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THANK YOU 

Sanoi^, Thanlcs for reading this book in 
manuscript and making suggestions- Thanks 
for your encouragement, for the phrases that 
are yours, the sentences that are yours. 

.^pd you, Emma- Thanks for listening while, 
almost nightly, I burdened you with the book’s 
growing pains even before the words were set 
on paper. For the frequent ‘‘ shots in the 
arm ^ you gave me w^hen lohit bald spots. 

And you, Ted, who know all the triads and 
tribulations, for the plastic surgery. 



The sparrow sits on a telephone pole in 
the alley yt the city. 

The city is the world in microcosm. 

The city lies in splendour and squalor. 
There are many doors to, the city. Many 
things hide behind the many doors. More 
lives than one are lived in the city, more 
deaths than one are met within th^ city's 
gate. 

The city doesn't change. 

The people come and go, the visitors. 
They see the front yard. 

Blit what of the city's back yard, and^he 
alley? Who knows the lives and minds 
of the people who live in the alley? 

Knock on any door down this street, in 
thi!i alley, 




He was at the prayer age. \^hen St Augustine’s bell blessed 
the neighbourhood, rolling out across ihe scalicred red and 
green rooftops, sounding acioss the sky in a deep-throated 
benediction, he stood facing the sharp-pointed cross-peaked 
steeple, made the sign of the cross and said the Angelas, three 
Hail Marys, slow and reverent, He went lo Holy Communion 
on the nine First Fridays and made novenas, praying ear- 
nestly. He formed the prayers with his child mouth, clasping 
his small hands over the high, carved oak rail of the last pew 
with all the candles and lights and crowned plaster saints 
shimmering around l^m; and the sanctuary lamp gjowed 
steady-red from its higS place over the altar where it fell 
straight down from the^ vaulted ceiling on its single gold chain 
and hung like a misty star for everybody to see and know 
that God was there. He felt small in that great church. And^# 
he felt God there, near to him. 
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iA^'d see an old woman on the street with a wrinkled face 
aud a thin moustache, an old woman shambhng along in 
Shabby out-of-iashion clothes and he’d say five Hail Marys 
and five Our Fathers for her. Or a tramp would come beg- 
ging at the back door and he’d go upstaifsi and kneel by his 
little bed with the quiet, sad crucifix on the stern-grey wall 
over the bed and pray for the hobo Ma had given sandwiches 
and coffee to on the back porch. (She had carefully locked 
the door aftSk she had handed* the sandwiches out past the 
chain and bolt that let the door come open only a few inches.) 
His lips WOUI4 tremble over the prayers and his eyes raised 
to the outstretched Jesus, while against the ebon, would 
sometimes fill with tears. 

I hen, when he was old enough, he was an altar boy. He’d 
get up at twenty to six every morning and, rubbing the sleep 
out of his eyes with his fists, hurry up and dress and start for 
the church. The streets would be shrouded with the grey 
quiet of daybreak. Down past the streetcar tracks St. Augus- 
tine’s sat in the first grey whisper of dawn, calling its sparse 
early-mass worshippers, taking in the men and women. 
Womerr in dark clothing, meagre against the long streets and 
the angular buildings and the slantiivi splinters of sunlight, 
trudged to the chfarch. rhc#e would be a few men, but only 
a few. A policeman or a streetcar conductor would pass up 
the k:\Tdfi stone steps and under the liigh arched doors carved 
with the figures of saints. But mostly they wer^* women. An 
old Italian woman, fat, dirty, with a black shawl pulled over 
her head and shoulders, always sat on the top step saying her 
beads until the bell died away and mass began. He thought 
that God, way Up and way off somewhere, liked to see her 
there on the lop step of St Augustine’s, mumbling over the 
black beads as they slipped one by one through her oily fingers 
away from the crucifix and back to it. 

He had to pass the brick school building, the cinder play- 
ground inside the black iron picket fence and the convent. He 
always slowed up as he passed the Sisters’ house. In the grey 
frame convent through the softly lighted windows he could 
see the nuns in their gentle black as^they knelt at prayer, 
their hands like the spreading wingf of doves. This always 
made him feel good inside and when^he slipped out of the» 
cold into the church to get into bis cassock he would think of 
Sisters saying their prayers all together. And some morn^- 
ings he woukl remember his first Holy Communion, coming 
into the church slow and all trembly and carrying a lighted 
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candle while the otgan played and the choir sang, ** O Lord« I 
Am Not Woiihy Ihat Ihou Shouldst Come to Me/* And 
the girls all m white with white veils, the faces all turned to 
them as they marched up the heavily carpeted middle aisle 
to the front pew's^’^ faces he could feel looking at him but 
could not see, toi he kept his head bent and his nands pointed 
togetiier like the chuieh steeple He remembered the tinkle 
ot the dUdr bell, how he stuck his ♦ongue far gut and how 
tenderly he held the Host in bis mouth, thinkinj all the time 
ot Jesus inside the wafer He had come home that warm blue 
and gold Sunday morning with its little breeze rutfling the 
lawns and the tree leaves and the lace collars of women 
passing by and had sat on the front poieh saying hi$ rosary 
over and ovei, the while bead rosary Ma had given him for 
making his fiist Communion white he thought ot Jesus put- 
ting Himself into tlu wale[> and eommg into the bodies of 
good peopk 


« • * 

Ma and Pa said thit they weit blessed to have such a good 
son Pa, standing diai^t bavked and squaie-snouldered, his 
lace nevei losing thit severe lo<Sk, siid me his stern voice, 
“Our Nick IS a fine boy Our Nick is going to be a piiest 
are go ng to give oui Nick to the chuich ’ Ana liJc igh 
M<t nagged him ibout brushing his teeth and shining bis 
shoes he often hcird her sav to the neighbouis, or to com- 
pany, “ Nick IS so kind and gentle He s like a little saint ” 
Her voice would tremble with pride, and she would go on • 
“ One diy by Rankin s grocery store a cat had a little bit of a 
mouse cornered and was playing with it -just pawing it and 
slapping ii this way and that A eiowd ot people were slind- 
ing around v^atching Do you know what Nick did> You 
couldn’t guess 1 lhat child walked up picked that mouse up 
and stuck it in his poikct and walked away as fast as he 
could I It Nick w is to die he d go straight to heaven * It 
was Ma’s favourite story Nick would bang bis head self- 
consciously when he heard it Bui he still thought about that 
mouse and felt sorry t5i 

* « 


Ang and lull in weie swell His sister Ang, who was a 
couple ol years older than he wis, liked to take him out with 
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her, out walking or to the park. And she’d buy him ice 
cream sodas at Torricelli’s diugstorc. Julian, his brother, 
who was sixteen and in high school, was always helping him 
with his homework or making model aeroplanes for him or 
playing catch with him at St. Augustine’^ playground. Other 
fellows’ big brothers didn’t play catch with them. He had a 
keen family. 

And there ^as Aunt Rosa, a fat, lumpy, middle-aged w^oman 
with stringy grey-streaked hair Jthal was always hanging loose 
from its knot in the back, and a friendly smile and a big mole 
on her cheek,. near the corner of her mouth with one long, 
blonde-grey hjf’r growing oui of it. She came over to their 
house a lot. He liked his Aunt Rosa. She had a way of 
talking thai was nice and when she talked to him it was almost 
like one of the fellows. She didn’t go around dressed up all 
the lime and she didn’t act classy. She said she didn’t go 
bustin’ her head against the altar rail every Sunday, bul that 
she was a <L‘hristian and didn’t give a damn for the hypocrites 
w'ho filled the churches on Sunday moinings and in a race 
for heaven she bet she’d beat a lot of them by a country 
mile. Ma would send him out of the room w'ben Aunt Rosa 
got wound up, but he’d sometimes stjyid in the hall lislening, 
and he liked tl#j way AuiU Rosa talked and looked and 
smelled. But he wished she would go to church every Sunday 
like^i; kflid in the prayer book that you should, and he didn’t 
like to hear her say those curse words. Ihey hurt him inside. 
But she was alw^ays jolly and ^ood-natured and slapped her 
leg hard and she laughed and brought him something good to 
cat when she came over. 

Sometimes she would pinch his cheek and cluck her big 
tongue and say to Ma, “ It’s a shame to go making a priest 
out of Nick when he’s so damn good-looking and has those 
big dreamy brown eyes.” Ma would start freezing up, but 
Aunt Rosa always went right on as if she enjoyed shocking 
people. “ He could break a lot of hearts when he gets older. 
Damn ii, people are going to be attracted by this boy. You 
shouldn't hide him awav in a pulpit.” She’d pull hi^ car or 
muss his hair while Pa’s face got stormy and Ma closed her 
eyes and opened her mouth in a hofrified gasp and Nick got 
redder and ledder. 


« « * 


The best day of his life had been his twelfth birthday. 
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Spring tumbled down over the hills and through the dty» 
making everything warm and green. I'he sun lay on the streets 
in long, yellow-gold patches and the flowers and trees and 
lawns spread their colours everywhere. Then spring folded 
into summer, Siy:Amer lay over Denver, mdolenjt and caress- 
ing. Ang and Ma sat side by side in wicker chairs on the 
front porch and crocheted, and Julian made the high school 
baseball team. Aunt Rosa went away to visit friends. Pa*s 
business was doing swell and he bought a nf% Buick. Ang 
won a cake-baking contest at the Catholic Women's Sodality’s 
drive for funds to build a new convent. Th^ it was Nick’s 
birthday and he was going to serve at High^ass. 

He walked along tJie tree-shaded streets where the leaves 
threw shadow patterns on him, running down his back on to 
the sidewalk behind him. His lingeruails hau been scrubbed 
ckan, Ma had given his neatly combed hair a final pat and 
pecked him on the cheek with her cool lips, straightening his 
tic at the same lime. He walked through the suif.ight now in 
the new suit Pa had bought for him, thiiiking about the sacristy 
where he would pul on his cassock and wiicre Father O’Neil 
w^ould be w'aiting for him with his gentle eyes and his soft 
smile. He thought about being twelve and going, on that day, 
10 serve God. It was ?5onderfui.# To-day wr^ his birthday and 
it was St. Augustine’s Day, too. There w'ould be a ceremony 
for Sr. Augustine late in the afternoon, and vespers ariA^ ^bene- 
diction. He would carry a lighted candle. 

Ad Deiim, qiii laetiiicat juvcntuteni meam,'* he said, half- 
aloud. These were his opening words when he stood at the 
foot of the high altar at flie beginning of Mass, The sun had 
a warm arm around his shoulders. I he small breeze wrinkled 
his dark hair over his forehead, tossing the end of his tie 
against one of his cheeks. 

Nick came to the side gate of the church square. He walked 
along the little sidewalk close against the wall of the church 
and pushed open the heavy door at the back. Father O’Neil 
stood in the sacristy by the cabinet where the sacred vessels 
were kept. He stood in his flowing white alb near the tall 
stained-glass window through which the light streaked, show- 
ing in beams across •hk back. In his hands was the gold 
chalice that no one but the priest could touch. He turned 
slowly and looked down at Nick with his e\es shining and 
taking light from the window. “Happy birthday, son. May^ 
God bless you.” 

“Thank you, Father.” 
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pulled off his coat and hung U on a hook. He took 
the red caasock be would wear lo-day from the chest against 
the wall. He buttoned himself into it. It fell to the tops of 
his shoes, cardinal in colour, tight around his shoulders and 
close to his neck. He slipped the lacy t/bite linen suiplice 
with the deep sleeves over his head and smoothed his hair 
back with his hands. Father and he worked without words 
getting ready, for Mass. He liked Father O'Neil: belter than 
Pa, even. Fa'iher O’Neil was sg kind and gentle and moved 
about in his long garments like a saint. His voice was so soft. 
Never gruff or^,slern like Pa’s, Ma never spoke that kind. And 
his eyes were trhe nicest eyds he had ever seen. All saints 
must have eyes like that. It was nice just being with Fatlier 
O’Neil, moving about the sacristy, not talking, helping with 
the candles and the sacred vessels. They didn’t need words. 

Nick lit the tall candles on the altar, touching them with 
the long taper and seeing them come alive; he genuflected 
before the Aabernaclc where Christ was, returned to the sac- 
risty. The other altar boys had come in and were putting on 
their cassocks. The cruets and censers were waiting on a side 
table. Father O’Neil had on his silky white chasuble with 
the large embroidered gold cross all entwined with leaves and 
tiny little flowerS'On the back of it. Then they were ready to 
go into the sanctuary. The altar boys lined up. Father O’Neil 
put*ihe biretta on his head. Ihey moved slowly tosHiards the 
door leading lo the altar, fheir garments JisSlcd, And the 
carpet whispered under them. 

The altar was shining v^hue' marble with the niys of the 
noon sun falling tlirougli the semicircle of high-arched, 
stained-glass windows behind it, crossing and rccrossing and 
lying golden all over it. The candles stood straight in their 
gold holders with their llames like crowns. Flowers were on 
the altar. 

They moved towards the holy place. Father O’Neil was 
taking off his bireila, he was kissing the altar stone, 

“ In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Saucti. Amen** 


** Et introibo ad aJiarem Dei: ad Deiwi qui laetificat juven- 
tutem mearn** said Nick. “ And I go unto the altar of God: 
to God who givelh joy to my youth. . . 

The organ swelled its notes to all the walls. The people 
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kadt with heads bowed. Father O’Neil turned to them and 
made the sign oi the cross over them. 

“ Dominus vobiscum.'* 

** God be with you.’* That was beautiful, 

** Et cum spiriiu9iUo/' Nick answered, feeling all the people 
kneeling behind him and the soft rays of sunlight failing on 
Father O'Neirs shimmering chasuble and travelling to him 
where they were warm on his hair and forehead^ 

« * ♦ 

• 

They had a little pile of presents for him helped up on the 
cushions on the front room sofa. Ihey weie all singing, 
“ Happy Birthday to You/' even Pa, who didn’t look like he 
enjoyed it. Nick opened the packages with excited fingers 
while Ma, Pa and Julian and Ang stood m a smiling group 
near the door, watching. He liked Julian’s present best— a 
football. And as soon as he had wiggled out of fts new suit 
and hung it up on a wire hanger like Ma made him, he and 
Jailan tried the football out in the backyard, even if football 
season was way off yet. 

At dinner Pa frowme^. at him proudly over the big silvered 
serving plate of veal scallophu^ ’Ma piled #iis plate and at 
dessert time gave him a second helping of spumone from 
Torricelli’s drugstore when she wasn’t telling him not ^ eat 
so fast and to take his elbows off the table. Ang, sitting next 
to him, sneaked her hand under the table and put it on top 
of his when Ma was scolding! And sometimes Julian, across 
the table from him, winked at him. And he blew out all the 
candles on the cake. 


« * * 

The procession that evening started from the chapel, went 
to the church, where the choir sang; forty voices lifted and 
the big bell in the tower rang out. The procession wound 
down the broad streets and the little crooked, cobbled streets 
of Denver near the parish. People lined the sidewalks or 
followed behind. The chbir went in front in dark blue with 
two altar boys in the lead swinging censers, llien came the 
statue of St. Augustine borne on a cross-barrcd platform 
covered with flowers. Behind it Nick walked with a lighted 
candle in his hand. His cassock touched the cobblestones 
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and his eyes shone. With the other altar boys he walked, 
their red and white garments a touch of colour against the 
drab street. Lastly came Father O’Neil in the richly coloured, 
heavily fringed cope fastened across his shoulders by a velvet 
clasp and with a cape at the back. In hands, held high, 
was a relic of St. Augustine. 

At dusk Nick knelt in the gold and white chapel singing 
the Gregorian chant. Somewhere a sparrow chirruped and 
the tongue of «the chapel bell was solemn across the twilight. 

Nick went home with every minute of that day still fresh 
in his boy-mijtd. He was named after St. Nicholas of Tolen- 
tino, he knew,uiiid he had read the life of his patron saint. It 
was wonderful to him that St. Nicholas had belonged to the 
Order of Hermits of St. Augustine, and that here he was an 
altar boy at St. Augustine’s. His hair now fell all over his 
head, shaken loose by the wind. His eyes w^ere dreamy. He 
would be like St. Nicholas. And some day he would be a 
priest. He*:hougbt about it all the way home and about how 
when he w-as a priest he would convert the little Jewish boys 
and the little coloured boys. Then some day he might be a 
saint too, with a crowned statue in a pretty church and thou- 
sands of candles at his feet. All the vyay home, hardly notic- 
ing people or stjijcts, he thought about it. 


2 

Then they were poor. The door opened and shut, but no 
footsteps came into the house, and Ha w'us standing just inside 
the door in tSie hall, leaning buck against il heavily and 
looking as if he couldn't see anything clearly; as if everything 
were strange. And nothing seemed to focus for him. 

He was still like that in the hall when Ma came through 
the house with biscuit dough on her hands, asking* “ Is that 
you. Pa?” 

Pa’s face w'as drawn up and more stern-looking than Nick 
had ever seen it, But when Pa spoke his voice shook; he just 
reached out his hand to Ma, blindly, and said, “ Lena — 
Lena ” • “ 

His eyes seemed to be trying to tell her something his mouth 
couldn’t find words for. And Ma, who knew something was 
^ wrong right away, told him not to talk in front of the kids. 
“Come on upstairs, Pa,” she pleaded, standing at the foot 
of the steps and staring at him w'ith deep, troubled eyes. But 
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Pa stood there stuaned-like, not hearing her. And Ma wiped 
her bands on her apron and got crumbly balls of dough on 
the floor without noticing. “ Come on, Pa/’ she begged gently, 
and finally he moved towards her as if he were feeling his 
way in the dark. . When Ma‘s hand touched his coat shoulder 
and went around him bis body shook a little. He looked as if 
he were going to cry. I'hey went upstairs to their room and 
closed the door, Pa holding on to the banister and half 
pulling himself up the steps. * 

In the dowastairs front room Nick, Julian and Ang waited 
quietly, fearfully. Ang sat in a corner pullirj^ at her hand- 
kerchief until she tore it. I hcn, ior no reasor^at all, she burst 
into tears and ran out of the room. Julian, getting more like 
Pa every day, had put on his grown-up face with the sad 
expression in his eyes. Nick stared out the window without 
looking at anything, and he tried to hear w^hat the voices were 
saying behind the closed door upstairs. All he could hear 
was the low murmur without being able even fb tell which 
was Ma and which w'as Pa. His whole body seemed to be 
beating m the front of his chest. 

At last Ma came down and fixed supper just as if nothing 
had happened, but Nj^k could tell that she had been crying, 
for her eyes weie red with a driod-up look ground them. The 
others didn’t ask about Pa, but Nick did. When the food was 
on the table he said, “ Ain't Pa going to eat?” * 

Ma stood with the frying-pan in one hand, and he thought 
she was going to drop it, her hand shook so. She pulled in 
one corner of her lip and bif ii. Then her free hand quivered 
to her hair and stayed there, fretful. The words came out 
hollow, then with an irritable snap to them: “No, Pa don’t 
feel good. Nick, you’re always asking too many questions. 
Haven’t 1 told you about being so inquisitive?” Her voice 
broke. “Now, you children sit heie and eat. I’m going up- 
stairs to your father.” 


m m m 

On the way from school next day Nick walked past the 
store near downtown wlfh the gold-leaf lettering on the plate 
glass spelling out: L. Romano — Importer of Italian Foods. 
The store was locked. Tlie big wheels of cheese weren’t in 
the windows, or the little dirty-iooking ones that hung from, 
ropes and were good when you cut into them past their rusty- 
brown outsides. Most of the cans, and the big boxes of all 
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diff^ent kinds and shapes of spaghetti wiA long, funny 
Italian names were off the shelves. Even the bottles of olives 
were gone. And when Nick got home strange men were in 
the house, in all the rooms, examining furniture, feeling it 
and saying how much they’d give for it. Ta’s eyes still looked 
half-blinded and bewildered. The sternness was only in the 
centres now. 

The new car, only half paid for, had to go back. They 
had to mov^. lliey took only the table and chairs from the 
kitchen, two beds and a couch, and the big old-fashioned gilt 
frame all caryed with leaves with the picture of the Blessed 
Virgin in it. Ma cried and Ang helped her. Julian had to 
quit school, and that broke him up a lot. He had only a year 
to go, and it was his biggest ambition to get a high school 
diploma and maybe go to college. But after a few days of 
moping around he took it all right and went out hunting for 
a job every morning. Nick couldn’t go to St. Augustine’s any 
more. It \^s way over on the good ” side of town. 

They moved over to West Denver neai Lincoln Park, and 
Ma couldn’t tell any of her friends w^heie they were moving, 
because that neighbourhood had a bad name all over the city, 
and Pa wouldn’t stand for her teeing anyone. That was 
where they had ^gangstcis mid hold-ups and killings. Every- 
body said that was the worst part of Denver. 

They lived on Rio wStreei. There were four frame houses 
huddled close together. Only four, and theiiT house was the, 
worst one. Ihe four dark looms were hare and sullen and 
dingy from having been lived \ii by oilier poor people w'ho 
had been unable to bu> paint or w^alipaper to make them 
look any other Way, Out beyond the gate Rio Street was only 
a din road one block long, worn lumpy and giey by auto- 
mobile tyres, fronted by the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
railroad tracks swollen to eight sets of rails heie. From the 
front porch looking across the tracks Nick could see the rear 
ends of a paint factory and a foundry. The weeds grew waist- 
high against the abandoned foundry and its windows were 
broken, with heie and there a shuttered pane standing stark, 
with blackness behind the broken windows. 

i 

« ♦ « 

Pa and Ma never had a cent in the house any more. Pa 
couldn’t find a job. He walked all around the city looking 
for work, and he didn’t do anything, he said, but wear his 
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shoes down and get a big appetite. “ And another mouth to 
feed,” he always added. He went to the employment agencies 
downtown at first, but they all wanted money for a job and 
they didn't guarantee that he’d work for long. . . . 

Then Pa started <^going to a free place on Larimer and 18th. 
He came home from there one day and said, “ Well, I got a 
job.” But he didn't look any too pleased, not the way his 
mouth hardened down over the last word. 

“ Oh, thank God! Thank God!*' Ma said. 

Pa burst right in with: “It ain’t much of a job. Ifs just 
piece work* 1 reaching celery. You dig ditches to bury the 
young celery in. 1 found that out frown one^f the men they 
hired.” There was a pause. “ I had to tell them 1 knew how.” 
And with that Pa walked into the uncarpeted room in the new 
house where be and Ma slept and closed the door behind 
him. 

When the celery gave out Pa came home to sit again, not 
saying much, his eyes mean brown, just wantinjf to be alone 
and not bothered. 

Julian couldn’t find work either, but he went out all day 
long looking. Aunt Rosa, who had a part-time job, helped 
them out with a dollar or two every once in a while, or 
brought some groceries. She’d 'I'ome in an^l set the groceries 
on the middle of the table, smacking them down hard, like 
to-day, and look around for an argument. Ma looked at her 

as if she wanted to say, “ Rosa, wc can’t accept it ” Ma 

didn’t have to say anything. Aunt Rosa came out with, 
“Listen, Lena, damn it *!” 

“ Rosa, please I t he children ” 

“ That’s who I’m thinking about — them kids. You can be 
as proud as you damn please and not eai, but them kids have 
get to have some grub.” Her big hand came down on the 
table, bang, making the cups dance. And she started peeling 
potatoes and onions. There was no stopping her. Ma wiped 
one eye with the corner of her apron, then the other. Then 
Ma helped get the food logethef and they all ate, Aunt Rosa 
shoving half her food off on Nick’s plate and saying, “ Got 
to see that my boy is big and strong.” Another trick she had 
was to put on her h^l^and coal, slap a dollar down on the 
table and get out of the door before anyone could stop her, 
just yelling, kind of mad-like, “So-longl” 
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He didn’t like the new school at all. The Sisters were mean. 
They slapped the kids’ hands hard with rulers and made the 
whole class stay after school, writing, “ 1 will try to please 
God by being quiet in class,” even if only a couple of kids 
were bad or talked. It got so they had ro, stay after school 
two or three days a week filling paper after paper with pro- 
mises to be good, llien Ma would scold him for being late 
when he got home. 

He was an^allar boy when he first started going to the new 
school. It was different from St. Augustine’s. Father Scott 
always had a scowl on his face that was wrinkled like a walnut 
shell, and his i^haggy eyebrows stuck way out from his face 
like two moustaches, and w-ere always drawn close together 
in the middle of his forehead in a deep, lined frown. His 
eyes vvere wrinkled back into his skull, but they flashed out 
at you angrily when he leaned his head out on its long neck 
and stuck his face in yours. He was always sneaking up on 
someone mtHlie dusty old hallways of the school, or on the 
street, even, and you never knew he was there until it was 
loo late. Some of the braver kids called him Falhei Gum- 
shoe. But they were all afraid of him. And at Mass Nick 
had to have the cruets there for hin\ at the very second he 
wanted them, if ^e didn’t, Father Scott would clear his throat 
loud or go, “Hurnph! Humph I” deep down. And after 
Mass Nick would catch it. 


« « • 

The kids in the seventh grade were all older than he was. 
Most of them were fourteen or fifteen years old, but he w'as 
as big as they were. Some of them came to class in overall 
pants and ragged sweaters and shirts. They needed haircuts 
and their clothes were dirly. "Fhcy vvere tough. They were 
always throwing spitballs or shooting bent pins across the 
room or throwing erasers. And sometimes they had fights 
right in the middle of the aisle, with Sister trying to separate 
them. 

You never knew what w^as going to happen in their room. 
Class would be quiet, with only the>i6und of chalk scraping 
on the blackboard and geography book pages turning. And 
when it was quiet like that you could fed the air getting 
ready to explode. It was always dangerous when the room 
got so quiet. Maybe one of the fellows would yell, “Ouch!” 
just for the fun of it and rub his neck as if he had been hit 
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with something. Sjster would look up at someone — maybe 
Tony — ^and he’d say, mad-like, “I didn’t do it! 1 didn’t do 
itl Don’t look at me 1 ” Or one of the girls would turn around 
and slap one of the boys for pulling her hair and yell, “ Sister! 
Sister? Make hi^ix leave me alone!” Or Ben would gel up 
and walk out, saying, “ 1 got to go, Sister.” Jack and Chuck 
would get up and walk out right after him. Then Tony. 
And Manuel and Steve. Pretty soon half of them w^ould be 
gone and the rest of the kids would be giggling. 

The Sister in charge had divided the room. K you were bad 
you had to do penance and you couldn’t talk to anyone all 
day. One side of the room was for talkeis the other for 
penitents. Even so, she could hold them down just so long, 
and then there’d be another outbreak. 


3 

Tony was a good kisJ. He liked Tony, and if they hadn’t got 
poor and moved tfithat neighbourhood he would never have 
known him. They became friends in class one day. Sister 
Ignatius was sore, and started fussing first thing. What made 
Sister really mad wa? the dry ice. A bunch of the fellows 
brought some of it to class that they got from the young guy 
who sold ice cream bars on the corner neai the playgioiind. 
Manuel put some in the big ink bottle on one of the back 
desks and shoved the rubber cork in light. Pretty soon the 
cork popped off and ink hissed all over the back of the room. 
Sister Ignatius came swishing down the aisle past the desks 
on her short angry legs. The other fellows ducked their dry 
ice, but Tony had a hold of a piece and was juggling it from 
hand to hand to keep from burning himself. Sister slopped 
by his desk, watching him. her heel beating up and down on 
the bare, warped floor. Give that stuff lo me!” Tony gave 
it to her. She stood there with the dry ice in her hand and 
her eyes leaped out at Tony while she tried to settle on his 
piinishmeiil. The ice lay on her palm. It ate through the 
outer surface of skin. Ben watched, liiding a grin behind the 
back of his hand. Sffdicnly Sister jerked her hand away fast 
and let out a scream. Then she stood there ciymg and beating 
Tony across the face with the back of her hand. Tony hid his 
face in his arms and she slapped away at his hair and skull 
until her knuckles got sore. 

That started her off on Tonv. She rode him all day. She 
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ai^ked him the hardest questioas and gave him z&ro when he 
stuttered the answers. She kept him in at nood without any 
lunch and made him clean all the blackboards. Manuel 
sneaked an apple in to him and she made him bring it up to 
her desk, where it sat on top of the dictidhcry all afternoon, 
and she made Manuel stand out the rest of the day on the 
penitents* side of the room with his face to the wall. 

‘* It*s a very fine apple, isn’t it, Tony?” she asked. I am 
going to give^ it to the pupil who does the best work this 
afternoon.** 

Tony took o;Jt his handkerchief and, imitating Sister when 
she went back her desk snivelling and feeling her burned 
hand, he sniffed into it, 

‘‘Stand up!” Sister shouted. And the girls sat upright at 
their desks. 

“Young man. I’ve had enough of you,” she said. The 
voice came out even and measured. “ One more thing — one 
more thing-^and I’m going to expel you!” Her finger wagged 
at him over the heads of the class with the dark robe failing 
from her arm and hanging deep at her elbow. Tony bobbed 
his head up and down in rhythm with her finger. 

“Do you understand me!” 

** Yes, Sister,” And under«his breath, “ Damned old hag.” 

Class grew quiet after that. And the kids waited for some- 
thing to happen. But nothing did. Even the most mischievous 
boys knew you could bend Sister Ignatius only so far. I’hen 
she snapped back at you, and it was just too bad. Getting 
licked in the cloakroom, bringing their parents to school, 
getting licked again by mothers and fathers, who used any- 
thing handy and held the church, Father Scott and the nuns 
inviolable, was carrying the punishment loo far. Heads bent 
over books, teeth bit points on pencils, tongues licked pencil 
lead; and towards three o'clock Sister Ignatius’ face had its 
usual tight-lipped calm. 

Only Tony squirmed, chafing under Sister’s chastisement, 
restless under Sister’s eyes triumphant behind the silver rims. 
He watched the clock. He waited. Then, when it was lacking 
only a minute to three, he slipped the rubber band off his 
wrist from under the ravelled swfiafer sleeve, twisted it 


around his first and second fingers and fitted a bent pin into 
the little slingshot it made. Manuel’s behind, in frayed overall 




to Sister and back to the target. The rubber band snapi^. 
against his fingers, stinging them. The pin went true and 
ManueFs ** Ouch I” was loud at the same rninute that the beH 
sounded. And he rubbed himself behind with both hands. 

It was an ill^ljoien moment. Father Scott had come into 
the room on his quiet footpads and closed the door without 
making any noise. His old eyes leaped to the back of the 
room and his lumpy nose twitched with anger, Tony pulled 
the rubber band from his ftngers and threw itfon the floor. 
It landed in the aisle, half-way between Tony and Nick. Nick 
reached out with his foot, remembering that Tony would be 
expelled. His toe barely reached it; the rq^er band was 
stubborn and jelly-like beneath his toe as he tried to pull it 
under his desk. He stooped over and picked it up, palming 
it quickly. As he straightened. Father Scott's bony fingers 
closed on his collar. 

“ Did you do that?*’ It was an accusation. 

“Y-y-yes, Father.” 

Nick was marched into the cloakroom, where Father Scott 
picked out the biggest ruler in the cabinet. And even his 
beads as big as marbles around his waist and his cassock and 
the collar turned around wrong didn’t keep him from doing 
a good job of beating Nick, Never beforg had Nick, with 
the memory of St. Augusiine’s and Father O’Neil close, 
thought that prics/s would ever whip anyone. That was what 
made him cry. And right then, with the beads rattling and 
the ruler coming dowm hard, something started fcelmg wrong 
inside of him. • 

Tony was waiting out.side. “Thanks, kid!” he said, real 
warm and friendly. 

They walked in silence then, marching step for step. The 
leaves, beginning to wither, hung stiH and brittle from the 
trees. A rag-picker pulled his makeshift cart stacked high 
with old newspapers, niashcd-down cardboard canons and 
pieces of metal along the curbstone. “ Did old Gumshoe hurt 
you much?” Tony asked, embarrassed. 

“ Naw^” Nick took a pleasure in hearing Father >Scott 
called Gumshoe. 

A soiled woman carrkd bags of dried milk beans, prunes 
home from the relief station. On the bags were printed in big 
letters: NOT TO BE SOLD. OiT from the curb, in the street, 
sat a little boy playing with a broken toy truck. On one knee 
blood had dried. And some leaves blew in the gutter. 

** It was swell of you,” Tony said 
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Nick blushed. 

rhev came lo Osage Street. “1 go thib way, lony said. 
“See you to-morrow.” 

« * * 

Nick went liome feeling w mn inside He could hirdly Wdii 
until lo-niorrow to see i on> again Ik knew all Uil IwlloWi 
lned to hang aiound lon^ Whatever he did, eVwisboJy else 
tiled to do lonv had said, ‘ 1 hanks kid! ’ 

Lacli da\ lound lonj and Nick more closely alin'd — loiiv* 
the loughnecK, leader ol he school, and Nick the “good 
kid” Yet ea..h >tciTied lo recognise in the olhti what he 
himscU didn t have \na e.uh wa^ a htlk in iwe oi thi^ 
diflcient thiiiL' Fhat vvas w ui htld ihein togclh^i 

One evening Ion’ whl^tlv‘d ny thw house low, ho|»n^ Nick's 
folks wouldn I luMi Nivk got up quickly uid supped out 
tliL bxLk I ly He ind lop\ StumnUd acioss i iilioad 
h Hks in Ihw daik and through tiu high v\(.l s bv ‘ii loi riJry 
until they came undn a shut lamp and on to the sidewalk 
iciding tovvuviS the pirk 

i or a long time lluv di tn l i\ m\tliing Ihen when tliey 
w»-ie aUne m th^ puk siting up clow lo the b shes N'vk 
^a«d quKkh, all lid he d sliil and then >tup loiv, vh> is 
rnv mother g..itiin» ’it?’ 

lony w IS pleas«.<i htv luse Nivk uked hiuf mil pii iid th it 
he knew The' lav in the v>r iss leil quel f gh img bag'i 
flitted aiounl then hteds la otl a a ilct hose lushed \ 
Ms*\ican’s gu tar twangvd vluk a jul was laiigliim' lonv 
told Nick /\nd Nick liv liieie wth his 1 ici pr^ssid into the 
g'etn t ru’-hed doAii gla^s lislening A.iid ht w .s aslmucd, 
adumed 

Tony •'lid, ‘ My old ladv told me all iboul Urm things 
long ago ‘ 

He wouldn’t cry He vvvntcl to Bui he wouldn t He held 
his teeth toticih r, hud ^11 Kinds of ihings idl p^T iulIJ on 
his young brim Ihen when the stoim aImo^l cime but 
didn t Ahen he ci uld look mlo tie' daik at the lo m of lonv 
cicuehing neir him ue luincvl over iju his side still ilendiing 
his iceth, letting ihe sloiin ebb away inside oi him like a 
pxin lessening 

Tony rolled the cigaietlc and smoked it m the dxik It 
went do vn, wav uu ill Ihen “ I ike a pull ’ he said N ck 
put his lips to it and drew in ihe smoke fast. Jt • tide him 



choke and cough; his nose ran. But somehow it steadied 
him. 

That clinched it for 'Tony and Nick. They were always 
together after that. Nick was at Tony’s house more than at 
home, fony forsook most of his friends for Nick, lo Nick 
this relationship took the place of the closeness he had felt to 
Father O’Neil, the comradeship he had enjoyed with his 
brother before they moved, the sympathy Ma had never given 
him and the understanding Pa had always witrmeld. 


4 

Sometimes Tony and Nick would flip on the backs of trucks 
or '^land on the bumpers ol automobiles, holding on to the 
spuje tyre and crouching low so the driver couldn’t see them 
through the rear^view mirror. Ihcy could go all over town 
like this. But most of all they’d ride across^the Colfax 
Avenue Bridge and go to the section wheie the well-to-do 
Jews Jived in .swell new houses on little hills with rolling 
lawns and hedges and flowerbeds in front of them. Tony 
didn't like Jews and ^called them kikes. Julian went over 
there about once a week and made someturtL's a dollar, simie- 
limes iifty cents, beating rugs and scrubbing floors or wash- 
ing windows. But when I'ony and Nick were over there 
the>’d just go through on their w'ay to Sloan’s Lake, looking 
at the big houses, and 1 ony would swear at the “ du ly kikes/’ 
Sometimes, coming home aflcr dark, he’d upset tlower-boxes 
or write dirty words in cluilk on the sidewalks, hoping to get 
a shag. 

One day they look Mamiei with them. The Romanos didn’t 
have any money that day and no lood in the house, so Nick 
went vvillioiit until he got to lony’s house, where Mis. Amato 
made him cat with Ton)'. 1 hen they called Manuel and 
hitched a ride on a farm truck out to beyond the bridge. They 
went into a store Tony knew about that was run by a little 
man with a greying beard and w'cak e>e.s behind heavy .shell 
glasses. Manuel spent a nickel for candy, and wdien they 
came out he and Tony Had three packs of cigarettes and two 
packages of Cool-adc stuck in the tops of their socks and 
under their belts. 

Tbey hiked out to Sloan’s Lake. Out there they found a 
couple of milk bottles and dissolved the Cool-ade in them. 
Then they broke down some reeds near the lake and had a 
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battle with them. Before they knew it, it was dark and they 
were hungry. They stole rides on bumpers all the way back 
to the neighbourhood. Then Manuel said, “There won't be 
any supper left at my house.” And Nick, remembering, knew 
there wouldn't be anything at bis house 'eaher. 

“Say, Manuel!” Tony said, hooking an arm around 
Manuel's neck and tightening until their heads were close 
together. ” Let’s get some pies from the bakery. You know!” 

“It’s just about time, tool” Manuel said. He had been 
wrestling with Tony and putting him down in a hedge. 

Nick knew' meant they’d steal the pies. He didn't want to 
go. “Come o>i,” Tony coaxed, his arm linked in Nick’s. 
“ You don’t have to take anything.” 

“ You can just be the lookout,” Manuel added. 

He went with them. They look to the alleys when they got 
near the bakery, stumbling over cans and into ash heaps in 
the dark, and at last walked close up to a fence where they 
could smelK'the pies. Two delivery trucks were parked in the 
alley behind the bakery. Ihey walked past fast to make sure 
no one was in the trucks. Then they cut back. In the yard 
they could see the door open, light coming through from the 
two barred windows, and in the room were many pies cooling 
on long metal r'jcks. And 'occasionally a man’ all in white 
with his sleeves rolled up and a baker's cap on his head would 
bring more pies on a long wooden thing like shovel and put 
them on the rack, 

“Any particular kind?” Manuel asked, grinning, his 
shoulders dark and big in his ragged sweater. 

“Boy! 1 like peach!” Tony said. And he pulled his cap 
low' over his eyes. “ You wail here, Nick. If anybody comes, 
whistle and run for it.” 

Tony and Manuel moved off together towards the lighted 
door. Nick, trembling, waited. His eyes w'enl up and down 
the alley, wliere they thought they saw shadows moving 
towards him. He hung close to the fence. Twice he started 
to whistle. A light shuddered past on the sticet. Jt seemed 
as if they would never come out of the bakery. Nick held his 
breath, expecting any minute to see the baker come back 
and start at them. Then finally thefy came out, holding the 
pies against their chests with their coats, and started back on 
the trot. At the alley they picked him up and ran. ran down 
alleys all the way back to Lincoln Park. 

In the bushes they ate the pies that were still hot. lliey 
were gummy and sweet and good. 'Then, when they had each 
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eaten a whole pie, they crawled out of the bushes, sailed the 
empty tins out on to Marietta Street and went home. 

Alter That, half-hungry most of the time, Nick went back 
with lony several limes. It was easy. They never got caught. 

« « ♦ 

Winter came. It would have been a tough winter, but Pa 
got a job in a factory and that carried them through. There 
was even a regular Christmas dinner and a little table tree 
Julian had bought cheap out ot his newspaper jjioney. It had 
a dollar's worth of ornaments on it, and ther§ were presents 
for the kids, Nick w^anted a bicycle, but Pa, who w'asn’t even 
making twenty dollars a week, told him they weren’t million- 
aiies and a leather jacket and a pair of shoes were a loi. 

Auiu Rosa had Christmas dinner with them, and a week 
later she went away to Chicago, wheie a cousin was getting 
her a regular job in a dress factory. Nick remfifnbered her 
going away v ividly . Aunt Rosa in the depo t, squatting on the 
bench. holdmgTnfh so hard ir huil, pfhchTng his ear, giving 
him two big wet kisses and saying, Damn it, Lena, he’s 
getting better looking fvery day. And big and husky. You 
can put him out driving a truck in another yeur.’^ She had 
winked at Ma. then said, “ You be good, Nick. Do you hear 
me? Oi rU come ail the w'ay trom Chicago and use a base- 
ball bat on you.” 

Ill the spring Pa lost his job, and they had tough tunes 
again, Julian was sometimes* lucky getting work unloading 
trucks at the City Market early in the mornings, and he did 
odd jobs, Ma went out iiov\ twice a w^eck doing housework, 
so Pa got miserable and meaner than ever. Early in the 
summer I'ony went away with his folks to do some ranch 
work out of the city somewhere, and Nick was pretty lonely. 
He’d wander all over the city feeling sorry lor himself and 
wondeiing what Tony was doing. 

Nick’s shoulders were broadening under his thin summer 
shirts and his arms, getting tan, were beginning to harden, 
Julian was the good little boy in the family now. The folks 
were always pointing (^t how wonderful Julian was and 
asking Nick why he w’^asn't like Julian. And Ma would say, 

7'o think you used to be an altar boy! Tm ashamed to own 
you foi my son.” Teais w^ould spout on Ma’s cheeks. ** Why 
do you treat your mother like this?” she’d say. Ma would 
clutch him, holding him light against her stiff dark dress with 
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her cheek on his head and the tears falling blop, blop on his 
hair, making it wet. And he was glad wnen he could puii away 
and go outside, feeling guilty, kicking at stones and sa>ing, 
“Aw, damn it!" 

He was glad when Tony came back. 


3 

School started again. But they still goofed around. They had 
a big lat nui;j for the last grade. She looked like a sciub- 
woman with h<ir rough hands and her red, chapped lacc. I he 
guys wouldn't come to school, and they'd write each other's 
absent notes, putting fancy twists to the letters. She never 
caught on. and before September was out they were able to 
cut class almost half the lime. Ihey'd ditch and go roanung 
over the city. 

At school one day Nick heard 'J'ony say something about 
di tchiu e. so he didn't come back to class in ihe aitcinoon. He 
w^atched on ilie corner. When the kids were all going lowaids 
the cinder pl iygiound he saw Tony walking the other w^ay. 
“Tony!" he called. 'Tony looked arijnnd, but acted as if he 
didn't see him, t3cn, a big guy Nick didn't like, stepped out 
of a doorway and fell in step v/ith i ony A hot flash oi 
jealousy leaped up in Nick, and he t i_otled a^ei llicin, shorn- 
ing, “Hey! Wail, lonyl" 

ll was lien who turned and said, “(Tome on with, Nick.'* 

They crossed Cheny Creek and started up low.uds lown. 
Tony didn't even talk to him. Ben swung his aims and hi.^ 
shoulders and threw his big feet oat. 'Fhcy were far enough 
away from school and the neigh bon j hood to be no^y now 
and brave and 1-don't-care. Ben started reciting a hobo 
poem: "'We arc three bums, we are three bums. . . 

They got down by a corner with a parking lot and a little 
shanty silling in the back, “You all ready?” Ben asked, 
looking at them. Tony saw^ him take them both in with his 
eyes and I ony tinned around wath Ins head just about w'h.ere 
Ben’s shoulders were. “Leave Nick out of this. He ain’t like 
us.” * 

Ben grinned meanly, “Oh — he’s too ^ood. huh?” 

“Leave him out of it,” I’ony said. " You go home, Nick.” 

“No,” Nick said stubbornly. 

Tony’s lists unballed then and his shoulders drooped down. 
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Ben said, “ Sec, he wants to go. He wants to be one of the 
guys. Don't you, Nick?” 

Tony, Ben, Nick walked down the sidewalk. Tony worked 
his shirt tail back into his pants. They were down on 19th 
Street, Tony saici with linaliiy, ” Nick, wait here, will you?’* 
He never saw Tony that deiemiined before. He thought 
maybe Tony would even want to fight him. “All right,” he 
said. 

it was a shop where they had three balls ^ver the door, 
guitars, holsters, guns, cowboy hats and jewellery in the 
window, Tony and Ben went in, Nick sloo^ outside near 
the corner. A man walked by the shop and hoiked down into 
the shop window. Tony and Ben came out, walking fast. 
Nick noticed the man had gone down the street only a few 
doors. Then he turned around and came back. 

lony and Ben met Nick at the corner and they walked 
together. vSomc blocks away Ben pulled his hand out of his 
pocket, and with his back turned to Nick showed^'Tony some- 
thing. Nick saw the ghdea of the watch case. Right then, 
when Ben slipped it back into his pocket, someone was walk- 
ing with them, it was the man who had gone by the pawn- 
shop, and he had Hereby the arm wath his fingers sinking in, 
“ Where'd you get the watch, kid?" he asjsed. 

“I ain't got no watch!” 

“ I ain't goin’ to hurt you, kid/’ the man said smoothly, his 
voice slow, playing with the words. The hand not holding 
Ben straightened the tidy knot of his necktie. There was a 
big-atoned ring on his finget. 

“Honest, 1 ain't, mister 1” 

“Come on! I saw you swipe it.” His voice scolTed at Ben. 
His black squint eyes w^atebed Ben. He smiled with oue 
corner of his mouth, 

Ben backed away as far as the ^tore front would let him, 
“What are you going to do to me?” he asked, piincky. 

“ Maybe I want to buy it,” the man said. “ Lei's me and 
you talk it over— alone.” He nodded towards Tony and 
Nick. 

Ben and the man walked a hlUe way into the alley. Nick 
could sec them slandinj^ near a garbage can close up to the 
wall of a building and Ben showing the watch to the man. 

After a while the man walked down the si i eel and Ben 
came over to where they stood. Ben sw^aggcied up. “ 1 wasn't 
scared,” he said, “ He wants to buy it. He said he didn't have 
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no money with him, but for me to come by hk house. Come 
on, let’s go over there.” 

They started to hurry over to the address the man had 
given Ben. In the next street a truck had pulled up to the 
curb near an alley. The tailgate was down. There were half- 
bushels of apples, red and green and shiny, in the truck. The 
driver was just carrying a basket of them into the store, 
“Lookl” said Ben. “ Lefs get some.” 

They hopped up on the truck, Ben, Tony, Nick. The apples 
were under Nick's hands. He started filling his pockets, 
crowding the^ in, and into the front of his shirt next to his 
belly. I, 

“Naw! Nawl Not like that!” Ben yelled. '‘Take a 
basket!” 

Nick look a basket. He had just jumped down off the truck 
when the driver came out and started after them. 

They ran across the street, couldn't make the :urn into the 
alley, and kepi going straight down the sidewalk. Somehow a 
policeman got into it too, and the cop could run fast. Nick, 
forgetting that he had the basket of apples, but hanging on to 
it with both arms wrapped around it, saw^ Ben and 1 ony turn 
a corner. Bicaihing hard, barely able ip make it, he loo turned 
the corner. 

A red-headed woman saw' the kids running, with apples 
spilhng ail over the sidew'alk, saw the cop clj^sing them with 
his billy earned in his hand. When Nick rounded the corner 
out of sight walh the Hal foot almost on top of him this woman 
stepped out of I be doorway diiecUy into tiie policeman's path. 
She tumbled a little fron^ the speed with whicli he ran into 
her. But she giabhcd his arms and held on. The cop, pant- 
ing, grabbed her, hvilding her up and keeping himself from 
falling on top of her, 

” Haiio, Casey!” she said, her red mouth smiling at him. 

He clutched ujjc of her arms and shook her, tiying to pry 
her loose. 

” You goddam bitch, you! Obstructin’ the law ” He 

was indignant and angry. 

Her fingers tightened into his arms playfully. “Come see 
me and I'll make it up to you,” she said, smiling. 

The cop grinned. “All right, Lottie,” he said. 

Nick caught up with Tony and Ben. They still ran, but 
not so fast now with no one chasing them. Ben said, “ Hey 
—look!” And they saw the man Ben had talked to in the 
alley. He stood in a doorway. When they got almost to the 
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door his lips moved without making much noise; but they 
said, “In here/* 

They ducked in. It was dark. It stank in the hall. They 
stood close together, Ben, Tony, Nick; and Nick waited, not 
knowing whjit lo ^^xpect. Then the man opened a door down 
the hall, “ Come on, kids — get in here.’* 

They got. He closed the door. Nick set the basket of 
apples on the floor and looked around. There wasn’t much 
furniture. The man stood with his back leaning against an 
old dresser. He was laughing at them. “ Nearly got caught, 
uh?” From the way be said it, Nick knew he. was ail right 
and wouldn’t turn them in. 

“ Sit down, kids. On the bed — that’s all right.” 

The man took out a shiny, gold-looking cigarette-case and 
passed smoker around. 

Nick drew in on the cigarette and looked admiringly at the 
man’s stickpin and the coat, big at the shoulders, draping 
down, light at the hips. His eyes slipped down l!b the pants 
like you saw on the duinnaes in store windows, and the sharp- 
pointed patent leather shoes, shiny like two mirrors. The 
man dropped his only half-burned cigarette on the floor and 
stepped on it. Vo Benjie said, “ Let’s see that watch again,” 
Ren and the man looked at the watch togelb^r. Alter he had 
examined it all over, even opening the back, he said, “TU 
give you three dollars for it.” 

Ben said quickly, “Cheel All right!” 

The man went over to the dresser and pulled out a woman’s 
pocketbook. He opened it dnd fished around inside of it. 
But he didn’t find what he w'anted, and he cursed. He threw 
the purse on top of the dresser, “ You'll have a wait a while,” 
he said. Then his eyes came up from the watch and stared at 
Ben meaningly. “ Maybe me and you can do a Jot of business 
together.” 

None of them heard the door open or shut. The woman 
stood inside the room with her red hair f? iz/ed, with the smile 
coming off her face, with her eyes jumping out at the man, 
mad. Her mouth twisted up ugly and she said, ” Why, you 
dirty little white-livered sonofabitch I ” 

The man looked guiltyf He said, " Aw — Lottie. Pipe down, 
will you?” 

She didn’t even hear him. She was just staring at him. “ I 
thought you were a man/* 

He shrugged angrily, said between his teeth, “ Shut up!” 

“Shut up? Shut up!” There was a catch in her voice. 
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“ You ought lo be ashamed of yourself. These kids ” 

She looked around at them blindly. She was laughing just a 
little, but it sounded like a sob. “You no-good bastard 1” 

He slid around to where she was, like a cat. His hand came 
out hard and her head jerked. He brought l^is hand across her 
face again. Again. She held on to the bedpost with one 
hand and gently beat the palm of the other one on top of it. 
But she didn’t whimper. 

When he Was finished she lifted her head. “ You ain’t going 
to buy that watch from these kids,*’ she said. Each w^ord was 
underUned- A long scar on her cheek was white against the 
redness of herj,skin where his hand had slapped. 

“All right! All right!” he said. Then his lips lifted in a 
sneci. “You got any money?” 

She bent down, reached under her short skirt and pulled 
some crumpled bills out of the top of her stocking. She held 
them out to him. He counted them and stutfed theim into his 
pocket. 

She was boss then. She turned on Ben, Tony and Nick, 
“You kids get out of here. And don’t you ever come back. 
Get out now!” Her voice was angry, but her eyes were funny- 
like— -saJ and hurt. 

They got. Aii/I Nick, putting the basket of apples on his 
shoulder^, wondered why her e>es were like that. 

They walked back towards the noighboi^rhood together. 
After a while Nick said, “Was that hi^ wife?” Ben laughed 
out loud, Tony looked at Ben and frowned. He said lo Nick, 
“ 1 don’t know.” 


* ♦ « 

He made up his mind, after almost getting caught, not to 
steal any more. He didn’t go out with the guys. He staged 
home chopping wood after school and pulling weeds out of 
the backyard that was all w'eeds, Ma asked him, inquisitively, 
“How is it you never go out any more?” He*d say, “Aw, I 
just don’t feel like it.” Ma liked having him not go out. He 
stood by home for a whole week. 

i 

« 41 * 

Then Ben came by late one night. Ben had a bicycle and he 
was in a hurry. “ Keep this in your barn for me,” he said, 
insisting. 
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“I don’t want to.” 

Ben got mad. “ Tm telling you you're going to keep it for 
me.” 

” What if I get in trouble? Why don’t you take it to your 
house?” 

” We ain’t got no room in that little joint where I could 
hide it without my old man seeing it and kicking hell out of 
me. Anyway, you got a barn. Come on! Let me leave it 
here.” 

” No. I don’t want to.” 

Ben had him by the arm, twisting. ” I'm in ^hurry. I can’t 
slick around here. You going to put it away^or me, do you 
hear?” 

He didn’t want to fight. He w^ished he did. He wished he 
had enough guts. His arms was hurting like everything. Then 
Ben said, ” Tony's in on it.” 

” All right, ril keep it,” Nick said. 

♦ ♦ * 

When the policeman came into the room with his hat off 
and went up to talk Sister, Nick got scared siifl He stuck 
his head w'ay down and slipped as far down^in the seat as he 
could. But he kept looking up at the policeman's mouth 
moving and Sister's mouth moving. 

Sister looked worried. She called him right up to the desk. 
Then he had to turn around and, facing all the kids, w'alk out 
with a policeman. * 

The cop had him by the arm, leading him out. Nick hung 
his head and walked along beside him. All the kids in the 
room made ppppssssssss-- — ! ! ! ” 

He looked for Ben. Ben was sitting looking out of the 
window, unconcerned. 

He had to pass Tony’s seat. He looked at Fony, With his 
eyes he tried to say, ” I won’t snitch.” I'ony was looking at 
him, real sorry, and with his mouth half open as if he w'ere 
going to say something. 

At the door Nick looked back. The expression hadn’t 
changed on Tony’s face* only he was turned away from his 
seat as if he were going to get up and follow Nick. Gee, Tony 
looked sad. He wouldn’t forget that. 
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Daylight touched the bars of the 'Window along the whole 
length ol the svalJ. Beyoud the bais there was nothing but 
mountams, mountains coining alive m the light, hrst ioggy, 
then turning^ purple, gieen, brown Somewhere m the room 
there was heavy biealhing. 

All the cots were empty, both rows of them down each side 
of the long avails. All but Nick's. Nick lay on his stomach 
on the dormitory bed. The army blanket was pulled down 
half-way so that his back was up and out of the covers. His 
arms were criss-crossed over his head. His hair was weedN 
over one wrist The mattress moved a little with his bieathing 
He hadn’t heard the get-up whistle. He wasn't used to whistles 
— yet. 

Now theie was a beim of sunli.rht on the foot of the bed 
A whistle, outside the building, blew m a command. On the 
pillow Nick’s mouth was open a little, taking the air m and 
letting It out. BA-OWWl llien the housefather was hitting 
him icross the back with a strap. “ Oy ! You bastard’" Nick 
yelled, coming rwahc wirn the s*mg ol the strap on his flesh 

And Nick wol e up on his fiiat div in rtfonn sc)\Ovfl. 

"Who you ci’liug thil! Yoa sonofabjlcW" The house 
fatlioi la Nick hv.vc It 

Nivk lAict^d afo ind on hn hick ind spian' to a siting 
position He Piabhed tr bl ii.ket up drounu Inn v.nd Inrew 
ni> irms up, aarding olt the blows " Vv iit a iniiiulcl W lit 
a minute’" Ihc housctatUe^ swung the stiap not ’eltmg up 
for a nuuute 

NicV jumped o it of bed. His bare ’cct hd the cold flooi 
and sent him mining aiounil the dofmiior\ pitbug on his 
clothes The house! ither chased him and laid in a couple 
more Fnen he stood bv the door watching Nick’s scared eyes 
as Nick slutted his shirt into his pants and tightened his belt. 

" Now vou gef down tliose steps fust, you little sonofa- 
bilchl" His voice shook with anger. 

m m m 

On the green lawn in front of the dormitories all the new 
kids stood shoulder to shoulder. Their .irm<^ weie folded 
across their chests tightly. Their chins were in. Iheir eyes 
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were straight forward. In front of them stood an officer with 
a whistle clenched between his teeth. 

** Get in line, there,” the housefather told Nick. “No break- 
fast for you.” Then lo the officer, “ They’re all here now.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Wallace.” 

Nick fell in line. He was scared. He didn’t know anything. 
He withdrew into himself and waited. He was scared. 

The officer, with a voice that went Ahhhh-te^-SHUNNN! 
marched them up and down, leaching Lheni: “Forward 
march! Squads right! About face!” He got mad and sar- 
castic when they didn’t catch on. Up and down^hey marched, 
with his voice in their ears shouting : “ F ^ward inarch I 
Squads right! About face!” 

At last he lined them up, arms folded stiffly across their 
chests again, and looked at his watch. He wouldn’t let them 
move an inch. “Eyes straight forward 1 Shoulders back I 
Don’t move!” 

The superintendent came under the trees and* across the 
flagstone walk. He was a tall, skinny man, about forty-five 
years old. A snap-brim hat hid most of his face. The left 
sleeve of his coat was empty, pinned against his coat and 
tucked into the pocket. In his only hand he carried a slip of 
paper. There was anotner man with him. H<| was a big, beefy 
man who might have played tackle on a college football team 
ten years earlier. 

They walked up to where the new kids and the officer 
waited. The big man grinned at them. “Hallo, boys!” he 
said. “ I’m the director. My’name is Mr. McGuire, 1 want 
to introduce you to our superintendent. This is Mr. Fuller.” 
He grinned at them again and stepped back, so Fuller could 
have the stage. 

The one-armed man looked them over. Flis nose was thin, 
sharp, coming down to a straight-across mouth. You couldn’t 
see his eyes very well because of the way his hat w'as pulled 
down. But you felt as if he were looking through you all 
the time he was talking : ”... Each of you is given a number 
of credits when you arrive here. You have to work these off. 
You can get 125 off a month — providing — you have per- 
formed your various duties here properly and your behaviour 
has been above reproach. You will be checked on your com- 
pany record, school record, credit record, and departmental 
record. None of you has been given a sentence. You can 
work your way out of here. We try to keep before you the 
idea of good habits — personal cleanliness, honesty, obedience, 
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coK^peration, respect for property, and the use of clean lan- 
guage. Now, you boys have been assigned to your dormitories 
according to age. . . 

When he had hnisbed his speech he squinted at the slip of 
paper he held and read their names and the work they had 
been assigned to, glancing up quickly now and then to see if 
any of the boys were looking at his empty sleeve. 

“Nick Romano — kitchen.** 

« « • 

Superinten<f^t Fuller wen? back under the trees and across 
the flagstone walk to the office, one side of his body looking 
flat with the arm missing. Director McGuire, with a new 
cigarette in his mouth, got into a shiny this-year’s car and 
drove to some other part of the grounds. The new kids were 
marched into the big, empty gymnasium and lined up in two 
straight lo^s, one row behind the other. They stood with 
their arms folded. Some had their heads down. Some 
squirmed uncertainly. There were big ones and little ones. 
They were all scared. 

The gym. director wailed for them. He stood with his feet 
on the sideline ^stripe of the basketball court. Instead of 
looking at them he watched the officer trailing back up the low 
hill to the office. He was a short man, husky, with blue eyes 
and straight blond hair that was thinning. V^r a long while 
he watched the sidewalk going up to the office. ITien for the 
first time he looked at them all standing stiffly with their arms 
folded. “At ease!” he >cUed, He moved his head up and 
down the line., “ Well — here you are. The law says you stay 
hcie until you're reformed. Oh, yes. You'll be reformed when 
you get out of here. Oh, yes." 

His eyes glowered. But every once in a while they shot past 
the boys to the wide gymnasium door that stood open with 
sunlight in it in big chunks, and that gave a view all the way 
up the little incline of hill with a long sidewalk climbing to 
the office building. 

He went right on talking, like a quarterback yelling signals. 
“We mix you all up here. The cUan and the unclean, the 
young and the old, the innocent and the guilty,” He sighed 
heavily. His blue eyes w'erc grey. Tlie thing he was looking at 
wasn't there in the gym., but way off somewhere. He looked 
out the door steadily and said, “ If you refuse to work or are 
really the bad type we handcuff you to a cell in the basement 
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and shoot the fire hose on you until the water knocks you out 
or you decide to behave. That’s how we reform you. Oh, 
yes.” 

He looked all along the line, looking at them seriously. 

My name is Roy Qumn. Call me Roy. Or Quinn. Maybe 
— ^in front of the big shots — you’ll have to call me Mr. Quinn. 
Just don’t try to kid me. I know what goes on around here. 
Now, I’m nobody’s father. And I’m nobody’s big brother. If 
any of you boys get in a jam, come to me. And don’t worry 
about me talking. I’m your friend — and you won’t have 
many around here. Well, that’s all.” He clapped his hands 
together twice. “ Grab a ball and some bats.”» 

They went out into the sun that lay bright and yellow all 
over the reform school grounds. Far out they could see the 
workfields. On the baseball diamond they chose up sides and 
Quinn played baseball with them. 

« * 

llieir legs, a whole line of them in the reform school blue, 
were going down the stone steps beyond the iron fence to the 
basement. Nick bent |jiis head to get through the low door 
and went into the basement under the Comiviny B dormitory 
where all the guys but the older fellows, those seventeen and 
over, had to stay after supper until they were locked up in 
the dormitories. He walked in his reform school uniform: 
denim blue pants and shirt. They w'ere stiff and itchy. There 
were no shorts. Just pants, * shirt, socks, heavy workshoes. 
And a blue denim cap. Nick stuffed the cap into his back 
pocket and sat on the edge of one of the benches against the 
wall. 

Nick looked around. There was the door they had come 
through with a long corridor to the outside door. Someone 
had closed it and a couple of lucky guys were smoking, off in 
a corner with a bunch of the fellows hanging around them 
begging for butts. At the other end of the basement was 
another smaller room where Nick could see the long white 
troughs, stained and dripping water, where you took a leak. 
There were some showei* stalls, loo, with drains in the floor. 
Beyond the troughs there was a door. Just bars, like in jail, 
and locked with a big lock. A guard sat on a stool on the 
other side of the barred door at the foot of the three steps up. 
He was leaning sideways with his back against the bars, smok- 
ing quietly. Darkness was up the steps. 
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Inside the basement room where Nick was» pipes ran all 
around the walls. There were a couple of small barred win- 
dowSy neck-high. The basement was crowded with fellows. 
They laughed and talked and wrestled. They cursed a lot. 
Four of them sat, tailor-fashion, in the centre of the floor, 
irfaying pinochle. Two fellows sat facing each other with a 
bench between their legs and a chequer-board on the bench, 
fiut most oLthem just horsed around. 

A husky guy kicked the door open and came into the base- 
ment. He was so husky that be was sort of hunchbacked. His 
bushed red hgir stood tangled on his head. He had a kind of 
flattened-oul n^tse and freckles, big freckles. Right behind him 
were two other fellows walking dose to him. He squinted 
around the room at the guys on the benches. The fellows 
looked up and all started saying, “Hi, BricktopI Hallo, 
Bricktop? Watcha say, Bricktop?” But the voices were not 
friendly — only as if they were ah telling him anxiously : We’re 
on your siiie and you’re a swell guy. 

One of the fellows was crossing the room to the can. Brick- 
top stuck out his foot and tripped him. Ilien be laughed. And 
all the fellows laughed too, looking over at Bricktop. 

On a bench a fat kid polished an apple against his shirt 
front. Bricktop fWalked over, snatched it out of his hand and 
put his teeth half-way around it, biting in. The kid didn’t say 
anything. He sat there empty handed. His face got red and 
in a little while he got up and walked away like he was sneak- 
ing. 

All the fellows watched Bricktop sinking his teeth into the 
apple, not turning their heads, just looking out of the corners 
of their eyes. But w'hen Bricktop looked at any of them they 
grinned at him. 

When there was nothing much left but the core he offered 
It to one of the boys who had come in with him, a slim, good- 
looking fellow with light brown hair curly under his blue 
denim cap that was screwed around on his head so that the 
bill was at the back. The youth shook his head no, went over 
to a bench, sat down with his legs spread out in front of 
him and his head down and began to roll a cigarette. “ Here, 
Slim,” Bricktop said, handing the \iore to the other fellow 
who was with him. 

When the cigarette was ready, Bricktop said, “ Hey, Rocky, 
roll me a cigarette.” Rocky looked up through his hair. He 
tossed the cigarette underhand to Bricktop and started another 
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one {or himself. Bricktop nodded his head at Slim. ** Watch 
the door.” 

When Bricktop was sucking in on the cigarette greedily be 
noticed Nick, the new kid. For a while he stared at him, 
looking him over. Finally he crossed the room to where Nick 
was sitting on a bench trying not to be noticed. 

Nick saw the big workshoes and the blue denim pants legs 
standing close to him and looked up. Hunchbacked, Bricktop 
was squinting down at him with the tangle of revf hair over the 
narrowed eyes. ” 1 w'ant to see you outside.” 

Bricktop led the way to the barred door a^the back, la 
the dark, near the shower stalls, Nick heard Ruffling. Brick- 
top said hello to the guard— “Hi, Charlie!” — with a lot of 
swagger in his voice, and Charlie got right up and unlocked 
the door for them. 

The door creaked noisily and they stepped out beyond it 
into the hushed and cool night. They went behind the dormi- 
tory near the engine-room, Where a tall smokestack went 
straight up. They squatted up close to the smokestack in the 
dark, Bricktop motioning Nick down beside him. Nick sat, 
scared. 

“ You look like the right kind of guy,” Bricktop said. 

Nick didn’t .say anything. His fingers scratched across the 
dirt, gathering pebbles in a pile. 

Bricktop said, ” I run things around here.” 

The mountains were far out, black in the night. Like cut 
fiom cardboard. I'here were stars— Jots of stars. 

Bricktop talked out of the'eornw of his mouth; “We call 
ourselves the Spiders. I’m the boss,” 

I'here was a small pile of rocks under Nick’s hand. He 
could feel them. He pulled at the roots of crab grass. Around 
the cornet of the building was the guard who had let them 
out, smoking. 

“You got any money?” 

Nick pressed the little pile of rock.s dowm under his palm. 
He shook his head no, slowly: “No.” 

“You’ll get some? Your folks are going to send you 
some?” 

“ Yes ” 

“How much?” 

“ Maybe a dollar.” 

“ Weil, you’ve got to give seventy-five cents of it to me if 
you want protection. Guys who don’t kick in gei all their 
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Stull taken away from them — ^iike candy and magazines from 
home. Understand?” 

Nick looked at the black wall of mountains curving all 
around like a horseshoe. ” Yes,” he said, hardly audible. 

Bricktop didn’t talk so hardboiled then. ’Course we ain’t 
goin’ to let you join the gang yet. Not till we find out if you 
can take it.” 

Nick looked down into his fear and loneliness. He re- 
membered; ^You’ll be reformed when you get out of here. 
Oh, yes.” The strap was twisted in the housefather’s fist and it 
touched the fy>or. 

Bricktop saK^ ” I think we'll get along.” 

The moon was up and beautiful over the reform school. 
The open square between the buildings was flooded with it. 
There were stars trailing down behind the mountains. In the 
workfields, w^ay oven looking like they were plastered up 
against the mountains, the long, even rows of corn rustled 
gently, toui'hing their leaves together. 1‘here were spider 
webs; they were silvered with dew. The sugar beets sucked 
in the dew. The flagstones, like silver-black discs, walked 
under the trees into the reform school grounds. You couldn’t 
sec the flowers in the dark. But when voii listened you could 
hear the crickets^li making low, vibrating noises together. 


7 

The whistle screeched in a lolig-drawn siren howl and the 
foity boys got out of bed hastily. 

Light spread over the mountains. 

Again the bars lit up and the boys inside stooped ove^- their 
beds, making them. Nick fumbled with the blanket, trying 
to make it fold under the foot of the bed and smooth out. 
Twice he tried and couldn't. Right close to him a quiet voice 
said, “ ril help you.” Nick looked up into the serious grey 
eyes of a Mexican boy about his age. The boy stood in the 
aisle between the beds. He was skinny. His bones showed 
like knots in a rope. His cheekbones were pinched up high 
with slight shadows under them, and when Nick smiled at 
him he averted his eyes shyly. But he moved in next to Nick 
and with expert hands made the bed. Bending over, tighten- 
ing the blanket down, he said. “ My name’s Jesse.” 

“Mine’s Nick.” 
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When the bed was made Jesse said, "" We got to sweep die 
dormitory.*’ He got Nick a broom and they worked close 
together. 

“Where do you work?” You had to listen hard to hear 
Jesse. 

“ Jn the kitchen,” Nick said. 

“ I’m in the shoeshop.” 

Up in front, standing by the door, a houjpboy in blue 
denims just like them was bossing the work. Once in a while 
he’d curse somebody, showing he was a big shot and meant 
business. 

Jesse and Nick went down the long flight cl steps together. 
“ We got to scrub the basement.” Nick followed him. 

In the basement they filled pails with hot, soapy water, 
turned up their pants, hung then shirts over the waterpipes 
and, stripped to the waist, started swabbing down the base- 
ment, About twelve boys worked there, splashing out the 
soapy water and then mopping it up. Nick amf Jesse hung 
close together. With their backs bent, they worked the heavy 
mops back and forth over the dirty concrete. 

When they were finished they didn’t have much time to 
wash. They just rubied soap and water on their faces fast, 
wiped It off and started pulling on ihcir shirts. Jesse didn’t 
have much chest to button his shin over; all his ribs showed 
through his brown skin. Nick was glad he had a big chest 
and big shoulders. But he put on his shirt fast when Jesse, 
with his head half-hung, looked over at him, at his husky 
chest and arras, 

Nick had just started buttoning when a whistle blew. 
“Hurry!” Jesse said, panicky. He hurried. They combed 
their hair as best they could with their fingers and Jesse, 
walking fast, led the way. 

With the other boys of Company B they marched in line 
out of the big upstairs door, down the broad stone steps and 
on to the green of the lawm. The man with the soldier’s cap 
and the whistle was standing on a little rise of ground. He 
blew his w'histle. Every boy came stiffly lo attention. In front 
of the other two dormitories the rest of the fellows were in 
straight oblong boxes df blue denim against the green lawn. 
The officer blew his whistle again. Companies A, B and C 
fell in line in order and marched across the grounds, then 
back. The long formation started with the big fellows and 
petered down to the little kids ten and eleven years old. 
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They mdrched up and dov^n until breaktast was leady. 
Then another whistle blew somewhere else and they marched 
in to break last 

Jesse, in line with Nick, said quickly, m a whisper, ** 1 can't 
sil with you — don't talkl” 

There were eight lellows to a table. One of the men pointed 
to an empty place and Nick went there I he eight boys stood 
by the tabic with their arms folded All over the dining-ioom 
It was like Aiat \ou h<id to sa\ blessings with >our arms 
folded and your head down 

Up in fron^ at a long table with a white cloth that was just 
for the ofhccr%. and bousefatner, Supcimtendcnt Fuller stood 
leading the blessing He said it as it be were God 

From Th> bount> through Christ our Lord, AMEN " 

rhen the officer who marched thum in said out of the 
corner of his mouth, “Onel I wo* Ihree!” 

And everybody sat down 

It was irfani then Once you hit that diiung-roora and said 
the blessings >ou didn't talk until you got out One gu\ look 
a chance, a fellow sitting near Nick He whispered to the 
boy next to him, “ Let s fog the new kid " 

Arms went out every vvherc leachirjg, filling plates, taking 
do iqhniits Plattv> of tood went ngtit under Nick's nose to the 
fellow on the olhei suit of him withou* stopping long enough 
for him to gel any Oatmeal iut^iped up oqf ot bowK of 
mdk Jam was icd on whtU slices of bread Iheie were 
sauccis of prunes And the doughnuts were blown and ^nsp 
looking 

All the othai fjUoWj weie eating grecdilv But there was 
nothing on Nick’s plate And every platter wis eaiclully at 
the other end ot the table 

Each table had is a waiter, a reform school boy in a white 
jacket I hen wuiter watched the togging and grinned, blow- 
ing little snicker % of laughter through his nose is he stiicd at 
Nick’s empty plate and his hint and bewildered e>es 

\ou toiildn t say a word at the table Not a woid Jhe 
waiters brought the salt, the water, the bread and milk, and 
stuff like that You held up a hand and signalled what you 
wanted by so man> fingers Nick saw the guys get milk and 
later bread Nick tried, boiling up four fingers The waitei 
grinned brought over the pitcher and filled his glass with 
water One of the guy^ laughed, blowing oatmeal across the 
table He laughed almost too loud Superintendent fullei 
looked up over a spoon of iced cantaloupe and frowned 
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Nick looked at his empty plate and all the fellows shovel- , 
ling the food in. Then he glanced at the waiter timidly. The 
waiter was looking right at him, encouraging him. Nick hdd 
his little finger. 

Salt. 

Ihey were allowed just so much time to eat. Then they 
heard a whistle. And they went to work. 

As he came into the long kitchen Nick sa-v^his new boss. 
The kitchen oiticer was a kind of nice-looking man, not very 
old. His name was Kennedy and he said he used to cook on 
a boat. He talked to Nick and the rest of thgm almost as if 
he were young himself. He was one of Ihone men who was 
always cursing. 

There were six fellows working in the kitchen — two on the 
dishx^s, two on the range and two on the kettles. Kennedy 
laughed and told Nick, “ You start on dishes, but you can be 
promoted. You can move up to the range and then to the 
kettles. But only when some sonofabitch leavesT"’ 

Just before they had to rush to get the lunch ready Kennedy 
called Nick over. He said, “ If you do anything wrong 1 have 
to fill this out and send it over to the office.’* Nick saw 
printed on top in big ^pitals: MISCONDUCT SLIP. “When 
you take one of these over there they add some more dis- 
credits to your record, 1 seldom send one of them in; but 
I just thought Fd tell you.” Then he looked away, out the 
window, cursed, and told Nick to go back to work. 

The other fellow helping peel potatoes said to Nick, “ Them 
things go lough on you wlien you have to take one in. It 
all goes by what the officer writes down. And if he writes it 
down pretty strong, when you get to the office they say, *1 
think you belter take a few. Pull them down.’ ” He screwed 
his mouth up sideways and skidded the knife around the end 
of the potato. " Then you pull down >our pants and they let 
you have it. You get discredits too. 1 seen guys catch two 
hundred and fifty discredits just for whistling. It’s all how the 
officer feels.” 

rhen it was noon and they went back to the dinlng-rocmi. 
Between the buildings Nick met Jesse coming out of the shoe- 
shop. They fell into ^tep together, shyly, without words. 
Along the sidewalk there came a negro, a fellow about seven- 
teen. He was handsome like a brown, smoothly built race 
horse. He had the same bulging muscles that didn’t really 
bulge, but seemed to ripple like water; with shoulders straight 
across, and a slim waist buckled under a wide black belL 



with arms coming down to big hands. His face was brown 
and all shiny. His shoulders were back and he walked kind 
of proud, with a certain challenge to the toss of his head. All 
the fellows said hallo to him. When Nick and Jesse came 
along he didn't wait for Jesse to say hello. He grinned, and 
with it came the words, friendly-like. “ How’s it goin’. 
Bones?” And he looked at Nick friendly, too. 

” They call^me Bones,” Jesse said softly. 

“Who’s that guy?” Nick asked, curious. 

“He’s champ of the hill.” 

“ What do yiu mean, champ of the hill?” 

“He can fight anybody in here. The best fighter is aKva>s 
champ of the hill. If you want to be champ you challenge 
the guy who is and fight him on the hill behind the dormi- 
tories. And if you win, you are.” 

They walked along towards lunch. Nick watched all the 
fellows in blue piling up the steps of the dining-room. 
“What’s hiS’ name?” Nick asked. 

“ Allen. Nobody wants to go to war with him.” 

Under the trees of the square Bricktop, Rocky and Slim 
walked towards them. They had their shirts unbuttoned all 
the way down to their belts and throwi^open. Their shut-taiU 
were out in fronUand knotted with the ends standing out like 
bbws. On their chests they had their names smashed into 
their skin, and under their names, pinched inj?ruised, dark- 
ened skin, was a big S for Spiders. Nick looked below the 
twisted-around cap and in between the long, narrow V of 
open shirt: Rocky, 

Bricktop had his thumbs looped in his belt. He didn't 
speak to Nick. He just gave him a superior, dismissing glance 
and let his eyes go over to Jesse. “ Well, if it ain’t the bag of 
bones. You still walking around?” 

Jesse went red. 

Rocky looked away from Jesse at Nick, and Nick saw 
Rocky’s mouth tighten a little. Then Rocky's lips twisted in 
a friendly smile. He bobbed his head and said, “Hi I” Nick 
bobbed his head, too, and said, “ Hi.” Nick turned around 
and looked back at Rocky. All the Spiders had their shirts 
pulled out sloppy in the back. 

After lunch they had half an hour off in the basement, 
where they sat around. They were hardly down there, with 
their butts eased down on benches and some of the guys 
cutting up, when a kid hopped in through the door and 
shouted, “Here comes Fuller!” 
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All the fellows stopped horsing around. They all hunched 
up stiff and tense. Some sat with their heads down. Some 
watched the door. They could hear the superintendent’s feet 
clicking on the concrete like a soldier’s as he came along the 
hallway. 

He came in. He looked around at them like he owned 
them. His grey eyes were just a cold stare. 

Nick looked at the empty sleeve and a little shiver ran up 
his back. The fellows all said that he had mSre strength in 
his one aim than most men had in two. 

In the only hand he had Superintendent Ijuller carried a 
small wooden box of matches. He swung hgi arm back and 
forth with the box showing in between his lean, bony fingers. 
He went through to the back, and they could hear him yelling 
at ihe guard, bawling hell out of him about something. Then 
his clicking heels carried him back through the room where 
they were and out of the basement. 

The fellows were quiet even after he had goifb. 


8 


Tn the kitchen Nic? peeled more potat<jes. He sat on a 
bench with a newspaper between his feel to catch the peelings 
that curled from under the blade of the knife. There was a 
big live-gallon can half full of water on the floor near him 
for the potatoes. He liked to finish a potato so he could toss 
it into the pail, hear it go spUh-lashl and watch it settle down 
at the bottom on top of the other potatoes. The big kitchen 
smelled good with meat baking and pots bubbling on top of 
the stove where the range boys, with long spoons, took care 
of them. For a moment, mingled in the smell of the food 
and the familiar sounds of a kitchen, the faces of his parents 
loomed large before his eyes. . . . 

He saw Pa standing straight-backed and square-shoulderea, 
his face never losing that severe look, saying in his stern 
voice, “Our Nick is a fine boy. Our Nick is going to be a 
priest. We are going to give our Nick to the church.” And 
Ma nagging him abou4 brushing his teeth and shining his 
shoes. And Ma\s favourite story. He still thought about that 
mouse and felt sorry lor it. 

4 * « * 
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. . , Alongside of Rankin* s grocery store there was a crowd 
of people in a circle, their leg^ shutting out what was going 
on in the circle . . . then, between t rouse rlegs, he could 
see a cat crouching over something. He moved up to the legs 
hesitantly, squirming in between leg^, and stood inside the 
circle . . . and . . on the ground ... by the green and crumbly 
boards of the grocery store . . . there was a tiny little mouse 
with pleading eyes looking up .. . there was a cat playing 
with it, but gAting ready to eat it . . the cat slapped, slapped, 
slapped . . the cat didn*t have its claws all the way out , . . 

it just patted and slapped the mouse, trying to make it run . . . 
Ifjtftg to have^.fun with the scared little, black-eyed little, 
trembling little mouse Black little eyes, scared little eyes . . . 
and the cafs paw reathing out . . . toying, shipping, playing 
. . dapping, playing, tipping ... he walked over real fast 
with his head down and drawn in because he was shy and 
ashamed and embarrassed . . quukly he pithed up the mouse 
and stuck h in his coat pocket . . in the darkness of his 

pOi ket and the palm of his hand he could feel the tiny, soft 
little mouse tranhhng . . and qtiLkly he had squirmed post 
the legs and walked away in the alley he let the mouse 
go, .. . 


• 4t * 

Nick lowered his head Ho could foci his lialids ironibling 
He took the list ol the pcohiig Ironi the potato and tossed it 
into the pail 

He heard the iow miuniur of an automobile and ihe click- 
shut of the car door 1 ooking up, he saw Mr McCiuiic. the 
director, ge* out of hi*? shun green limousine and wait for the 
visitor » who weie casing Iheir long legs out bevond the Jcithcr 
upholslerv to the gravel path at the bsck entr.mce to the 
kitchen. Mr. McCiuire wore a summer suit and spotless white 
shoes As Usual, he was smiling at the visitors and pointing: 
“This is the kitchen We prepare four hundred mcah here 
every d^V . 

The visitors were smokintr cigarettes and stood squinting 
into the sun in the direction Mr. McGuire was pointing. Then 
the three of them came crunching up the gravel walk towards 
the green door, 

Mr. McGuire said, “Don’t give any of the boys cigarettes. 
They’ll ask for them “ 

They were at the screen door One of the visitors looked at 
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his cigarette that was more than half gone and tossed it on 
the ground. He stopped out only the coal of the cigarette, 
carefully. Mr. McOuue said, putting one white shoe-toe over 
the butt, “ ITiey’d have that in a minute/’ And he twisted 
around and around on it, grinding the paper and flaking the 
tobacco into the dirt. He smiled with one hand bolding the 
door open and the othei on the visitor’s shoulder in a com- 
ladely pal. “ We try to break the bo>s of smoking,” 

The visitor looked doubtful. The othei visitor earned his 
cigaiette into the kitchen witli him. 

llie kitchen door banged and Mr. McGuire l{^d them across 
the white -scrubbed boaids. Ihey had to pas^sNick. Already 
the director knew his name. He said. “Hallo, Nick!” and 
rumpled his hair. Nick didn’t like that. It was like when Ma 
patted him. 

McGuiie’s back was to him now, with the two men follow- 
ing him. Nick staled at the cigarette, then up at the mao, 
wanting to ask for it. begging lor it with his eyA. The man 
looked at McGuire’s bacls., wnnkled his eyebrows in a Irown 
and shrugged his shouldeis helplessly. Nick held his glance 
a moment longer m giave youth! uincss. There was something 
nice m the man’s eygs, something that had been m Father 
O’Neil’s Serious, yet Undly and half smiiing, with sympa- 
thetic nccJle-pomts of light in their centres. And now he was 
smiling at him with bis forehead wrinkled into the grin and 
his nioulh twisted up at one end He turned, walking to catch 
up w'llh MsGuirc and the other visitor. 

Nick followed him with Ris eyes. Ihc man was tall and 
slender, with loose shoulders inside an easy-coat, as he moved 
away. 

Ihey crossed the kitchen. Ihc man, nodding towards Nick, 
asked Mctmire, “What did tfiat boy do?” 

“I’ve been lure seven year and I've never asked a boy 
what he did. Tm afraid it would prejudice me against him,” 
Director McGuiie said. Ihey were approaching Kennedy 
now. McGuire put his hand on the visit *r’s arm. “Yon said 
your name was Holloway, didn’t you?”— chuckling — “ 1 never 
forget a name.” 

“ Yes. Giant Holloway,” the man said. 

McGuire intiodiiccd the visitois, and they shook hands. 
McGuire’s voice went on smoothlj : “ Mr. Kennedy instructs 
the boys in cooking. When they leave here they are capable 
of seeking employment in a restaurant or cafeteria. This 
boy here— -hallo Bobl” — he felt Bob’s imncIc — “ is Jearmng 
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how to run a modern range.” Mr. McGuire hoisted one 
white shoe up on the round of a stool, took a match from the 
box on top of the stove, struck it against the stove and lit a 
cigarette. Bob, behind the director's back, looked hangdog 
at Holloway, who still carried his cigarette, and his lips said, 
without making noise, “Gimme a cigarette,” 

Nick, going to the stockroom for the carrot scraper, went 
over to see ^f the man who came in smoking had thrown 
away the cigarette. A kid of about eleven came in from the 
office with the next day's menu and handed it to Kennedy. 
When he was gone Holloway said, “ Good lord ! What could 
a little kid like that do?” 

McGuire laughed pleasantly and explained like a teacher 
telling somebody something. He talked about playing hooky, 
shoplifting in dime stores, broken families and behaviour 
patterns. Kennedy said, “ You'd be surprised what some of 
these god — ^some of these little kids can gel into. They can 
raise — er — all kinds of devilment.” 

“Well, I want to show you the whole plant!” McGuire 
said affably. “ We'll have to move on.*' On the way out he 
mussed Nick's hair again. 

One of the visitors asked McGuire, “ Do you give the boys 
any sex instruclinn here?” 

“ Oh, nor McGuire looked shocked. Then he said, 
“They've learned about all that on the streets Jjcf ore they got 
here.” 

“ I mean — that is ” the young man said. “ I thought 

perhaps you directed their sex knowledge ” 

“ We give them religious instruction,” McGuire concluded, 

The two visitors fastened glances and smiled a little. 
McGuire didn't see. He was looking sideways up the side of 
a far mountain. A sudden frown passed over his features. 
It was like a confession, and he walked to the car soberly. 
Then he was smiling again when he looked at them. 

“ You seem quite interested in what we're doing here to 
rehabilitate the boys,” he said to the two visitors. 

“ Yes,” the one called Holloway answered. “ We’re doing 
some research work in penology at the university.” He ran 
his fingers into his hair and massaged his scalp. “ I want to 
know all about these schools, so I can write about them 
fairly.” 

For a moment McGuire looked taken aback. Then he said, 
“Fine! Fine! Glad to help you. Wc’ll go over to the shoe- 
shop now. ITie shoeshop is a tremendous saving to the lax- 
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payers. All the boys’ shoes are made and repaired there. 
New shoes would cost around four dollars a pair on the 
market; but we make them of first-class leather for about a 
dollar and a half. Socks are knitted in the shop for about 
three cents a pair. . . 

The car rolled slowly under the wide spread of trees. 
McGuire half-twisted around in the front seat, while one 
beefy arm thrown up on the cushion pointed out buildings 
and the workfields — “ where the boys grow thetr own food.** 

« • « 

Again their legs were going down the stone steps beyond 
the iron fence to the basement. Inside the fellows started 
ganging up with pals. Right away Nick saw Rocky, and 
RocKy winked at him. Nick bobbed his head hallo and 
started looking around for a place to sit. On the long bench 
against the wall he saw a coloured kid — a new l^ld. The kid 
was looking right at hirr^ and it was a scared-to-dealh look, 
like when you're far away from home and don’t know no- 
body. He watched Nick for a long moment. Then he twisted 
his lips in the faint Ijeginning of a smile. Nick grinned at 
him and started to go right over. Brick U^p walked to the 
centre of the floor, wheie Nick had to pass, and stood there 
waiting. 

“ Hallo, Nick,” he said like he was doing him a favour, but 
his eyes w'ere mean. 'Fhen he said, loud enough for everybody 
to hear, ” They brought a nigger in lo-day.” Nick looked at 
the kid, quick, and saw his face crumple. 

Nick half-hung his head. A little lifted curl of hair fell 
over his forehead. He looked over the big edge of Bricktop’s 
shoulder at the coloured kid who sat straight up on the bench 
with skinny shoulders and not much chest inside the blue 
denim jacket that was too large for him. He didn’t have 
much hair. What there was of it was screw^ed down on bis 
head like flies on fly-paper. He had while eyes in a black 
face. And now his lower lip trembled is Bnektop said the 
words loud, “They brought a nigger in TO-day.” Then Nick 
saw the other kid, a lit^e kid, come in from the toilet, look 
over at Bricktop and sit down quietly on the opposite end of 
the bench. He was real young — only about twelve — and real 
small. His blond hair spilled all over his forehead without 
any curl at all, A little kid with big eyes that looked every- 
where, and skin the colour of a girl’s. Even his cheeks were 
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kind of red. Nick watched, and saw him edging down the 
bench. 

“ We don’t talk to no niggers in here,” Bricktop was saying 
to Nick. Nick’s eyes, hitting over Bricktop’s shoulder, saw 
the blond kid pushing down the bench, see-sawing down its 
whole length, “You ain’t going to talk to no niggers, are 
you?” Bricktop told Nick loudly, bossing him. Nick bung 
his head and said softly, hoping the coloured kid, who was 
all of a sudden ditferent and a nigger, wouldn’t hear, “No, 1 
won’t.” 

“ You won’t what?” 

“ I won’t taljf to any niggers,” Nick said, shamed. 

“Don’t forget.” 

The little blond kid had worked his way the length of the 
bench; he had reached the opposite end. He was right next 
to the other kid. He stretched out his hand and, watching 
Bricktop carefully, laid it on the black kid’s knee. And he 
smiled at t^e nigger kid. 

Nick saw and hung his head. 

It was then that Bricktop looked over and saw what was 
going on. 

“Hey, you! Come here!” Bricktop veiled at the white kid; 
and he snapped Ijjs head in a motion that meant: “ and hurry 
up!” All the fellows were watching now. 

The kid stood up, straight, almost proudly, and walked 
across the basement to Bricktop, 

“What do you want?" His voice was as big as Bricktop 
even if he wasn't. And he looked straight at Bricktop. 

Nick stood fastened to the floor. His chin was way, way 
down. 

“ Did you hear what I said?” Bricktop had his shoulders 
hunched and he was frowning with one corner of his mouth 
lifted, with deep and ugly wrinkles from his nose to the ends 
of his mouth. 

“ Yeah,” the kid said, not backing down, 

“Well, what’s the big idea?” 

You could tell the kid was breathing hard, and his face 
coloured some. Not scared, though. “ I’ll talk to anybody I 
want.” 

Bricktop put a big hand in the kid’s face and shoved. The 
kid went off his feet, folded up in the middle and, landing on 
his behind, slid Across the floor. It could have been funny 
the way he slid across the floor. 
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Nick, with his head still dowQ, went outside. He didn't 
even hear Charlie the guard say, “ You’re with Bricktop. 
Bricktop told me it was all right” 

Someone was walking with him in the dark. He didn't 
look. Whoever it was walked right along with him, side by 
side. For a long time he didn’t look. Leaves, under their feet, 
made sad little sounds when they crumpled. Ihe night gave 
its sounds under rocks, in tree limbs, across open fields. 
Finally Nick looked. Rocky was walking aloiig*with him. 

They didn’t say any tiling. Just walked slow. And when 
there were small stones in the road Rocky gentjy kicked them 
out of the way. When they came to the big jtluare of build- 
ings Rocky turned off. 


9 

Nick sat on the hard basement bench with his ♦lead leaning 
against the water pipes and waited tor liie go-to-bed whistle. 
He rubbed the back oi his head against the water pipe. At 
eight o’clock you went to bed. Until then you stayed here. 
If you had cards, you played cards. If you had chequers, 
you played chequers.*// you had them. Jf you didn’t, you 
jusi didn’t, 'rheii you sat around saying what you did when 
you were out. This is how 1 broke into a store.” “ This is 
how I si ole a car.” You wised each other up. And all of 
them had plenty of girls on the line. Lots of times the fellows 
had asked him what he did. “ I didn’t steal that bike, but 
because Tony was my pal and because he was a swell guy I 
didn’t squeal. It’s a bum rap. So you don’t tell. You leave it 
a blank. . . 

The whistle blew. 

They marched out of the basement, each head bending a 
little to get under the low door, and wem in a long line to the 
front entrance of the dormitory. In the hallway at the foot 
of the long ladder of steps up to the bedroom floor stood 
Wallace, the housefather. Wallace counted them as they 

came in : “ One — two — threo ” At the top of the steps 

by the door leading to the beds, old Hendricks, their night 

guard, recounted them: “One— two — three ” 

And at the bottom: “Sixteen — seven tecn—eighteen ” 

They climbed the stairs with the beds waiting: “Sixteen — 
seventeen — eighteen ” 
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Wallace looked at each boy as he passed with his head down. 
Wallace tolled the numbers off: “ Thirty-three— thirty-four 
— thirty-five ” 

Nick came with the others, in close-locked step. Wallace 
looked at Nick with something meanly critical in his eyes. 
The Company B boys went up the steps. And Old Hendricks: 

“Thirty-three— thirty-four— thirty-five ” The last of the 

blue denim lyie trailed up the steps, checked and double- 
checked. Old Hendricks leaned over the banister with darken- 
ing light on his thinning hair: “All right, Mr. Wallace. 
They’re all he#?.” 

The big outsitle door closed heavily. The bolt shot across 
loudly. And the key grated. Ihen housefather Wallace’s 
footsteps went into the downstans part of the dormitory. 

Old Hendricks locked the upstairs door and stood inside, 
stuffing the key in his pocket. I he fellows started undiessing. 
They folded their clothes over the foot of the beds and pulled 
on their nig?itgowns. 

Nick, in the white nightgown, flattened his bare feet against 
the coolness of the floor and waited. You undressed in silence 
and stood by the beds. You didn’t go up there and just hit 
the hay. “ One ’’ — and you kneel do\v;n; “ two — three ” and 
you pray. 

Old Hendricks’ voice rumbled over the heads bent on the 
blankets, “ Our Father, Who art in heaven, hallpwed by I'hy 
name . . 

You’re supposed to say them to yourself. But you don't. 
It’s a game to start low, murnffling them; then louder and 
louder in differe^it parts of the lOom. And pretty soon dif- 
ferent guys keep going, “Amen! Amen! AMEN! AMEN! 
AMEN!” And later, “ WVre finished! WE’RE FIN- 
ISHED!” Then Old Hen-Pick yells, “Shut up, you sonofa- 
bitch!” 

“ One ” — and you get off your knees; “ two — three ” — and 
you climb into bed with the nightgowns craw’ling up over your 
belly, . . . 

Nick lay on the cot, not sleeping — twisting. Around him in 
the room things came to life. The partitioned-off toilet way 
down at the end of the last beds stood out in the dark. The 
cots with the humped-up shoulders and rear ends of the guys 
all around him. Sometimes a fellow got out of the bed and 
went like a ghost betv.^een the two long aisles of beds to the 
toilet, and Hen-Pick snapped his flashlight on him. 

Bars on end with moonlight on them. 
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Nick turned on the mattress. Out through the bars were 
hunks of mountains standing up black. No sound now. No 
whistles. Sometimes a fellow turning in his sleep. That made 
you more lonesome. All the guys asleep and you awake and 
alone in the night. . . . 

Brrrrrrring! 

The phone went off. making Nick jump. Hen-Pick’s chair 
legs hit the floor. He took the receiver off righ^away. “ Hen- 
dricks,” Hen-Pick said. “ Everything okay.” Then the re- 
ceiver went back on. 

Nick lay real still, listening for the nigljj sounds. He 
strained his ears, but he could hear nothing. »With his eyelids 
shut down tight, the night was heavy against them, but he 
couldn’t sleep. If he could have just stayed out of trouble . . . 
What were they doing at home now? They'd feel bad if they 
knew . . . how he felt. . . . 

. . . Rring! . . . everything . . . okay . , « 

Nick turned heavily. 

A wolf howled. 

. . . thing . . . o . . . kay. . . . 

It was all black. Once a rooster, thinking it was day, awoke 
in the chicken barns^ crowed lonesomely; he sounded . . . 
scared . , . ^leep came twisting in througji the straight up 
and down bars. Hunks of it. . . . 

You can reach way dowm inside you, and I sat on a fence 
in the backyard just when ihe sun was going down and made 
things out of the clouds. That’s an eagle and there goes a 
three-cornered lake with soft white land all around it. And, 
oh! look ai the Indian head. Like a penny. It’s a man- 
Indiaii with just one big feather sticking up. A rooster opens 
his mouth w'ith his head buck, but the sound that comes out 
is the sound of a whistle. It hurts my ears. There’s a horse 
with its front legs up in the air — a big white horse. Maybe 
it’s Sir Galahad’s horse. It is Sir Galahad’s horse. And when 
Ma says take out this paper and burn it, you set the boxes 
in rows in the alley and set them on fire, making believe it is 
a city on lire. Cornflakes boxes are big buildings like down- 
town. ... In the straight up-and-down church the little bell 
sounds like a whistle between clenched teeth . , . and tall 
censers . . . sw'ing . . . swing . . . incense in long, WTapping 
spirals . . . swing . . . swing . . . it’s only the chunks of night 
and sleep coming through the bars ... a wolf howls ... an 
engine hoots . . . and the thoughts of. , • . 
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McGuire pushed open the screen door, letting in flies, and 
came into the kitchen. He walked over to where Nick was 
rubbing a greasy dishrag around the bottom of a big cooking 
kettle. McGujre smiled at Nick and said in a big-brother 
voice, “ How'd you like to catch some fresh air, Nick?*' 

“Yes. sir." 

They went towards the garage behind the officer’s quarters. 
“How are youegetting along?” McGuire asked, 

“All right.” 

“ Do you like it here?” 

“It's all right.” 

“ I thought you might like to get away from the kitchen for 
a while,” McGuire said. He ground out a cigarette . “ Mr 
Fuller wants his car washed. I've got one kid on the job, but 
he needs help.” 

They were at the back of the garage. A red water-hose lay 
twisted across the broad oblong of pavement where a big 
cream-coloured Cadillac, shiny with chrome and extra lights, 
was wheeled out beyond the garage doors. A kid was stooped 
over near one of the white-walled tyres with the nozzle of 
the hose in a pail. The water hissed and butj?led and filled 
up into the pail. 

“ Nick,” McGuire said, “ this is Tommy.” Nick looked 
and saw the kid Bricktop had sftoved across the basement, 

McGuire went around the corner of the building towards 
the office, Nick filled another pail and dipped a sponge into 
the cold water. It made his hands numb. 

“What happened to the nig ?” Nick blushed and 

didn’t say it. “ Is that coloured kid in your dormitory?” 

Tommy looked up from a hubcap. vSun put light in his 
eyes and on his straight, mussed blond hair. “Sam? Yes. 
He’s in my dormitory.” 

They washed the ciir, scrubbed mud off the tyres, pulled 
dead moths and grasshoppers away from the radiator grill. 
The sun kept streaking the windows 'because they didn’t dry 
them last enough. 

“ How old are you?” Nick asked Tommy, 

“ I’m eleven. How old are you?” 

“ Fourteen.” 

Their elbows opened and closed down as they rubbed the 
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polish over the back of the car. “ Sam’s a nice kid,” Tommy 
said suddenly. He smiled a little. “ We’re good pals.” 

It was hard reaching over the top of the car, polishing it. 

” What kind of work does your father do?” 

” He’s dead.” 

“Oh — that’s too bad.” Nick put more polish on his rag, 
busy then keeping the embarrassment out of his voice. 

“ He wasn’t there much anyway,” Tommy sa^d, 

« « * 

McGuire came back. 

“ Ail finished, boys?” he asked cheerfully. 

They nodded their heads. The car stood, glistening in the 
sun. It was low and shiny and powerful-looking. 

McGuire told Tommy that he could sweep out the garage, 
and he gave Nick a broom, telling him to sweep the sidewalk 
all the way around the building. 

Nick loafed near the corner of the building. noL sweeping 
fast or much, looking up at the mountains that were beautiful 
as they tumbled up and down under the sun. A man. some 
visitor who was walking around alone, was coining towards 
him. When he got close he saw Nick and snryled. Right away 
Nick whispered, “ Have you got a cigarette, mister?” Staring 
up into his face, he recognised one of the men who had come 
into the kitchen the first day Nick had been in the school. 

The man ran his hand into his hair and the hair stood up 
between his fingers. “1 can'l give you one here,” he said. 
He smiled again, in a friendly sort of way. “ It’s heck when 
you want to smoke and haven't got one, isn’t it? I’ll walk to 
the end of the building and drop some on the lawn there. 
Then when you get a chance you can pick them up.” 

“ All right, Ihanks—thanks a \nd leave some matches, 
too, will you ?” 

The man walked along near the edge of the sidewalk. His 
hand c-ame out of his pocket. Nick saw the cigaietles fall out 
of his fingers on to the lawn. 

With his head down and his eyes, under the cap, looking 
around everywhere, Nick bent over the broom and swept to 
the end of the sidewalk fash He stooped over, picked the 
cigarettes up. Five of them. They were a little damp from 
the grass. But he had smokes. He was standing up again 
when his eyes went over to the side window of the office. 
Superintendent Fuller had his one arm up near the pane. A 
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long finger moved back and forth, motioning Nick into the 
office. 

Fuller sat behind his wide shiny-topped desk. His hand 
was up with a big opal ring shooting colours. He pointed to 
the desktop and Nick put the cigarettes there. 

“ You will report at the recreation hall to-morrow when the 
whistle blows for lunch/’ 

* e 4 

Outside or)f the sidewalk, coming towards the steps, was 
Rocky. Like iilways, he walked slow, with a careless grace 
and a loobc. easy movement. He walked real slow, with his 
head turning and his cap, screwed around backwards, turning 
too. Rocky had eyebrow's that made him look like he was 
alw^ays asking a question. One side of his hair fell over the 
end of his forehead. He had a wade mouth that grinned a lot. 
He seemca as if he was always having a good time and 
everything was a joke. He grinned at Nick, his eyes shutting 
down a little and his mouth spreading out red, showing white 
teeth. “H.ulo, Nick/' 

Nick liked having Rocky know his name. He said, “Hallo, 
Rocky/’ and fo,^got about the cigarettes, the hand pointing 
and the rect cation hall to-morrow. 

* * 4 

The fellows all stood near the back of the gym, a whole line 
of them. I hc\' didn’t talk much. Every once in a wdnle they 
glowered up at the stern fronted windows of the building 
covered over w'llh heavy vvebbings of iron. A fellow came up 
and asked, “ Who is it?” 

“ Allen/’ said a fellow. 

“ Allen’s getting licked/’ said another. 

“What happened? He took off?” 

“ Naw. The drill officer called him a name/’ said a fellow'. 

“ Allen beat hell out of the bastard,” said another. 

They waited. 

Bnektop slouched near the fence 'with his big arms on lop 
of it and his chin resting on them. 

“ Allen can take it,” said a fellow. 

Then Allen came 

His brown, shiny face w'as unnaturally pale. Sweat beaded 
over it. I'herc was a little blood soaked through on his shirt- 
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back. But his head was up fiercely. And he had a light- 
mouthed grin that circled around his teeth. 

“ Who did it?” a fellow asked. 

“Fuller,” Allen snapped. 

“How many?” another fellow asked. 

“Plenty, man!” Ihe grm was tight. “I told him I had 
more ass than he had leather.” Hjs eyes turned mad. 

Bricktop watched. He listened. Then he moied away with 
Slim. “ Ihey shoulda killed the nigger,” he ^aid. 

Jesse, walking with Nick, said, “ Bricktop don’t like him 
because he can’t fight him.” 

A fellow Nick didn’t know said, “Bricktop was champ of 
the hill until Allen came here.” He knew' a lot about the 
beatings. “ You bend over and grab >our ankles (jr a bench — 
with your pants down. Or they lay >ou flat on a bench and 
tie your ankles and wrists.” 

“How many do you get?” 

“ It all depends. The least they give you is seven.” 

“For nothing at aU,” another fellow put in. “For just 
talking or cussing at an officer they give you a cnss-croas.” 

“ What’s that?” Nick asked. 

The fellows laughed. “They run the clippers through your 
hair this way, then that way.” He dcmonslraied with his 
fingers. 


I m «i 

In between the shoeshop and the kitchen they had a few 
minutes, and Nick said to Je?.sc, “J had some cigareites, and 
he saw me and told me to go ovei to the recreation hall.” 
Jesse paled a liitlc. “What do they do to you?” Nick asked. 

“ They may chain you and put w^ater on you or ” The 

whistle blew. They hung close together another minute. 
“ You ” — Jesse put his hand on Nick’s arm and tightened 
his fingers — “ you won’t get any lunch.” From inside his shirt 
front he pulled a candy bar and stuck it into Nick’s hand. 
Then he moved away towards the shoeshop quickly. 

Nick went into the recreation hall. This was where they 
were supposed to go two nights a week instead of to the base- 
ment. Only when the outside guard came for them he’d 
almost always say, “ You guys ain’t been quiet, so you ain’t 
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going to-day.'* Nick looked around. Near the bookcases he 
saw a wooden chest open, with ten-pound iron balls in it. 
Facing the wall all around the room with their noses against 
it stood about ten fellows. Their arms were stretched to their 
sides stihly, with their hands behind them. In each hand they 
held an iron ball. “ Grab a couple," the guard told Nick. 
Nick obeyed and went on the line with the rest of the fellows. 
The glass dqor came open and someone entered the room. 
" Here they are. l ake over," the guard said, A voice an- 
swered, " Okay." 

Nick jump»J a little when he heard the voice, and his nose 
scraped around on the wall as he twisted his head towards the 
voice. 

Rocky. 

Rocky saw him and looked away quickly. The guard went 
out. For a long time everything was silent and the blood 
began to (J^rain out of Nick s arms. He stood with his nose 
pushed against the wall. His fingers and wrists got tingly. 
He beard Rocky walk across the room. Outside a whistle 
blew. They were coming out for lunch. 

You're supposed to stand an hour and rest five minutes," 
Rocky told the fellows apologetically^ The sun came in the 
glass door and ^threw a pattern of light on the ffoor. You 
couldn’t get tired and drop one. You had to take it in fiont 
of the fellow's. 

Rocky walked over to the pool table, where the balls were 
racked up in their many-coloured, glistening^triangle on top 
of the smooth green felt and* startetl rolling them tow'ards 
the pockets. They made soft noise on the felt and swished 
into the pockets. Nick couldn’t feel his arms any more. I'hey 
didn’t belong him. 

Rocky walked across the room slowiy. He leaned against 
the window, staring outside, not looking at them, but talking 
to them : " I’m not like those other jerks. Because Bricktop 
stands high around this place they’ve made me a lineboy." 
For a while he didn't say any more. I'hen : " I don’t squeal," 
And behind him ail the guys started relaxing. 

At last the wash-up-for-supper whistle blew. Rocky said 
softly, “All right, guys." I'he fellows put the balls back in 
the chest, started working their arms around and rubbing 
them at the elbows. 

Nick was going out when Rocky said quietly, “Nick.** 
Nick came back. “ Let’s sneak a smoke." 

Rocky pulled the smokes out. He said, explaining, “ You 
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got to know somebody in hei e to get along all right. 1 started 
sucking up to the big shois and got in good.’’ 

Ihcy sat on the pool table smoking and swinging then 
legs. Rocky said, “ Whatever you’ve done, when you come 
heie you’re almost like an angel. lhc> make worse crooks 
out ol you. ’ Alter a while he said, “ bich house has Us own 
mob that runs it. kids smuggle in cigaieltes and we steal 
tnem It a kid gels two boxes of Iruit and do^^n’t give us a 
box and a hall, virc lake them both. Sec— when you gel a mob 
toge^hei you feel powerful * 

Alter a while they didn t talk, both just sat thinking. Nick, 
lemembeiing, pulled out the candy bir that was melting and, 
breaking it in h.iif, pushed a piece at Rockv without looking 
up They ate it, melting the chocolate against the roofs oi 
iheir mouths with their tongues 

« « 

Sundays you didn’t have anything to do. If your folks 
didii t come to see you 3 m loilcd all day Nick would lorget 
all about his loiks, and then tiey'd ( oiue When they xerc 
gone he’d feel real lonrly and like cr3ing 

I his Sunday he watched Ma and Ra a> t’^cv went through 
the big gate and U wa» locked behind them He stood staring 
thiough the wiic diamonds of the lence c\cn after they were 
out ol sight . . . 

Nick swallowed hard and v^alkcd around to the back of the 
school building, where nobody woiuo be Rocky sat back 
thcie 111 a basement window ledge “ H illo, Rocky ” 

“ Hallo, Nick.” He didn’t lift his head, hut wtul on scratch- 
ing in the dirt with a small broken-ofi bianch 

Nick tubbed the toe ol ills workshoc in the dirt. “Did your 
folks come to see you? ’ 

* 1 ain't got no folks.” 

Rockv went on scrawling lor i long minute. Then he 
snapped his head back, tossing the hiir out of his eyes His 
mouth widened out m a smile with his hpi» close against his 
teeth ” Lot’s take a walk.” 

They struck out away from the buildings, walking under 
the tiecs down a straggly path worn and beaten into the 
ground with grass on either side rheir pants were rolled up 
several twists over their ankles. Rocky went with a long 
straw m his mouth Nick picked up pebbles md fossed them 
, . . you meet a new fellow and you like him You walk along 
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and don't have anything much to say. It's nice walking along. 
Not alone. Even if you don’t talk, you know he likes you 
and you like him. . . . 

“ Ihis ain’t the only reform school 1 been in,** Rocky said. 
“I was in St. John’s industrial School.” Nick hit the tree 
with a stone. “ The first thing when you get in is they want 
to find out how tough you are. 1 was a battered-up sonofa- 
bitch. It didp’l take me long to find out how far down the 
line I stood. 1 was just middle class.” 

The sun was right over the mountains now. 

“ 1 hit towflki broke and hungry. And at night. Well, I ain’t 
in town an hour and I gets in trouble. There was a store that 
looked easy. . . . Yeah, 1 was walking out with the joint --1 
had so much stuff, 1 couldn’t get iny coat buttoned. First 
thing 1 knew, ‘ Put up your hands, you little sonofabilch!’ ” 

“ What did you lake?” 

“ Oh, mostly cigarettes — stuff I could peddle easy.” 

Rocky pulled out cigarettes for both of then. With his 
hand on Nick’s shoulder, steadying himself, he struck the 
match on the bottom of his workshoe. They dragged in on the 
cigarettes and blew smoke. 

“ Well, it w'as the industrial school for me. I got in the 
office, see. Vm running the switchboard in the office. Then 
Tm laking the mail around and going outside the gates once 
in a while. When I get in good and everybody thinks Tin a 
right guj, I lake a pow^der.” 

They walked w^ay out till they were close uj? to the low hills 
that began crawling up to the mountains. They slouched dowMi 
in the high grass. It tickled their necks and their cars. Nick 
looked at Rocky’s name bruised on his chest. “How do you 
smash your name like that?” 

Rocky sat up. “ I’ll do it for you.” Nick unbuttoned his 
shirt. Rocky took the skin on Nick’s chest in between his 
fingers and squeezed, pinched. N — it hurt a little. / — the 
skin got all red. Rocky squeezed harder. C — Some blood 
came out in one place. K — his whole name was there, big, 
across his chest. Plenty red. Real big. 

“ It’ll turn brown in a couple days,” Rocky said. 

They lay back against the soft swell of ground. Rocky lay 
on his back with his feel propped against a tree and slowly 
puffed a cigarette. He waved one arm around and said, “ If 
you w'enl over this joint in an aeroplane you’d think it was 
paradise.” 

The sun over the mountains lit up the far-off buildings in a 
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neatly-arranged pattern. Their tile roofs, some red, some 
green, were pretty. In the grass a garter snake wiggled in a 
swift little river of colour. 

“ You're worse when you get out of this joint — and you’re 
sure wised up.” 

Under a rock somewhere a cricket made a sawing sound. 
A grasshopper leaped against Nick’s cheek. 

Ihe sun was coining down. But it made everything beauti- 
ful, and shadows were long, long across the field from west 
10 east. Rocky sat now with his arms hugging his knees and 
his back against the tree. Nick lay with his head on his hands, 
but turned towards Rocky. Rocky pursed his lips. The 
whistling notes came out clear, vibrant, echoing. The notes 
poLiretl across the empty field, filling it. Nick listened, with 
his eyes staring at the leaves overhead, but not seeing. 

The whistling notes went up and out. Nick lifted his head 
and, through the long grass, looked at Rocky. 

Rocky put his lingers in his hair with the cifrls sticking 
through them and scratched. 

With his head on one side, Rocky whistled. With his lips 
pursed, making a red circle. With his shadow large and 
giotesqiie on the wall the grey concrete dairy building. 


11 

The DA.VS went by slow'er and slower. They couldn’t be any 
longer. At night you weie*alonc in the dark dormitory, 
stretched out on the hard bed, letting the hurt and the mad- 
ness .soak out of you, with just the loneliness closing in around 
you from all over the room. Before it was light you got up 
with the siren scaring you out of your sleep. When it w^as 
hot you worked. Before it was dark vou were locked up in 
the dormitory. All the time they made you know you were 
bad and were being punished. You were a criminal. They 
didn’t let you forget it. For nothing they hit you. 

More days went by. Nick endured th»^m. They ran in his 
memory, branded there. When your folks left on Sunday 
afternoons you were lined up in the basement and the office 
boys seaiched you for cigarettes or anything that could be 
slipped to you and that you w^eren’t supposed to have. You had 
to take off all your clothes, and if they found anything they 
asked for a cut. If you didn’t come across they squealed and 
you were called up to the office and got some discredits slapped 
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on. The guards really thought they were somebody because 
they were working there. It went to their heads. They’d have 
you all over the place. And they slapped jou aiound lor 
nothing whenever they felt hke it lire only good guard was 
Charlie. He’d sit on his stool on the other side of the baired 
dooi, smoking And he’d toss cigarette bulls inside, between 
the bars, so a guy could get them. Director McOuiie went 
around rumpling their hair. 

4 > « » 

One Saturday afternoon Nick and Tommy were sent to 
clean the chicken houses It stank so that evei> once in a 
while they had to go outside, spitting to get the taste out of 
their noses and throats One of the times when they stood 
rubbing their shoes against the ground, scraping the mess off 
them, lommy said quickly, hotly, ** I’m not going to stay 
here.” 

“What do you meau?” Nick asked. 

“Tm going to” ms lips tightened— “run away” 

They went back into the barn. The acrid stink burned into 
their nostrils. They worked the hoes, scraping at the boards, 
raking up the iculcd stiaw 

“Ain’t you scared?” Nick «nskwl Then he remembered* 
ril tafk to anyone I y^ant 

Tommy Irowned and tossed llie damp Idond hiir off his 
forehead “ Tm not going to stas here \lc %iid Sani wo’ie 
going to run av\ iv ” 

“ Sam— he— beciu^e lie’s a ” 

“ Ihey’re mean to bin They call him nmies Tliey’rc 
dlwa\s blamrog him ’ 

“ I’d be Stared ' 

Tommy squared h.s immiturc shouldcis “Me and 
Sam — ■” 

I hey raked some more loniniy looked around “ \ lot of 
the other kids say tbevT^ q,o ” He looked around again “ Some 
of them asked me iJ I wmled to take off with them” Tlieie 
was nothing but the empty birn with, outside, hens fussing 
“ And I told them.” 

Just a htlle kid Nick looked at him with deep-eyed admi- 
ration Nick said, “You’ve got ino’-e guts thin me” 

Tommy said, “ And we’re all going All the follows in oui 
dormiloiy. Next Sunday night” 
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It came out, bit by bit, with the straw and hunks of hard 
chicken mess. 


Then it was next Sunday night. In the basement, on the 
way up to the dormitories, Nick managed to get up close to 
Rocky. ** Rocky, 1 want to tell you somethin|g.” Then he 
didn't tell him. But just as they were starting up the steps to 
bed he said, “Ihe little kids are taking off.” 

“ Yeah?” Rocky looked surprised. 

They started in, with Wallace counting them. ”BoyI 1 
hope they make itl” Rocky whispered. ” So do 11” Nick said. 
He clenched his fists. 

They were all quiet, well-behaved in B Dormitory that 
night. ” The youn^ kids are going to take off!** Everybody 
seemed to know it; and they all waited tensely. 

Nick lay flat and silent on the cot. 1‘he nine ’clock tele- 
phone call came in. Nick cracked bis knuckles under the 
blanket. He could hear his heart beating. 

The monotony of night settled over the dormitory. But bed 
springs kept squeaking^ Boys kept turning on mattresses. And 
Hendricks, angrily: to sleep! Go to 5jeep!” 

Ihe cricket noises came up so loud you wanted to stuff 
your fists in your ears. The toilet made dripping sounds. You 
could hear Headricks breathing. 

Then 

Then the siren came up like the wail of an animal. Spot- 
lights went on, shooting out in the dark like sn^ikes striking, 
then vsee-sawing out across the flat, black grounds. Cutting 
holes in the dark, showing trees, the parts of buildings, kids 
running, where before there had been only blackness. 

Every boy in B Dormitory jumped out of bed and ran, in a 
flood, to the barred windows. Hendricks' chair legs hit the 
floor and he jumped to his feet with his flashlight snapping 
on. ” Get back in bed, you bastards!” ” Go to hell, you son- 
ofabitch!” That was Bricktop. Someone knocked the flash- 
light out of Hendricks' hand. Hendricks stood in the dark, 
breathing hard. Then when he saw all of them at the win- 
dows he unlocked the door swiftly, jumped past it, slammed 
it, locked it. His footsteps ran down the staircase. But no 
one saw him or heard him. They were all at the windows. 

Nick was as close to the window as he could get. He saw 
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kids ducking all over the place. Some of them had taken od 
in their nightshirts The spotlights streaked, zigzagged swiftly 
The siren howled on and on He saw a spotlight pick up a 
kid stumbling towards the workfields with a guard almost on 
top of him. Nick clenched his teeth and hoped it wasn't 
Tommy — or Sam. 

The guard had him now. He fell on top of him and was 
hitting him. Jlhc kid's bare legs and feet beat back and forth 
in the air Then the spotlight went towards somewhere else 

Nick saw Superintendent Fuller, only parll> dressed, run- 
ning with his empty sleeve flying loose He saw the lights go 
on in the back of the garage and two cars standing outside 
One of the fellows groaned, “They’re going to get the cars 
and 1 un up and down the highway after them " 

Jesse, at the window, breathing bard and coughing a little, 
said to Nick, “ Rocky took care of that. He punched holes in 
the gas tanks ot all the cars lo-nignt ’* 


Daylight opened up all over the countryside It luhted the 
quiet, peaceful refoim school grounds It made the buildings 
beiiitiful lu thew paiiein square The dew spaikled in the 
sunlight 

rhirty-foui bo>s had been in the brcikoul I went v -two 
had escaped 

vSupermtendent Fuller ate his bicikfasi alone in the oflicers 
quaileis and read the news m the town pipers Uiicctor 
McGuiie went about his duties withviut his aft ible sniik and 
he mussed no hui Twelve boys we'e locked up in solitary — 
the twelve who had been retaken 
The reform school boys ate, went to classes, woikcd I he> 
grinned at each othei all during the day 

I hat evening when they weie locked m the basement aflei 
siippei Rocky pulled something from undei his belt next to his 
skin It was a postal , folded in four Rock> smoothed it out 
and held it up to the light for the fellows to see It stid 
LsCaplo . , 2 went} five Dollars Rev^utJ fot the Capture 
of . . 

In the middle was a photognph Nick looked and saw 
Tommy’s pictuie Jornmy’s lace was like it had been when 
he told Bricktop, “III talk to anyone 1 want’” 

Rocky Slid, “ I swiped it at the print shop. 1 hey Ve printing 
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them of dll the kids still out And they re going to put them 
up all over town ” 

Slim said, “ 1 hear they lake five bucks off from the bouse- 
Lather’s and guard’s pay for evei> fellow who escapes” 
“Swanson wont get no pay lor a >ear! * someone shouted, 
ind they all laughed 
Next day five more kids were caught. 

Icn still out 
\ week later, se»en out 

As they caught them they were locked up in solitary 
Jt took three weeks b^loie lornin> and Sam were caight. 


12 

I Hr RKi TXM)ks of the assembly hill wert spieid wide open 
Umk tjiL ticts iciO'is the fl igstonc*’ cirue ihc long line of 
icfoim school bovs in blue dtnim W mlcrvds o# the gicen, 
sTtu oth crop|>cd lawn guaids stood keeping them in line 
I he slow paced line tiled inti the d>sei'nbly hill SnciPh the 
b(ys squitlcd on the thciUt sc Is wtierc ill of ^htm could 
Mt They weren i allo>^ed to talk But heads leaned lowdids 
each oihei, whispering 

Nick iiid Itssc sat together wniting Heat mcide their 
clothes sUck> on them I Iks ouzzed aioimcl the hall Nick 
looked up at the big stage «cvei il (ect above floor level, 
with a small plilfoim ol steps Iciding to it Re cuilains 
wc>c thrust way bick Agunst wall was the white square 
ol SCI ten wheie once cvciy two weeks thev saw a movie 
I he lights were on bnghtl> Ihev beat down bard against 
the stage boa^'ds, clashing awiv m highlights On the stage 
Ihc c was only a bench with a^ioss it, a leather st in The 
sUap was long, black, thick -thicker »han voiir fi^iger \t one 
end vhe sides hid been cut in so that tlieic would be a handle 
to giip it by Nick hunched wav dov r in ais seit \ '-hort- 
blast whistle blew Ihe\ should be eaing Nick diook i fly 
off his arm His tves wandered iroimd th' hill fearfully 
Then the little kids came They veie maiched in bv two 
guaids, one in front ind one iii back I hey were pile, 
tightened up, scared They had been loekeu up since they 
weic caught and ihei eyes squinted agunst the light 

On the seats Iheic was a stir of rc<?enimcnt a id mum- 
bling nd Scraping of feet I he drill ollieti blew his whiStle 
warningly 
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The little kids were marched up to the froat of the hall, 
where the guards motioned them down on the two long 
benches at the foot of the stage. They sat facing the reform 
school audience. Their heads were bowed. Their hands, 
between their legs, were fastened together. 

Nick looked quickly at the seated line of kid prisoners — 
looking for him. He saw him. First on the bench at the fool 
of the steps leading to the stage. Tommy's chin was almost 
on his chest. His blond, straight hair bung down loosely. 
You couldn't see anything but the hair and the thin white 
anns disappearing beyond the blue V of pant-legs. Sam sat 
next to him' turned slightly towards him. Sam's white eyes 
moved back and forth in his black face. 

Rocky came in late and flopped down next to Nick. Flies 
buzzed. There wasn’t any other sound. Outside a window 
the branch of a tree moved back and forth, slowly, lazily. 
Flies buzzed some more. Even the office boys and the stools 
were pale.* And every boy in the school was there to see. 

Nick dampened his lips with his tongue. He sat up straight, 
forcing himself against the seat. He wanted to get up and 
run out. He half-rose. Rocky stuck his legs out in the way 
and tightened his hand on Nick’s knee. His eyes saw a guard 
watching them and stepping closer.^ “Look. Can you do 
this?” Rocky asked. Then he started moving his knees back 
and forth with his hands on them, with his hands slipping, 
criss-cross, from one knee to the other. Nick slumped back 
against the seat. As soon as he did that •Rocky stopped 
jiggling his knccvs. 

It came too soon. The sharp heels crashed into the as- 
sembly hall, smacking against the hardwood boards, resound- 
ing. All the heads turned, looking at him. The eyes of the 
reform school boys, watching him come, met his with the 
impact of a blow. 

The tall, naiTow, one-armed body came down the wide 
aisle. The empty coat-sleeve clung close to his side, pinned 
there. Nick shivered. More strength in one arm than most 
men have in two. 

Superintendent Fuller went to the stage with a guard fol- 
lowing him. He unbuttoned bis coat, and when he had to 
let the guard help him get out of it his eyes frowned angrily. 
He was even thinner without his coat, more lopsided. 

Fuller walked over to the bench. He unbuttoned the collar 
of the white shirt and yanked the tie loose. Then he picked 
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up the long leather strap. Experimentally he tried it, swinging 
It back and forth, ll was lazy at the end of his hand like the 
tree limb swinging outaide the window. 

Tommy was first on the bench. And he was first on the 
stage. 1 uller twisted him around so that his back was to the 
audience. He stood laced awa> Irom them with huller hold- 
ing the strap. No boy moved or made a sound. They were 
ail hushed like when they were m church. 

Fuller said, “Pull them down.” 

Tommy's small hands woikeJ clumsily with his belt The 
pants fell down to his shoctops, a circle of blue aiound his 
ankles The immature legs wore skinny His small, nanow 
buttocks weie exposed lor everyone to see. iiie hard light 
beat down. 

Fuller said, “Gr-ib your ankles.” 

Nirk lightened hands into hsp it the ends of stiffened 
arm«« Jesse put his toreliead down on the st ii-back m front 
ot him and didn’t look up 

“Grab youi ankles” 

forumy grabbed his anklev The skin tightencvl out acioss 
his behind. 

Fuller stood over Iqjrimy. I he light hit the top ot his head 
whs're the haii, smoothed biwk, was ihmnmg, out and turning 
uglv grey 1 ullci raised the strap Nick saw the muscles 
coil into a knoi in th it one aim Goost-pimplcs githered on 
the suifuce ot Nicks skin and he sucked his lips back in 
between his teeth Ihe whip po»sed above Tommy’s baie 
bullocks like a snake about lo'siiike ll leU hick o\ci fuller’s 
wrist, over \ uller's back It was black againsl the white cloth 
ol his shirt Nick saw [ ullei's musvle cnil in his aim and then 
spring out as the strap came down 

As the whip IcJI Nick’s mind leaped hick to that mou^e by 
Rankiu’s grocer j store He closed his tyes He heard the 
hoinble sharp smick ol the wh n Ihcn i silence He heird 
the smack ot the whip agam, cuttii g the fiesh, bi Hiving the 
blood Ho heard rommy cry out Imal, m a ^ream, inJ then 
gasp for breath- Si^sobing, whimpering Mubbering 

Nick opened his eve^ lie was standing in the middle of the 
row of seats with his lists denched He wanted to civ out. 
But he sU dow'n weakly, tiemhling ail over ' Stop ili \o\i 
sonofabdeh* Stop tl’” he whispeied And he was crving, 
blubbering, with Iht tears tunning down his cheeks lad siltv 
on his lips, tailing off the end of his chin on to tl», flooi He 
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shook his head sideways, hard, to shake the tears from bis 
eyes. “Goddamn youl Goddamn you!” he sobbed. It was 
a long time before the whippings were over. 

« « Hi 

The words Tony had taught him came easily to him now. 
He lay on the hard mattress oot and clenched his fists and 
said, over afid over, “ Goddamn theml Goddamn them!” 

He’d never be sorry for anything he ever did again. He’d 
never go crawling home asking for forgiveness again. He’d 
never try to reform now. He was on Tommy’s side. All the 
way. For good. For ever. . 

He knew how men treated boys. And he knew how they 
reformed them. He haled the law and everything that had 
anything to do with it. Men like Fuller were behind it. Ho 
was against them. 

For gooiJ. For ever. 


13 

In the few we^ks since Tommy was* beaten, Nick picked up 
five hundred discredits. He’d never gel out of this joint. He 
seemed to be in trouble all the time. He’d never work his 
way out. There was only one thing he could do. . . . 

Working in the vegetable garden with Wallace way over 
near the other end talking to a* guard, Nick looked up ai the 
far mountains. If he could only get to them. He didn’t 
know what was over the mountains but anything was better 
than this. Without thinking much or figuring things out, he 
was running. Running away. Just to get somewhere else. 
Anywhere. 

He didn’t get far. He wasn’t halfway across the lumpy 
workfield with the high wire fence still far away when they 
caught him. He got three more months, with, this lime, 
twenty lashes to be paid to him later. 

* * » 

After that he had a reputation as a real bad kid with the 
officers and guards. 

Every lime he had a chance now he was with Tommy. 
And Sam. They never talked about the licking the young 
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kids had taken, but, without even mentioning it, it tied them 
together Suie he went with Sam He didn t care Sam was 
just another kid The hell with Bncktop 1 hen one Sunoay 
in the basement before all the guys Bncktop said, ‘"1 see >ou 
been hanging ai ound with that nigger ” 

Nick swallowed Here it came What he had been afiaid 
of. He swallowed again “Yeah,” he said 

“Whit did 1 tell >ou?* Ihc big shoulders jere hunched, 
the red haa knotted, tht. pufly eyws oull>ing 
Nick tilt the heads sn ipping around to attention He 
could feel ail itching under his aims It only Rockv was there 
ht could look at Rocky and know what to say Cverybodj 
was listening Fommy hid said it Why couldn’t he ^ 

He hid to say something Bncktop wis waiting “Hes all 
right He’s i nice kid” That was pleading 
‘ I told you not to talk to him ’ 

All right, he d say it “ What do you cire if 1 tilk to him?” 
“CietUn’ lough, huh?” Bncktop s thick lips snetied 
Nick niftled i little ‘ J don’t see why vou should boss me 
I dun I see whcie it’s any d your business ” 

Bncktop hunched his shoulders up biggei, angrily He 
turned, ind walking away said over his shoulder, “ I’ll sec you 
on the hill alter lunch ” 

Nick, turned iiiwaid to all his fetr ind panic, sal down 
heavily on Ihe bench All his strength, even of words, drained 
out ol him He swallowed disly to gci his heart back in 
place and keep his scaredness down inside him He’d just 
talked himself into a light Ail the gu>s had heard He 
couldn’t back out now Ho sat, leincd forward a little with 
his shoulders slumped and his palms clenched lightly over 
the spJintei) edge ot the bench Jesse came ovei and sat by 
him without saying anything or looking at him 

The gong rang and chilled awn in the biseinenl It 
shivered up against Nick’s cars WP^ the rest of the lellows 
he went out toward the fov^d Jesse valked right along beside 
him, still not saying anything And behind him, almost trip- 
ping on his heels, cime Tommy Ihere was a smill bunch 
of fellows on both sides of him and behii 1 him I he fellows 
kept watching him and when he looked around they bobbed 
their he ids Nick bobbed his herd back at them without 
even knowing he did He went with lagging feet What did I 
do? I talked myself into it But 1 cm I bick om now The 
guys are with me Or rooting for me 
They went into the diningroom, the fellows aP moving 
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aside and clearing a path for Nick. Nick went in and more 
eyes were looking at him. 

Fm going to catch it. Wait till it comes. Yeah, but he’s 
going to kick my can through. 

They had good food that day. But Nick sat, no-t eating, 
taking little sneak looks at Bricktop. There was whispering 
going on at the table. The guys said, “ Give it to him!” If 1 
show I’m scared they won’t even yell for me. But fear was 
in his heart, 'spelled in capital letters. 

So the grub was over. And at noon on Sundays you didn’t 
wait for whistles. As soon as you liaished eating you walked 
out. 

Word had passed around so fast that the whole reform 
school lined the hill. Bricktop was there already and Nick 
walked slowly out towards him. Jesse went right along with 
Nick. ** Yeah, Nick, you can do it,” Jesse said. And there 
was Rocky walking out to the hill carelessly with the cap 
twisteil arc^nd. Rocky sneaked him a wink. 

Bricktop was all ready with his shirt in his hand, with his 
pants rolled way up showing the bulge of his calves, hairy 
and big. 

Nick walked out to the open spacy behind the dormitory 
where an ugiy, halT-balJ hill lumped up under the sun. He 
still clung to the hope that some way or another Bricktop 
would say let’s forget it. But hell no. 

Nick started taking otf his shirt. As the blue denim slipped 
out aw'ay from him the sunlight struck the must^es that moved 
smoothly over his arms, and his back, broad, youlhfuHy hard. 

The fellows lined the hill silently. There was nothing in 
the sky but its blueness and the sun straight overhead. 

Nick look otf the shirt slowly. Jqst stalling for time. He 
started roiling up his pants, j'his was Sunday, visitors’ day. 
Maybe an otficer would find out and make them postpone it 
and Bricktop would forget. 

The oflicer came-“-with a pair of boxing gloves. 

The only thing he wanlai to know was, “ Who's the guys?” 
And the fellows; “Nick,” — they all knew his name now — 
” and Bricktop.” 

Nick looked up quickly and right into Wallace’s face. 
Wallace's lips were not quite touching, were curled away in 
just the faintest smile, a mean smile. 

Yeah, he was going to fight Bricktop. 

They were ready now, Bricktop said, “Up there?” and 
nodded towards the top of the hill. 
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They walked to the top. Wallace said* ‘"AH those oh 

Brick I op’s side over there ” The fellows picked their sides. 

Nick had more on his side that Bricktop, and there were 
fellows in Bricktop s line who looked as it they’d like to be 
at the other end of the hill. Wallace held out the gloves. 
Bricktop pushed them away. “ No. Bare fists.” 

Wallace was saying, ” Well, boys, rounds or to the finish?” 

Before Nick could speak, Bricktop said, “ To Jj[ie finish.” 

Nick wouldn’t, couldn't, back down. ” All right. To the 
finish.” 

The fellows on the slope of hill tightened up. Nick looked 
over at Bricktop. Bricktop’s lips lightened in a nasty way. 
Wallace said, “Go to ill” A couple of fellows whistled 
shrilly. 

Nick didn’t know much about fighting, but he knew enough 
to keep away fiom Biicktop. He circled around Bricktop 
trying to keep out of range. Bricktop threw all kinds of fists 
at him from all kinds of angles, bo fast that lie couldn’t 
duck the first one. He caught Nick. Nick stepped back. The 
Irampled-down grass straggling up the hill was still damp 
from morning dew. Nick’s heavy work shoe slid on a slippery 
tongue of grass. He -flipped and fell. He felt a sharp pain 
shoot up in his crotch and slowly fold away. 

Wallace stood over him looking down at him. The voice 
had an edge of satisfaction in it with an undertone of con- 
tempt. “What’s the matter?” 

vSilting on his rump Nick could see the big calves of Brick- 
top's legs disappearing into the two columns of his blue 
denim pants. His eyes raked the sidelines. He saw some lips 
sneer. He saw some eyes turn derisive. Again he looked at 
the silent, tight-pressed ring of inmates. Their eyes were like 
slaps. jMaybe that’s what made him gel up. 

He climbed to his feet, holding one hand against his crotch. 
“ I’m okay,” he said. “ Let’s go down in the sand.” The 
hostility relaxed in the onlookers’ eyes. Rocky grinned at 
Nick approvingly. Tommy kept his lip between his teeth 
where it had been all the time. Jesse leaned against a tree 
breathing excitedly. 

llae sand was down the lull a little, near the dormitory. 
That gave him more time. And he realised Bricktop knew he 
was just stalling. He knew that made Bricktop mad, made 
him want to kick the crap out of him all the more. They 
started dowai off the bald hilltop. The sun followed them, 
gilding their sweaty backs. 
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In the sand your feet sink, in almost up to your ankles. It 
works its way inside your shoes. In sand like that you get 
tired as hell. Nick knew Bricktop realised it too and that 
only made Bricktop want to finish him off all the sooner. 

They were fighting again, Nick keeping away, or trying to. 
Cricling around, dodging, dragging the sand with him, plod- 
ding backwards in it with Bricktop's fists slashing out like 
whips, sting^g, with the sun breaking sweat all over him. 
His arms were up warding off the hard fists, his head held 
down. The fists, like rocks, kept breaking against your arms, 
making them . . . so , . . tired . . . with ever so often a fist 
coming through and turning him numb. 

Bricktop bore in, carrying his weight with his sudden im- 
petus. The big, cube-square fist found space, came through 
on the side of Nick’s head above the temple. The sun fell, 
suddenly, out of the sky and bounced like a huge rubber 
ball, yellow, red, black. It blurred. The sonofabitch hit him 
so hard he^forgot his name or where he was. 

The hard-knuckled fist pecked solidly at Nick’s head in the 
same place. To Nick it seemed liked a hundreii times. 

Finally he went down. He was sent spinning half around' 
by one of Bricktop’s hammer fists. H'*. hung in the air for a 
split second. Then he stumbled over forward, fell to his knees, 
posed there. Slowly the upper part of his body leaned way 
over forward until he was lying on his face with sand in his 
mouth, and his nose and his hair. 

He wanted to stay down. Wanted to terriSly. Something 
dragged him up. He came up. ‘Only to go down again. 

Nick was mumbling inside his head. “ He can't do this to 
me . . . ail my friends yelling for me ... or hoping for me 
. . . Tommy . . . Jesse . . . Sam . . . and Rocky . . . Rocky. . . 
From his knees and his elbows, through all the fu.7:z and 
haze and twisting sounds he saw Rocky’s face with the fun- 
niest tense look in his smoky eyes. And while the buildings 
rocked, he tried, with his mind, with his eyes, to grasp hold 
of Rocky’s eyes and pull himself to his feet. 

He came up. 

Like before, every time he came up Bricktop worked him 
over some more. But now he was beyond fear. He was out 
somewhere where you weren’t afraid of anything. Where 
something inside of you drove you on ... on. 

Nick, in a haze that had a circle of fists spinning around 
his head like cartwheels, started to fight back. 
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Not retreating now. Going in. Shaking off blows. So mad 
he could cry. So mad he could kill. 

And was Bricktop surprised. Bricktop now gave ground, 
backing slowly in the heavy trampled sand, backing towards 
the wall of the dormitory, looping out with a hard, sweaty, 
defensive fist. 

Nick had it in his mind to fight. But Bricktop changed his 
mind. Bricktop beat the hell out of him somegnore. That’s 
when Nick started praying for a miracle. Right then he was 
praying for rain, a fire or an earthquake. Anything to stop 
the fight. He was even hoping Bricktop would hit him so 
hard he wouldn’t be able to get up again. 

But Nick wouldn’t quit. Not him. You got to kill me first. 

Bricktop moved in, ready to end it. Then Nick threw one. 
The way Nick felt he didn’t think it did anything to Bricktop. 
But Bricktop staggered. 

There wa^ a shout that came from all around the ring of 
reform school boys. One big yell^ — a cheer. * 

“ Finish him, finish him. . . But Nick couldn’t lift his 
arms any more. It was as if they were dragging in the sand 
at his ankles. Like somebody was hanging on to them. His 
lungs were busting, H« head was busting. . . . Finally he got 
enotigh strength to walk up to Bricktop where he was leaning 
against the dormitory wall. Nick got up close to him and, 
putting all his strength together, let him have another one. 

The maturing muscle, the tanned arm, the tightened fist 
shot out througli the sunlight. Straight it went to Bncktop’s 
face and buried itself there. Bricktops face turned sickly 
white. Blood jeiked out of the big, flaltened-oiil nostrils. 
Bricktop slid halfway down along the building, supported only 
by the wall. 

After he hit Bricktop Nick sort of staggered back. But that 
wasn’t to give Bricktop a chance to get up. Hell no. That 
was to get his strength to hit him again. 

So he went back and hit him again. And Bricktop went all 
the way down. He lay crumpled up against the foot of the 
wall. Blood all over his face, spitting like a bull, foam on his 
lips. 

Even after Nick saw him do that he was still hoping some- 
body would stop the fight. If he gets up again I ain’t got 
the strength to go back and hit him again. 

Bricktop sat heavily, his large hunched shoulders crashed 
against the ground. He had landed by a big rock. Nick saw 
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him with his head lying against the rock. With them heavy 
worksboes you can sure do some damage. Something told 
him to go kick Bricktop. That’s when you get in the mood to 
kill ... go kick him. 

Wallace saw what was coming. He walked up to Nick, 
interceptiijg him. “ No, you don’t,” 

And that’s where the fight ended. Bricktop said, ” I’ve had 
enough.” 

Nick fell like getting down on his knees and thanking God 
for that. 

” I’ve had enough,” Bricktop said again. 

Afterwards Nick staggcicd up the low bank of lawn and 
lay there, face down, lasting blood and sweat and hate. 

Bricktop walked away. 


14 

Again it was Sunday, Nick wandered around the grounds 
looking for Rocky. He couldn't find him, aiul cui back to- 
wards the administration buildings. Parents and visitors, like 
on every Sunday, were walking all around the grounds. A 
man Nick thought he recognised was coining from the oppo- 
site direction. When they were almost abreast the man 
happened to glance up and, seeing Nick stating at him, smiled 
and said, “Hi, there!” Nick pointed at him.^ “ Aren’t you 
the guy who gave rnt' the cigarettes?” 

“Oh, yes! 1 remcmbci you now.” He stopped on llie side- 
walk alongside Nick. “ I've only got rollings to-day.” He 
seemed to be laughing at himself. Then he said, ” Don’t you 
work in the kitchen?” His voice was friendly. 

“ Yeah.” 

“ I thought. \ saw you there. How long have you been iu?” 

“loo damn long!” 

“ When do you gel out?” 

“I don't know. Maybe never. Not the w'ay 1 get dis- 
credits.” He looked up at the man suspiciously. "You trying 
to get a job here?” 

“Hell, no!” the man said. “ Tm just casting the joint.” He 
looked quizzically at Nick. Then his eyes moved across the 
grounds with curiosity and eagerness. “ I’ve been hanging 
around here ju.st to see w'hal it’s like.” 

“What for?” 

“ 1 told them in the superintendent’s office that I was doing 
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some research work. I’m on a trip around the country-^ 
looking these places over.” He glanced at the lawn under 
the trees. ** Let’s go over there and sit down and talk^’* 

“ I don’t care.” 

"What’s yoiir name?” 

“Nick Romano.” 

" Mine’s Grant. How old arc you, Nick?” 

" Fourteen.” 

They sat on the lawn together. Grant nodffed at the hand- 
some buildings beyond the flower-garden. “Do they feed 
you well?” 

“ Oh, I guess so. Only it doesn’t seem like it.” 

Grant felt around in his pocket, took out a tobacco sack 
and a wrinkled cigarette paper. Carefully be emptied tobacco 
into the paper. Nick looked at his worn coat and trousers. 
Grant twirled the paper into a cigarette, licked it, lighted it. 
“Jin from Chicago. Tm on my way to the coast.” 

Blue smoke hung in the sunlight. “ What’s Chicago liko?” 
Nick asked, remembering Ma had said they might go there 
to live with Aunt Rosa, 

“ Ob, it’s big and it’s dirty, and there are a lot of slums 
there. But it’s a gre^t town. It’s a man’s town. It’s alive.” 

I'he trees threw patterns all around them. Sunlight slanted 
through the branches, cut across Nick's face and laid a pat- 
tern at his feet. The breeze ruffled his hair. His chest and 
shoulders stood out, broadened in his blue denim shirt. Nick 
hung his head. He pulled at the grass with his fingers. He 
kept pushing the soles of his workshoes against the lawn. 

“ This doesn’t seem to be a bad place,” Grant said. Nick 
didn’t answer. Grant smoothed the grass under his palm. “ Is 
it all right here?” 

Nick kicked the soles of his shoes against the lawn. Anger 
rose suddenly in him. “1 hate ill They beat us. They make 
you think you’re bad, no marter vhat you do. They make 
you think you ought to be punished for everything.” 

Grant looked at the sagged-down shoulders in the blue 
denim shirt, at the legs drawm up and the workshoes pressing 
against the grass, cutting black wounds in the lawn. He 
searched for something to say and saw the watch on Nick’s 
wTist, “Where’d you get the watch?” he asked, making his 
voice sound casual. “ I bought it for ten cigarettes.” Some 
boys in blue denim uniforms crossed the grounds with shovels 
over their shoulders. A sparrow chinned a worm out of the 
grass a few yards away from Grant’s feet. Nick measured the 
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fence with his eyes. “J’m going to run away. It won’t be 
hard to get out of here.” His eyes slid over the high wire 
fence again. The worm was all gone now but the very end, 
and the end waggled helplessly in the sparrow’s beak. 

“ You couldn't run far,” Grant said. ” You’d only go home 
and they’d find you and bring you back.” 

” I’d go over to Chicago by my aunt. I took off from here 
OMe, but they q^aught me. They won’t catch me next timel” 
His mouth and eyes were hard. 

Grant rolled another cigarette, looking down into the tobac- 
co. “'Fhe superintendent tells me that they teach you boys 
a trade. What do you want to learn?” 

“1 don’t want to learn anything.” 

Grant shoved his fingers into his hair and rubbed. “Oh, 
you must want to be something,” he said. 

Nick leaned forward, head down. His hair touched the 
path of light. ” Well, 1 did want to be a baker.” He turned 
bitter again. “But they wouldn’t let me. They said my 
record was too bad. No, I don't want to learn anything!” 

Grant fastened his long fingers around his knees. He looked 
across them at Nick. “It’s none of my business,” he said, 
“ but you can’t get away from the law. \ou’re only fourteen. 
You don’t want to be chased and hounded and locked up, do 
you? 1 guess they mean well here,” his hand gestured impo- 
tently. “You can't understand that, though. Neither can I. 
I think they’re wrong. But keep the right slary; on things. 

Stay here and learn a trade Grant stopped talking and 

followed Nick’s eyes to where they were staring darkly and 
angrily at the office building. Nick tightened his lips. Then 
he twisted over on his sto^iiach and with a long forefinger 
started searching in the graiis for foui-leaf clovers. After a 
while Grant grinned and began telling Nick about his trip, 
what he had seen. . . , 

Nick listened then. "Want to see the place?” he asked. 

Grant rose, brushed his tiousers with his hands, combed 
his hair with his fingers. They walked with their backs to the 
administration building. 

“ Look,” Nick said when they had taken a few steps, “ 1 
stole a bicycle — or they said 1 did, anyway.” 

“ What you did,” Grant said, “ doesn’t worry me. It’s what 
you'll do later.” 

“ Let’s go this way, Mr. Grant,” Nick said, 

“Grant,” said Grant. 
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iNick’s hall-sorrowful smile came hesitantly, stayed dial 
way. “ Grant/’ he said and nodded- 

Nick led Grant around the grounds, through the dormitory 
and into the shops, into the dining-room where boys were 
setting tables. All about the grounds boys came and went 
with their heads down. 

Finally Nick took Grant into the shoeshop. The fellows 
working there crowded to the door. Graj^t had wrapped 
cheap tobacco in paper. Their eyes focused on the cigarette. 
Each boy whispered, “ Got a cigarette, mister?” Nick said, 
laughing and pushing them away, “ Come on, guys, cut it out, 
will you?” and led Grant into the shoeshop. Jesse looked up, 
saw Nick, grinned. Nick went over. “ Who is he?” Jesse 
asked in a half-whisper. “ Mi amigo,” Nick said in his newly 
leained Spanish words. 

The officer was saying to Grant, “ Til have one of the boys 
show you the work we do here.” 

Jesse advanced politely. “ May I show him^, Mr. White?** 
Grant smiled and followed Jesse around the workshop. “This 
is wliere wc cut the leather,” Jesse said. “ Here is how the 
leather looks.” He picked up a piece of it for Grant to see. 
“ And this is the nychine where we sew the soles on. These 
are the heels. We put them on too.” Grant followed, listened, 
watched the grave, thin Mexican face. 

Jc<?se held a linished shoe in his hand. In his eyes there 
was a youthful pride in the work. Grant asked, “And you 
boys do all this?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 

Struck by his carriage, his politeness, Grant asked, “ How 
much longer do you have to stay here?” 

“ Oh, Tin leaving for home next week. Tm waiting for my 
clothes. Tve been here twelve months.” His hand, holding 
the shoe, shook. 

Grant and Nick again went across the grounds, away from 
the buildings, following Nick’s wandering route. Nick was 
more restless than he had been before. “ All the little kids 
took off a couple of weeks ago.” 

They walked in silence. 

“ Still thinking of taking off?” 

“No.” 

Grant looked down at Nick. This kid had personality. He 
was well built. A sensitive face . . . very sensitive. Not a 
dumb kid. Could go somewhere in the world. 
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They walked on . . . across the baseball diamond , , « 
beyond the worklields the boys had ploughed and planted. . . . 
The mountains thrust upwards under their vision. Close to 
them was the long, low-roofed cow barn. It was open at 
both ends. Nick led Grant under the rafters. It was cool 
and quietly dim inside, with sun throwing a whole broad 
shaft of light through the far door, putting colour in the 
straw that was ^ oread across the floor. The barn smells were 
pleasant. Cows stood in the stalls. Their tails swished. Their 
udders were swollen. From the other end of the barn, small 
against the stalls, Tommy came towards them. He carried a 
pail in one hand, leaning way over to balance its weight 
against his strength. The pail was only inches off the ground. 
Water spilled over its top; Tommy limped a little. 

Nick said excitedly, “ Here comes one of the kids who got 
licked!” And he called out through the barn, ” Hey, Tommy, 
come here!” Tommy came with a slow limp. “Show him!“ 
Nick said. 

Tommy obeyed. He fumbled with his belt like that day on 
the stage. He let the pants slip down to the divide of his legs 
From his thin back to where his immature legs disappeared 
into his trousers his flesh was black anfl blue, showing the 
rise and fall of the lash. The whip had torn away the flesh in 
places. One of the sores was festered. The welts could be 
counted. 

Tommy pulled up his pants and trudged away carrying the 
pail. He hadn’t spoken. He didn't look up. He limped out 
of the barn carrying the heavy pail. 

Grant and Nick moved out from under the roof of the 
barn at its other end. Grant passed his sack of tobacco to 
Nick. They both rolled cigarettes. Granl's legs carried him 
down to the edge of the ground where the mountains were 
beginning to crawl up against the sky. He stopped with his 
legs spread, with the long light of afternoon full on him. 
Nick waited there too. They stood with their heads raised a 
little, looking out towards the mountains. 

They .sat with their knees drawn up tight under their chins 
Time slipped around them. 'Tliey were lost in long, long cor- 
ridors of thought. “It’s — it’s like a wilderness,” Grant said, 
as if speaking to himself, “like those mountains over tliere 
if no one had ever been into them,” 

* 41 • 
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They walked back towards the grounds. Their long shadows 
walked in front of them. Neither spoke. And now they were 
back in the quadrangle, on the spaced flagstones. A whistle 
blew. Immediately all the boys filed out of the buildings and 
went across the grounds in silent lines of blue. 

Grant attempted a smile. “ Well ” he said. 

Nick stared up at him with dark eyes and slumped shoul* 
ders. “So-long, pizon,” Nick said. 

Grant laughed. “ So-long, pizon,” he said. 

A whistle blew again. Nick vvalched Giant walk past the 
administration building, the deep-banked beds of flowers, the 
neatly trimmed shrubbery to the high wire gate. The guard 
unlocked the gate and let him out, locked it again. Nick 
watched Grant until he wus out of sight. 1 hen he turned and 
walked under an archway back towards the command of the 
whistle. 


15 

You don't go to reform school without seeing and learning a 
lot of things. And jach ail rent to one oL ihe inmates is an 
aflforU to you. You suffer with them. Their wrongs become 
your wrongs; their resentment is your resentment. No boy 
gels beaten without you feeling the lash of the whip on your 
skin. It reaches out and out until you're not alone. You’re 
all together. You're one. Against this thing they do to you. 
They, here, and the police outside. 

And the days go by. . . . 

Nick lived the days with dulled bur heavy bitterness. You 
never let on bow you really feit. You siayed in there and 
acted lough and kidded each other. You didn't give a damn, 
'rhat was the only an'iwer >oa had. Even the little kids were 
like that now. The little kids hz^\ been scared stiff when they 
first got there, but after a while they were worse than any- 
body. Sometimes some of them ran away because the big 
guys did dirty things to them. If they told about it when they 
were caught they'd have to point somebody out. And they’d 
point — lots of times to thx' wrong guy because they were 
scared to get the right one. 

Ma came to see Nick every visiting day that she could scrape 
the money together. Sometimes the whole family came. They 
had been there to-day. When they left part of him always 
went with them. That part knew what they did when they got 
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back home; what they had to eat; what Ma would be sayin-g 
at the table; how Ang cleared off the dishes and washed 
them; how sometimes without being asked Julian would roll 
up his sleeves and wipe them; how Pa looked sitting on the 
kitchen chair smoking and reading a two-day-old paper from 
one end to the other; how the park looked on the late Sunday 
afternoon; what the guys were doing. The part of him that 
was left in th(^^ reform school was the loneliest, bitterest part. 

« • ♦ 

It was close to the end of Jesse’s time in reform school. In 
the basement he walked over to Nick, averted his eyes, said in 
a shy whisper, “ I’ve got some cigarettes.” Nick looked 
around. Jesse couldn't pull them out there, or all the guys 
would mooch him. ” Charlie will let us out,” Nick said. He 
led the way to the barred door. Charlie saw Nick and opened 
up immediately. ” Don't go loo far away,” he said. 

Nick and Jesse went behind the engine house. They lay on 
their stomachs with their heads close together. When the 
cigarettes were just tiny butts glowing in the grass they still 
stayed there. Jesse said, ” 1 get out Monday. 1 only got ” — 
he counted on his fingers — "three days more!” 

Neither of them heard the footsteps. They both jumi>ed 
when Fuller said, “How did you boys get out here?” 

They couldn’t lei Charlie down. “ We duckes^ out of line,” 
Nick said. 

Fuller saw who it was. His face scowled. “What! Vou!” 
He tapped his four fingers against his thumb in a slow ihythm. 
“ We’re having a htlle burlap parly Monday. Both of you be 
there — before breakfast I” He looked at Jesse: “What’s your 
name?” 

“ Jesse — Garcia.” 

Fuller looked at Nick. “ You,” he said. “ Come to my 
office every morning for a week before breakfast and clean 
it. Now get back in that basement.” 

Monday morning a heavy rain beat against the grounds, so 
hard that it even blotted out the mountains. Rain rattled on 
the tile roofs and ran down the sides of the buildings. Re- 
form school whistles sounded hoarse and far away in it. 
.Streaks of lightning made everything look wet green and 
slime grey. Thunder crashed loo close overhead and rumbled 
into the distance. 

Jesse and Nick lifted their shirt collars up around their 
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necks and, pushing their chins down into them, went across 
the terrace to the A Dormitory basement where no visitors 
were allowed and where they held the burlap parties aod 
gave the fellows all kinds of goings over. Their workshocs 
squished down the steps and went into the basement. 

Against the wail ten or fifteen fellows waited. A guard was 
getting things ready. Three hneboys stood with big water 
hoses in their hands. Nick looked, and was glad to see that 
Rocky wasn’t there. A lincboy handed ragged burlap sacks 
to Jesse, Nick and the other fellows standing against the wall, 
i'hc guard said, “ Go ahead.” Someone turned the hoses on, 
1 he lineboys just stood there, throwing water on the concrete 
floor with the big hoses. It spread all over the floor, crept 
in large pools to the feet of Nick, Jesse and the fellows. The 
lineboys and the guard retreated one step up out of the base- 
ment, Outside the rain beat down, making a brittle tattoo 
sound against the high, barred window. The water rose almost 
an inch in the basement. Nick, Jesse and the others stood in 
it, it soaked through the leathci of their shoes. The water 
came up even farther, l iien the hoses were turned ofi[. From 
the bottom step, with his head bent m the low doorway, the 
guard said, “ Mop!” 

1 hey had to kneef down in the water, swinging the burlap 
bags out across the floor, wiing them into pails, fhcii pants 
were soaking wet well above their knees. Their arms were 
slopped, rheir knees hurt. Jesse and Nick worked next to 
each other. Jesse stooped way over in the water. His skinny 
body made a funny ciouching angle. His thin arms moved out. 
slowly with the old bag clutched in his long bony fingers. 
Once a slow shiver ran the length of him. He looked like he 
was going to cry, Nick, with his head close to Jesse’s, saw his 
hail hanging over his foiebead m a limp ragged mat and 
said, “Take it easy, Jess!” 

When all the water was wiped up the floor was flooded 
again. The lineboys soaked it five times straight. 

Drenched, they walked through the pouring rain to their 
doimilory. Jesse said, ”1 was going home lo-day.” Nick put 
an arm aioimd Jesse's shoulders and wdked with his head 
down. 

They trudged through the rain to the basement of their 
dormitory, went down the three steps, through the small door. 

That night, going to bed, Jesse wasn’t in line. He wasn’t in 
the bed next to Nick. Next morning Nick looked for him in 
the dining-room. He wasn’t there. “Where’s Jesse? Has 
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Jesse gone home?” he asked three or four times. “Jesse’s in 
the hospital,” someone told him finally. 

In the morning Nick walked past the hospital and looked 
up fearfully at the long flat wall of windows on his way to 
Fuller’s office, Nick had to sweep the office, scrub it on his 
hands and knees, dust everything. He had even to empty the 
two stinking cuspidors, swab them out with a rag, and bring 
the brass back ^to colour. Ml the time he worked he thought 
of Jesse in the hospital. 

He went to work in the kitchen, then to lunch. He didn't 
cat much. He went to classes, back 1o work. 

That night: Jesse s got pntwnonia” 

For two more days Nick haa to clean the office. During 
free periods he stood outside the hospital, waiting. Then 
Fuller told him, looking mean, although his voice was softer 
than Nick had ever heard it ami his hand worked ncivoiisly 
on top of the desk: You don t have to come here any 
more.” ' 

The fellow'? who knew Jesse stood outside the hospital at 
one time or another during those two days. 'They stood 
around, not talking, not tough, ncilhci boasting nor careless, 
just hunched up and silent. ^ 

They looked up at Jesse’s window often. 

Fuller went to the hospital several times each day. He 
walked in silently and came out nervously. I'uller would 
walk off, one aim gone, one arm close against kis side with 
the hand stuffed in his pocket. 

Then : ” Jesse* s dead** 

Nick went into the basement. Most of the fellows were 
there. They sal on the long benches in silence. Through the 
small, neck-high, barred window sunlight came. It hit in the 
middle of the worn concrete floor. Rocky sat with his head 
back against the wall. His cap was slii! turned around back- 
wards. His smoky eyes .stared at the path of sunlight on the 
floor. His eyelids didn’t blink; he just sat staling. Sam sat 
in the opposite corner with tears running down his black 
face. Tommy sat next to him. His face was in shadow. Y'ou 
couldn’t see it. Just the spilled blonde hair where some light 
was and his hands knitted together on his knees. There were 
cigarettes going, lots of cigarettes. And fellows passed them 
on and on down the line, taking drags and sending them on 
without talking. A cockroach scuttled in the sun path. Far 
off the church spire maiked the hour sadly. 

Everybody seemed to be listening. Then Bricktop said, 
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” Jesse was a nice kid.” Nick looked up, trying to harden hi$ 
lips, but they trembled. 

Head down, he walked to the shower-room, where he could 
be alone. He went into one of the shower stalls, where it was 
dark. He sat down, way in the back. It was cold, but he 
didn’t notice. He had his arms up in a circle with his face 
buried in them. He wished he could cry, but be couldn’t. 

« * « 

Weeks passed and most of them forgot about Jesse. Ma 
Ccimc to visit Nick. She had news. “ We're trying to get you 
out. We are moving to Chicago. Rosa is doing fine there in 
Chicago. She has a nice place to live in. It'll be better for 
the baby. There’s work there. Even for women. Pa can’t 
find anything at all, neither can Julian. I c.'in work. Fd work 
if I could find anything.” 

Nick looked at her curiously. They might goUo Chicago. 
Where would they get the money? Who was she trying to 
kid? 

” Poor Julian,” Ma said. ” He wants to join the C.C.C.'s — 
he says then we woijjdn't have to feed him.” She put her 
handkerchief up to her eyes. 

Ma liked to cry. Yeah! Poor Julian! 

Ma was with her face beat into the handkerchief. “ 1 told 
Pa there’s the— the cit> funds.” 

City funds! 

Her red eyes were looking at him over the top of the 
handkerchief. “Julian wanted me to turn in his insurance 
policy so that wc couM go to Chicago by Rosa. We've got to 
do something. If wc could go there wc could start over again 
— and we could get \ou away from all your bad influ- 
ences ” 

Had influences! 


41 * * 

Chicago! It was like a magic word. Chicago He said it 
in his mind. A1 Capone! That’s all he thought of. A1 Capone 
and the big buildings. Aw — it’s just a dream. They’re kid- 
ding themselves. Ma got up to go, and he wms glad. He 
walked her to the administration building. 

” Nick.” 

“ Yeah,” w'ithout interest. 
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“A man came to see us — Mr. Holloway — he said he had 
talked to you out here.** 

Grant! He had been over to their house! 

“ He was very nice. Maybe be can help me get you out.” 

” Naw, he can’t help me.” 

Ma put her hand on his shoulder. She tried to pull him 
towards her and hug him. Nick pulled away. ” Awl” 

” Nick,” she said. “ Nick ” 

“ Don’t start bawling ! ” he said. 

Goddamn it, why couldn’t she leave him alone! He hated 
to have her coming out here. I'hey didn’t really give a damn 
for him anyway. All he wanted w'as lo be left alone. 

Ma wiped her eyes. ” Maybe in Chicago,” she said, ” you’ll 
go back to church.” 

“Go back to church! ‘What do 1 want in church?” He 
tossed his shoulders back, looked at his mother challengingly 
and remembered ... at the Catholic school in the poor neigh- 
bourliood . . . the priest beating him. 

Ma was shaking her head and her eyes were getting red 
from the tears she wiped into a handkerchief. ” I got to go 
into the dormitory,” he lied. 

She tried to kiss him. He turned his face away. Her lips 
touched his ear. 


« « 4 

Days, nights in a full succession. Nick and Rocky walked 
out to the place where they went when they wanted to be 
alone. I'he grasss out thcie was way high now^ When you lay 
in it it almost hi^ you. Lying in it Nick could just see Rocky’s 
face hunched up on the palms of his hands, serious-like, and 
his shoes, with his feet lifted high, stretched up above the 
slowly waving, yellowing grass lops. Rocky wiggled a long 
straw in his mouth. Nick looked at Rocky, looked away, 
looked at Rocky. ” Where arc you going to go?” 

Rocky rolled the straw to the other end of his mouth. “ I 
don’t know.” His smoky-bFue eyes leaped, then burned down 
gicy again. “On the road, 1 guess.” He hooked his ankles 
together and rubbed one against the other. 

Nick looked at him, looked away, “ What’s it like on the 
road ? ” 

“ What’s it like?” Rocky stared at a tangle of bush and 
said, “Some days ju>t a cup of coffee and next day maybe 
you hit the Salvation Army for a meal or knock on a back 
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door, or you go to the hallelujahs for coffee and.” He rolled 
over on his back and grinned at the sky. '' But you're going 
some place!” Rocky folded his arms across his chest. The 
sun came down on the pale gold hairs on his arms; it made a 
shiny spot on his forehead. Rocky's voice, remembering, was 
reciting, “Freight trains, switch yards, dicks, hobo jungles. 
Skid row’^s in every damn big city in the country. Maybe go 
to Chicago.” He shrugged his shoulders. ” Majbe go to New 
York.” He shrugged his shoulders. ” Slick around two-three 
months. Then leave. Trying hard to gel there. Freight trains, 
the blinds of passengers, hit the highway and thumb a while.” 
His eyes remembered too, now. “So I'm out there and the 
cars go zipping by. You get so mad you curse at them and 
shake your fist when they go by. Once in a while one stopping 
and somebody letting you in. Because he’s a salesman and 
wents somebody to talk to. Or because maybe he’s soft or 
dumb and not afraid I might hit him across the head with a 
wrench and take his car away from him. But most of the time 
I give them a sob story about my mother and mooch enough 
for something to eat with — sometimes — a little left over for a 
drink or a girl. Ever slop to think how many of us got 
sick mothers?” He ignnncd. 

Nick fell he was out on the road with Rocky, He saw the 
cars and the salesmen and the strange towns. Rocky was 
talking: . . And feeling glad to have the miles jumping 

under the car behind you. Long hikes with your feet giving 
you hell. So 1 stop and slick cardboard inside over the holes. 
And pebbles coming through.” 

They both looked far, far out on the road. Rocky said, 
” Hand-outs. Coffee. Chili when you got the price. Down 
by the railroad tracks and the flop houses and the can houses. 
It’s all the same, up and down the road,” 

Rocky lay back in the gras:> again. He sti etched luxuri- 
ously. Crickets were under the rocks. Dandelions were in 
yellow circles. Nick pulled grass and let it blow in the wind. 
He looked at Rocky and tried to think how^ it would be there 
without him. 

“ Chicago. Omaha. Salt Lake. ’Frisco. L.A. All the same. 
Train smoke, cinders, washing up at filling stations,” Rocky 
said. ” Getting there. Glad to be there. Glad to leave.” 

Silence hushed over the mountains and all across the field. 
Rocky and Nick lying in the grass. 

Whistling notes tumbled out of Rockv’s mouth, up towards 
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the tree-top. The notes stopped a minute. ** I wish you 
going, Nick,"* 

The whistling stiides climbed up into the tree again 

♦ * ♦ 

Nick waited outside the dormitory. When Rocky c.-tmc s v 
no longer in the blue denim uniform, Nick slipped ovet ii .'i 
lo him, "hi. Nick.” Rocky grinned. Nick grmncii cV.,-' 
faintly. Nick stuck his hand in his pocket, puJJed out (he 
piece of paper with his scrawling on it. He shoved it imo 
Rocky's hand. He was a kid ag.'UD. With a knot working in 
his throat he said, “ It's iny address. If you evei go thcic— 
will you~look me up?” 

There wa.sn't much left in reform school. 

It didn’t seem true, but finally he was sitting in the back 
of a car with an otiiccr driving him out of the reform school. 

Nick turned and looked out the back window. There were 
the buildings, clustered in the green branches of trees, sliding 
away from him. He narrowed his ejes at them. I he gate 
came open. It closed. Ho looked back again. There was the 
stretch of high wire fence glistening in the sun with behind it 
the terrace, with around it the quadrangle of beiiuliful, hateful 
reform school buildings. The gale . . . the wire diamonds. . . . 

The bumped over the dirt road, rolled down tovvards 
town. Nick looked back once more. Dust curdled in the 
road. 


16 

TriFY vSiooo, prisoner and guard, close tofrether in the bus 
depot. Nick lowered his chin into the collar of his jacket and, 
twisting his head sidew^ays, squinted out the w'indow' at the 
new city, it was good to get out. He had thought he'd never 
gel out. His eyes were bitter as he glanced angrily at the 
man wath him and then once again stared out through the 
window’ at the people pushing and shoving into the noise and 
traflic of the street. ' 

ihe man with him was a huge man, tali and broad, in a 
blue serge suit. Between his lips was clenched a cigarette 
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that was souped and ragged. Nick stood, small and rebellious, 
alongside of him His clothes were m a roll of canvas under 
his arm. His hands were shoved down in his pockets and his 
shoulders were bunched up tensely as he stared through the 
plate glass at the strange city, he watched with deep, smoul- 
dering eyes the endless flow of aulom>biles and f31led-up 
streetcars that came across the view oi the windowpanes He 
stuck hii head back and tried to sec the top ol a building 
that was mostl> while and went stnighl up Ihcro were big 
buiMings hcie! 

“ Bet you’re glad to get out,” the man said, laugningin short, 
huniourless cordiality 
NkR tightened his lips and didnt answer, 
like this buig * tht man ^ajd 

Nick clenched his arm on his bundle ol" clothes and lowered 
his eyu* He knotted ins ficc xnd giound Ins teeth Don’t 
talk to me, you bastirdt 1 1 owning, he suied at Ihc man’s 
big Icct in shiny black shoes 

Aunt Rosa time in^o the d\.p3t on fist fat legs, her head 
swinging iround above the laigc sliouldcTs and swoIlcn-out 
breists, hti eyes seaichmg eseiywhere at once for him Nick 
looked it hu with quigk pie isnrc She looked just Ihw 
J:\eii the moU with the fading hur grossing out of it was the 
sime And the beginning ol a bhek niou tache 
When ^ho saw him he came joiwird sbwly, hall-embar- 
r isscd, Ins lips looswnjnt, in a widening nnle He begin to 
ticmble a little 

“Nickf She hid her ms aiounl him, all the wav 
around Ihty were bur onsdopnig liard-p'-essing ‘How's 
my boy Her wet lips Went smack t smack ^ agiinst his She 
held him oJf from her at aims leii^lh When she let him go 
she grinned and punched him on ^he oni pli>tulK but vvitn 
a sting He likco that It w t>n’i like wh^n Ma petted h^m T 
was the way lony or Rocky wou*d hi\c doiio it 
The man from the retoini senool w ilked ovwi to them 
“I’m Ills aunt I’ll take him home,’ Aun Rosa ‘raid dis- 
mis ing him 

” Lidy, ] got to take him to the dovu 1 got to deliver him ” 
“Huh*” She blew an^cr and co ilcmpt ihroueh her nose 
T iking Nuk by the aim, she moved with him to the door, 
the man from the lefoim school folluwing them 

They pusfKd out into the rush of city noise Annt Rosa 
took Nick s bundle of clothes I ram h m ind lugged it undei 
her beely aim to the cjib where, whisthnr bkc a man. she 



made a taxi stop, "fhe three of them got inside. They started 
over cobblestones and streetcar tracts. There were automo- 
biles, a streetcar clanging, trucks, a top-heavy Greyhound bus 
rumbling past the taxi and making it low against the street. 

“ Your folks are staying with me,” Aunt Rosa was saying. 
“They ain’t found a place yet. They don’t know their way 
around yet. That's why I came to meet you.” 

Ahead of^theni there were some tracks up in the air on 
stilts with cars hooked together like a train going along on 
them. They went under these tracks. 

” Your Ma,” Aunt Rosa said, ” dragged that gilt-framed 
picture of the Blessed Virgin all the way to Chicago with her, 
carrying it between her knees.” She laughed good-naturedly. 
“Jesus God Almighty!” she blasphemed. “She could have 
got one on Maxwell Street for a quarter!” 

He didn’t want to hear about them. He stared out the taxi 
window. He shivered, thinking about the reform school. 
Then he began relaxing. The taxi climbed a low incline of 
street. There were railroad tracks dowm in the hollow, lots of 
tracks branching out like fingers. Nick’s eyes began to 
enlarge on the city. The city began to beat its throb and pulse 
into his consciousness. They came tp a bridge. They went 
over it, bumping on street stones. Nick, with his face against 
the taxi window, saw a flow of water and — stretching his eyes 
— big, on-end buildings piling up against a smoked-over sky. 
This was all right! This was new and exciting. It wasn't 
smalltown. Things happened here. Maybe he’d run into 
Rocky on the street. They went over the bridge and down 
the car track until they came to a big sign on a store on a 
corner. The taxi turned here and went down another carline. 
“There's a Italian store!” Aunt Rosa said, pointing. “There 
arc lots of them around here.” They didn’t go but a couple 
of blocks when they turned again and passed a big funeral 
parlour with a bright, dilfercnt-coloured front like a show or 
a night club. It wasn’t far then, and the taxi pulled up in 
front of an ugly, siraight-faced building, brick, with the front 
peeling away in crumbling, weathered leaves of red paint. 

• ♦ * 

Aunt Rosa’s apartment was stuck up on the second floor 
over a grocery store. There was just a front room, kitchen 
and bedroom. In the kitchen there was a nailed-up door, 
with voices on the other side of it 
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Nick walked in like: iWell. here 1 am! 

They were all there. Ma had been crying. She was always 
crying about something. She put her arms around him, but 
when she tried to kiss him he pulled away. He said, ” Hallo,” 
to the rest of them, bobbing his head at them, and, ” Tm 
hungry.” 

They seemed ashamed and glad and sore at the same lime. 
Pa tried to explain : ” We were thinking about moving when 
you were home. We had to do something; we ^l^ere broke.” 
Nick looked at his old man, at his beaten lace, without 
friendliness, 

Ma tried to explain. ” We didn’t want to leave you there 
son. We — we had to do something. We — we tried to get you 
out.” She began to sniff again. With the handkerchief up to 
the corner of her lips she said, ” Rosa has been so good to 
us. She sent us the money to come.” 

Aunt Rosa laughed good-naturedly. “Would you believe 
it, Nick, 1 won it on the horses. It was about time 1 hit.” She 
snorted again. “ You Ma got pious and holy and didn’t want 
to take it because 1 won it gambling.” 

“ We sold for nothing or gave away the few slicks of furni- 
ture we had left,” Julian^said, and Nick’s eyes met his brother’s 
for a moment and moved away. Ang sat in a corner, looking 
at Nick with grave and wondering eyes. 

“Well — let’s eat!” Aunt Rosa said. 

It was PYiday, so no meat. They had fish fried in deep, 
bubbling oil, a heaping bowl of mashed potatoes going down 
by the big spoonfuls, tomatoes with oil on them, a loaf of 
Italian bread long as your arm, spaghetti — even a bottle of 
red wine for Pa and Aunt Rosa. Julian shook his head no. 
“ I'his is a celebration,” Aunt Rosa said. “ We’re all together 
again.” Nick took as much as Aunt Rosa would give him — 
half a glass. Ma complained about that. But Aunt Rosa 
said, “ That’ll put hair on his chest, Lena. Who the hell ever 
heard of a dago who didn’t drink wine?” She held the bottle 
out towards Julian again, nodded persuasively, made a coax- 
ing face. Again Julian said no. Ma’s eves were approving, 
they cares.sed the clean profile of Julian’s face. 

“ Even the priests drink wane,” Aunt Rosa said. Immedi- 
ately Nick held out his glass with one bead of red wine slip- 
ping dowm to the bottom. Ma frowned. Aunt Rosa laughed 
with her belly shaking. Then she winked at Nick and set the 
bottle at her fat elbow without giving him any more. 

When it was time to go to bed Ma, Ang and Aunt Rosa 
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fitted, somehow, in the bed. Junior was in the clothes basket 
by the bed. Pa slept on the sofa. Julian and Nick slept on 
blankets on the floor with Pa’s snoring going on over them. 

* « « 

Sunday morning Ma hustled them off to church. Nick 
rolled himself up in the blankets on the floor and said he didn’t 
leel good: iie had a stomach-ache. Ma couldn’t make him 
go. She said godless ” and ungrateful ” and “ not a 
Catholic.” She went off to. church with Pa and the rest of 
ihe family. As soon as they were gone Nick pulled on his 
pants and. barefooted, went into the kitchen to look for some- 
thing to eat. He heard noise in the bedroom and Aunt Rosa, 
moving heavily on the mattress, called him. Nick went to her. 
She propped herself up on one beefy arm. “You didn’t go 
to church, did you?” she said, frowning. “ No, ma’am.” 

Aunt Rosa relaxed the pretended scowl. She smiled, double 
chins forming, and said, “ Neither did I. I didn’t feel like it 
either. Do you think we’ll go to hell?” She grinned and 
moved in the bed a little. “ Sit down, Nick.” 

He sat on the edge of the bed. Slj^e wrapped the blankets 
about her shoulders in a small patchwork tent and sal up. She 
put her arm around him and pulled him back against her. 
“ You be good, Nick,” she said. “ Don’t give your Ma or 
your old man any moie trouble. You be goo^J, Aw— who am 
I to go giving you a lecture?” She gave him a little shove. 
“Clear out of here while I dress.” 

While Aunt Rosa made noise in the bathroom w'ashing her 
teeth, Nick stood eating a slice of bread and looking out 
the back windfow. There wasn’t any porch. You couldn’t see 
much. Just a small vacant lot crowded in between the high 
brick walls of buildings on each side. The vacant lot lay 
lumpy, scaled w'ith ashes. Tin cans caught reflections of light. 
A dog sniffed below' the window w'ith long, curious sniffs. 
Nick opened the window and threw a piece of bread to him. 
The dog ate it greedily. 

Nick wandered around the front room. Nick opened the 
door and went down to the sidewalk. He watched, carefully, 
the way he went so that he wouldn’t get lost. He crossed 
several streets and came to a carlinc. He looked up at the 
black and yellow' sign on the post. It said: S. Halstead St. 

He turned down Ibis street. 
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On Halsted Street Nick heard a loud and continuous 
honking of automobile horns. He turned and saw a wedding 
procession. Streamers of coloured tissue paper were wrapped 
around (he cars. On the backs of the cars were ^Ig, unevenly 
lettered signs: Wafch Chicago CiROw! We Can t Wait 
hOR To-night. (jR\Nn Opentno Io-night. 

Nick walked on, looking at everything. There were Italian 
stores crowded together, with spaghetti, olives, tomato puree 
for sale. He saw baskets with live snails in them, lOc. a 
pound. Nick, thinking of people eating them, spat on the 
sidewalk. At the corner of 12th Street taxi drivers stood in 
groups, smoking and talking. The streets were crowded with 
people. All kinds of people. Negroes in ilashy clothes — 
high-waisted pants, wide-brimmed hats, loud shirts. Women 
dragging kids by the hand. Young Mexican teilows with black 
hair and blue sports siiirts worn outside the pants and open 
at the neck, Kids, lots of kids. Two gypsy women passed 
Nick. They wore several difTerent-coloured skirts, red and 
blue, yellow, green 'fhey had big yellow earrings, dangling, 
’iiid Jong briods; and iheir dresses were so low' in front that 
if they stooped over >ou could have seen their belly buttons. 
Iherc were beggars with sad eyes, with mouth oigans, with 
hands held out, A blind m.sn's cane lapped the sidewalk. 

shops, hat shops, men’s clothing stores were crowded 
together along Halsted, hiding the slum Sitreets behind them. 
Hiding rhe synagogues, the Greek church, the Negro store- 
fiont cluirches, the taverns, the maternity centre, the public 
baths. 

Nick turned into Maxw'cli Street. Before him sirclched 
the Maxwell Street Markcl, extending hetweea low. weathcr- 
gnmed buildings that knelt to tf;e suiewdlk on their sigging 
foiindaiions. On the sidewalk were long rows of stands set 
one next to the other as far a^ he could sec On the stands 
were dumped anyiliing yon wanted to buy: overalls, dresses, 
trinkets, old clocks, tics, gloves- -anything. On what space was 
left near the curb were pushcarts that could be w'heclcd away 
at night. There were .still other rough stands --just planks set 
up across loose-joinlcd wooden hor.scs: hats foi a quarter 
apiece, veget:iblcs, curtains, pyramid-piled stacks of shoes 
tied together by their laces — evervthing. From wooden beams 
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over store fronts, over the ragged awnings, hung overcoats, 
dresses, suits and aprons waving in the air like pennants. 
The noises were radios tuned as high as they could go, record- 
shop viclrolas playing a few circles of a song before being 
switched to another, men and women shouting their wares in 
hoarse, rasping voices, Jewish words, Italian words, Polish 
and Russian words, Spanish, mixed-up English. And once in 
a while you h^ard a chicken cackling or a baby crying. The 
smells were hot dog, garlic, fish, steam table, cheese, pickle, 
garbage can, mould and urine smells. 

Behind Hewitt's Restaurant Nick saw the stinking garbage 
cans pressed full and running over. Bums were picking 
through the garbage, carefully and without shame. They took 
out scraps of meat, bones, crusts of bread. They had wrinkled 
brown bags. Into the bags they dumped stale buns, blue- 
stencilled ham fat, chewed chops, soft tomatoes. The well- 
dressed people coming off the curb stared at them. 

Three boys in old clothes walked along Maxwell. One of 
them had a sailor's white oval of cap on the back of his head. 
He was blond, bow legged. He talked huskily. When Nick 
saw him later he was alone and ran out of a shop with two 
gesticulating and cursing Jews after him and a sw'cater in his 
hands. All the Jews along the line of stalls shouted angrily, 
cursed, moaned. A couple of women, powdered-up and well- 
dressed, said, “ A shame! A shame!’* But when the kid ran 
down a side street with the Jews still after flim, the people 
squatting on the steps of the miserable little slum houses only 
laughed. 

Nick turned off the market street. But he didn*t get away 
from it. Dowfi this street, on both sides, stood men in straw 
hats and vests and baggy pants with cages of pigeons at their 
feel. Foreign-appearing men, but lighter than Italians, stood 
around looking at the pigeons, taking them in their hands, 
spreading out their wings gently and examining their feet. 
The birds rested in the men’s palms with caged tenseness. 
Th© vendors talked, bargained, argued. And one vendor re- 
leased a homing pigeon. The pigeon flew slowly above his 
head, seemed to shake out his long-pinioned wings, hung there 
uncertainly a minute just over the heads of all the people on 
the street. Then, even with the factory building across the 
street, over the shacks and hovels, over the high-spired cross 
of St. Francis* Church the grey pigeon wheeled in large, widen- 
ing circles. And out of sight. 

Nick wandered atound, up nnd down side streets. A short- 
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haired, dirty-white puppy, tail working, looked back over his 
shoulder at his master and hopped down off a curbstone. The 
automobile was coming fast. It didn’t stop, didn’t slow. The 
dog yelped once, sharply, and lay in the street. “Oh!” Nick 
gasped, scared and with pity. 

The puppy lay in the gutter belching blood. His skinny legs 
pawed the air. A crowd, staring, pushed in on tiptoe. The 
puppy’s head lay in an oil puddle. His blood, jpewing out of 
his mouth, mixed with the oil. The dog’s master, uncon- 
cerned, walked on down the street. “ See, that’s what will 
happen to you if you don’t slay out of the street,” a woman 
told her small boy as she pulled him along by the hand. The 
boy looked back at the dog fearfully, his nose running and 
his eyes filling up, 

Nick wandered on, not noticing things at first, thinking 
about the puppy. And underneath, farlhei from the surface, 
ran disconnected memories of Tommy, Jesse, Rocky. 

On the stone step of a tenement sat a Mexican boy watch- 
ing a crap game in the middle of the street. After an indeci- 
sive pause Nick sat next to him. After a while the Mexican 
kid pulled out a package of cigarettes, lit one, saw Nick there 
on the step and shovgd the pack at him without saying any- 
thing. In the street the crap-shooters saw nothing but the 
black-and-white cubes tangoing across the dirty pavement. 

“ Two bits he don’t come.” 

“You’re covered I” 

Two big-shouldered men in dark suits walked along the 
sidewalk, in the shadows, watching. Nick looked at them 
uneasily and said to the Mexican boy, ” 1 hey're going to be 
raided.” The Mexican smiled and shook his head no. “ YouTe 
not from around here, are you?” 

“ No,” said Nick. 

One of the dicks caught the eye of the teen-aged fellow who 
was running the game. The dick lifted a long, beckoning 
finger. The youth walked over to him with his hand in his 
pocket. They stood close together. Their hands touched. 
They walked their opposite ways. 

“Come on seven, come on seven, baby needs shoes.” 

“ See how we do things down here,” the Mexican said to 
Nick a little proudly. 

Nick, losing his way a do^en times, went home. Yes, they 
were smart down there. 



Something pulled him back to Maxwell Street. Right after 
supper he got up and started for the door. “ Where you going, 
Nick?” Ma wanted to know.” ‘ 

“Aw% for a walk.” And outside the door; “For Christ 
sake!” 

“ You come back here! You might gel lost,” Ma called, 
Nick had already hit the boUoni step. 

• ♦ * 

This was a hig night. The crowd, gathering from all the 
slum houses, talked abou* the mayor coining to make a 
speech. The whole neighbourhood was turning out. 

I'hey came across the cracked sidewalks and the dirty siieet 
stones. 

There was music at the carnival And laughter. 

The shuffle of feet in broken shoes, in tunied-over heels, 
came across the night pavement and under the eicclric vvreuih 
of lights over the middle of the street. Nick leaned against a 
.stand and watched them. Theie were women ready to drop 
kids into the world. There were the lough faces of boys 
vvho had known no boyhood, and tht broailcnecl bodies of 
girls who had known everything before tlu?y were fourteen, 
[here were little kids looking like they belonged to no one - 
with just a dress pulled over their heads, w'ilh their stockings 
hanging <lown over ihcir shoes and their sho?-Iaces dragging. 
L )is of kids. And \'oung fellow's. And girls. Hoys, half- 
- O'/vn, W'ilh arms encircled walked down the carnival pave- 
e u. Girls in slacks, in tight-fUling sweaters, w'hispered to- 
,J}uT oi giggled. I'here were a couple of drunks staggciing 
k) beer stalls. Negio youths, black, browm, yellow, walked 
own the middle of the street in baseball shiils and caps 
they walked loose-joinied with all the ancient Afiican grace 
letained. And when the sob of the music caught thcii cars it 
atfcclcd their Jeet. 

Wheels of chance spun. Bingo games were in full swing 
with a loud voice coming out over the niiciophone to an- 
nounce the numbers. At one stuiul Italian saus.iges on long, 
sword-like spears baked over charcoal pan fires, fhe smoke 
curled up and w-^as lost overhead. In the houses lining each 
side of the street people were leaning out the windows vvitli 
their elbows on the sills. 

The mayor came in a shiny new car, and a policeman 
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opened up the wooden horses that blocked off the street to 
let his car pass. 

The mayor said he had been raised* in the neighbourhood 
and pointed towards the street where his school was. The 
mayor said, “ 1 came from the bottom, and Tm still with the 
bottom 1” And everybody cheered. The mayor said, “We 
can thank God for living in a gieat country and a great city.'* 
And everybody cheered. The niayor said, “Each boy m this 
neighbourhood has the same chance J had to make his place 
in the world.” 

The mayor left. The crowd was good-natured and happy 
all over the carnival street. There was a coloured orchestra 
by the dance floor now. It played hot music from the back 
of a truck. The crowd ringed a drunken Irishman who 
danced in the street, liis hat sliding over his eyes. I'hen a 
cohiured boy and girl did a jitterbug dance while the crowd 
clapped hands, keeping time with the music. They could 
dance! Then a Jewish girl in a high school sweater with 
bumps and her skinny partner in loud-coloured tiousers and 
glasses look over, 'Hiey were almost as good. Then for a 
nickel you could dance inside the ting of w^oodeu horses. 

Only a few people cbnccd. bellows and girls stood around 
uncertain and hall>cnibarrassed. A lean young Negro, black 
as (he hat be woie, came out of the crowd and asked a pretty 
Italian girl in her teens for a dance. She smiled and nodded, 
J'ogethei they went under the strings of electric bulbs. 
1 hroagh the wiki steps of the jitterbug dance he took her. 
They whirled across the dirty asphalt and back. They swayed 
to the music. They answered its harsh notes. The crowd, 
ihrce-fourths while, waiched, applauded when they w^erc fin- 
ished. The black boy e.scorted the Italian girl back to the 
fringe of the crowd, thanked her lor -ihc dance and w^eiit on 
his way. 

Nick stayed late. When the carnival w'as no longer interest- 
ing he walked aiound the side streets. By the hot-dog stand 
on New’berry and Maxwell, propped against an empty stand, 
were two women. One of them looked only about seventeen. 
She still had a childishness about her lips and an undefinable 
freshness. In the half-dark of the street they were smoking 
cigarettes. 

One of the Maxwell Street merchants, a little round Jew in 
a straw liat, came along the sidewalk. When he saw the two 
women sitting there he tipped his hat to them. He said, 
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** Hallo, girls.” Then he walked over closer, let his voice drop 
down and said confidentially, ” Better be carcluL The heat 
is on.” 

“How often do we have to pay them goddamn cops!” the 
older woman complained, half-whining. 

Nick sat near where the women were, listening and smoking 
a cigarette he had sneaked out of Aunt Rosa's pack. The two 
women kicked their heels again^-^t the stand. They lit cigar- 
ettes, complained about “ business.” “ I can’t make fifty 
cents. If I was getting drunk 1 know Fd make it,” said the 
older one. “ Fd run up and grab somebody.” 

“ You gotta eat,” said the young one, laughing, but her 
eyes didn’t match her laugh. 

A man came through the shadows. ITie young whore whis- 
pered loud enough for his ear, ” Want to go home with me, 
honey?” 

The man walked slow. He hung on the corner, uncertain. 
The young whore’s beds struck against the sidewalk. She 
dug her elbow into the other womans side and said, “ Matter- 
of-fact, here 1 go again.” 

The man waited on the corner. She caught up with him, 
said something under her breath, walkf'd half a step in front. 
He follow'ed her with one hand in his pocket. 

Nick smoked the second half of lus cigarette and went 
home. On the way home he went to see if the dog was still 
there. 

He was. 

He lay in the gutter. The grime of the street had sooted his 
white coat. Red spots were crusted on it. Flies had already 
commenced to carry bits of him away. 

And newspapers swirled around him like the withered petals 
of flowers. 

In the street in the dark ahead of Nick w'ere the reform 
school grounds. Again he was staring thioiigh the little dia- 
monds of its tall wire fence. 


18 

On his first Monday in Chicago Ma dragged him off to 
school, scrubbed and mad. Up the steps of St. Genevieve’s, 
the Catholic school in the neighbourhood, they went, Nick 
growing more lagging and sullen. On the way home Ma said 
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it would cost her a dollar a month to keep him in school, but 
she was willing to sacrifice that much and skimp and save 
just to see that he’d have the right kind of schoolmates, and 
he ought to try and behave himself now. This speech lasted 
all the way home. 

It was funny in Chicago without the mountains : like being 
in a room with no pictures on the wall. All the streets and 
the tall buildings and the ugly black shacks shut you in. It 
was ugly and dirty, Chicago. And he was kfnd of scared 
there; and he didn’t know anybody. 

He took to walking around the neighbourhood. He used to 
think : “ Mr. Grant, Grant, lives in Chicago. Some day I will 
see him. Some day he will be walking on the street and we’ll 
meet and 111 say, ‘ Hallo, pizon.’ ” 

Now .lulian had two pay cheques. And Pa brought money 
home. They could move by themselves. Aunt Rosa and Ma 
went house-hunting, evenings. Finally they found a place not 
far away. Ma said, ** I don’t know if it will be a good place 
to live; but we canl be choosy, and it’s only twelve dollars a 
month.” 

It was on South Peoria Street at 1113. There was a Greek 
church down the street — an ortha-something church. Across 
the street wa,s an ice bouse. Their place was behind another 
building. The one in front was the colour that Chicago smoke 
and grime leaves hou.scs. Their place, only a few feet from 
the front building, was old wood. Buildings crowded it on 
both sides. There was a long, narrow arcaway leading to it 
from the sidewalk. 

They lived on the secoml floor. The stairway ran up be- 
tw'cen musty, broken plaster w'alls with no banister or rail. 
There was no light in the hall. You felt your way in the 
dark until your eyes, widening up, got accustomed to it. The 
toilet was in the hall behind a broken-hingeJ door at the top 
of the landing. It made its presence felt long before you got 
there. 

Aunt Rosa took Ma to Maxwell Street to buy what furni- 
ture they could alford right now. Julian washed the kitchen 
and bedroom walls nights after work. Nick, reluctant and 
angry, helped. They moved in. 

♦ ♦ • 


Down the- street was the school playground, whcic ail kinds 
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of things went on like, during the day, softball games; at 
night, girls and crap games under the circle of light the lamp- 
post made. But mostly gills. 

Nick hung around down there. He and another dago kid 
got to be buddies. Angelo was a little runt, hard as nails, with 
a tightly screwed-up, tough iace. Angelo meant ‘'angel” in 
dago. But he w'asn'l no angel. He liked Nick and got him 
started in crap games with money Nick was supposed to need 
for paper and pencils at school. And pretty soon, in just a 
couple of days, Nick got to know a bunch of the guys. 

Nights, Angel and Nick liked lo go over by Maxwell Street. 
It was there that Nick met a fellow he had seen his first 
Sunday on Maxwell. He and Angel were walking along New- 
berry. The blond guy was silting in one of the window iedges 
in front of the Boys’ Club. 

“Hallo, dago!” 

“Hallo, polack!” 

“What’s up?” the blond kid asked in his husky, growling- 
up voice. “Where you going?” 

“Lookin’ for trouble,” Angel said, grinning. “Come on 
with.” 

Slash was the way you said it. X^ou didn’t say Stanley, 
because that vva*; sissified, and he was a tough polack kid. 
Stash was the same fellow wiib the while oval ol a sailor’s 
cap Nick had seen running out of the Maxwell Street store 
wilh the sweater. 

They circled the block. They come to the grimy brick w'all 
of the St. Francis Cimrch and leaned against it, watching the 
girls. Stash was bashlul and self-conscious. He always 
shuffled off on his bow legs, not walking close lo the girls, 
and with his head twisted away from tiieni a little. And if 
he had a chance he stuck his hand in his pocket fir.st and 
moved his hand up under his belt. Angel was like a man 
of the world. He swaggered o!T, looking over his shoulder at 
the fellows and winking. With hi.s black hair slicked back, 
with his eyes looking sideways at the broad, he made the 
others, watching enviously, feel dumb. He looked like he 
knew what it was all about. Beloie all this workilincss Nick 
felt small and embarrassed. And the girls continued to hang 
around. Girls! He didn’t like them. 

Once or twice the guys tried to “ fix him up,” or one of the 
girls wanted him to come along. Like to-night. 

Along Roosevelt Road came Daisy and Kitty. Daisy and 
Kitty weren’t very old — -only about fourteen. Their hair was 
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combed smoolh, but bushing out around their faces at the 
bottom. They had their blouses pulled tight against their, 
chests; and their chests were stuck out without much show- 
ing. Daisy had pulled the neck of her blouse down as far as 
it would come; there was even a small tear. Kitty’s skirt had 
been drawn snug around her waist. They had their arms 
linked; there were cheap bracelets on their wrists. They 
glanced sideways at the boys of the neighbourhood who 
passed them. They whispered. They giggled. *A11 the boys 
whistled at them or made loud wisecracks. Sometimes they 
smiled at the boys. vSometimes they yelled, “Aw, shut up!” 
Seeing Stash and the fellows in front of the church, they 
slowed down, hardly walking. Now you could smell the loud 
perfume from the dime store on Halsled Street. Nick looked 
up, then away quickly, feeling his face get red. Angel, grin- 
lune, said. “Oh, boyl” 

When they bad almost passed, Slash said in his husky voice, 
“Hey! Where you going?” 

The girls slopped, gUnced back as if they had seen the 
fellows for the first time. “ Oh! Hallo. Stanley!” said Daisy. 

Nobody said anylliing for a minute. Daisy and Kitty looked 
at the boys’ legs sprea/i out and the belts strapped across. 

Angel piped up with, “ Ain’t you girls out kinda late?” 

Daisy said, “What do you care?” 

Angel eyed Kitty slowly from her ankles lO her face. He 
said, “Say! You’re kinda nice, Blondiel” 

Daisy said, “Her name is 

“Kilty of the slums, huh?” said Angel. 

“Shut up!’* Kitty said contemptuously; but there was a 
taint grin. 

“1 bet I could show you a good time!” said Ange!. 

K'tty said, “ Yoiru- too young.” 

Angel made a motion with h;s aims. He upswung one arm 
and hit his muscle with open h.u'id. 

Kitty said, “You'd like to!” 

In the shadows Slash, with his hand i j his pocket, made a 
little half-ciicle upwiuds; and lie fussed vdh his bell, tighten- 
ing il. 

Daisy smiled at Stash, and her eyes widened up with a big, 
knowing question. Daisy .said. “ Do you vian" to take a walk. 
Stan-ley?” Stanley’s face belv>w the blond hair went led. 
Her eyes told him about the walk; her moist lips, spreading 
out in a childish red smear, told him about the walk, Stanley 
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went a little redder and he pulled his sweater down over his 
bell buckle. Well— ah — gee — yes!” 

Daisy, shy now, looked away. Where she glanced she saw 
Nick, and her eyes startled out of their coyness. She stared at 
him wide-eyed; surprise went across her face. She said to 
Stash, ” Why don't you bring your friend? 1 don't know his 
name.” Then bolder, ” I don't know your name.” 

Nick didn't answer; “Til pretend like 1 didn’t hear her.” 

Kitty saw'^'Nick for the first time. “Yeah,” Kitty said, 
interested, come on with.*’ 

“ Why arc you so quiet?” Daisy asked. 

Nick dropped his eyes and didn't answer. 

Angel stood up and went right over by Kitty. ” All right, 
baby,” Angel said. “ I’ll go along.” 

He poked Nick in the ribs with his elbow. ” Come on 
w ith.” 

Kilty turned her shoulder away from Angel. “ Not you — 
him,'’ she said, poinung at Nick. 

Angel looked at KiU\ with lowered black eyes and head 
tilted, showing the glossy sweep of black hair. Angel said, " i 
bet J could :jho\v you a good tmie.” 

Kitty, liking what his eves said, smiled into his face. ” Gee! 
You’ve got nice hail ! ’* 

Daisy said to Nick. “Do you want to come?” And her 
hand abseniU pulled the neck of her bkuisc down till the little 
tear yavMicd. 

“ I got to s.i\ sonieliung.” Nick cracked his knuckles. “ 1 
got to sav soiueiljing.” He dropped his eyes, “111 go next 
time,” he said. 

Kilty glaiu'cd towards Halsted Sircet. Her face became 
frightened. “Come on! Iluiry!” she halt-whispcrcd, "1 
think 1 sec Mont coming.” 

Angel an.i Kuiy. Stash and Daisv went towards the dark- 
ness back ot the chiuch budding. Nick was left alone. 

■'Some lI.!\ they li fix me up and I’ll have to go. 'ihen 
what will I do?” 

'I he dmkik 'S in the back ol the chinch sealed him. 


19 

Ot.il or the I'-bir of faces at the desks and in the playground a 
r’ew' connacl:\l into fcliows he recognised. Don wms the lirst 
one. Don wore glasses and brought his books to school in a 
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brief-case. He had a brace holding a couple of teeth straight. 
Every time Sister asked a question Don's hand wai straight 
up in the air. And Sister, proudly, Yes, Donald?'’ 

All the fellows who sat near him, even some of the girls, 
would lean over looking at his paper during tests or make 
motions asking for the answer. Sometimes you could hear 
the ssss-ing going all over the room : Donald ! What's the 
answer?” 

In the schoolyard Don wa^’t so popular. iSul he stood 
around in the playground telling the lellows about all the stuff 
he stole, trying to make them like him. And he looked like a 
sissy. 

Nick, going over to meet Slash and the guys and play 
baseball, laughed about Don lo himscif. At the cornei of 12th 
Street stood the old policeman. He was always there during 
school hours lo help ilie young kids across the wide thorough- 
fare He'd slop trallic with an iipsirerched hand when there 
was a bunch of kids w'aiting on the curb and sec that they got 
across safely. And sometimes he had candy '»tutfed down in 
his pockets lo give them, oi pennies. He was a big cup with 
a round middle under the large blue coat. Up in lionl of 
Nick kids were running lo meet the policeman. ” Hallo, Mr. 
O'Cillaban! Hallo, .\tr, O’Calluhan ! '’ thev all shouted at 
once, hilf-.singing the words. 

Nick came to the curb and stepped down, “ Will yc wail a 
minute, lad,’' O'Callahan called. What?” Nick avked hos- 
tilely. Old O’C'allahan stoovi sviih one foot on the curb; he 
hoisted himself up to the sidewalk. “Whew!” he said, blow- 
ing air. ’’ Suic and the divil ;s in me feel!” 

Nick’.s eyes iow^ered sullenh. Cops ain’t no damn good. 

“Ye're a new lad, ain’t >c?” 

None of them. 

“ Yes.” 

Old O'Cullaium put hi liand in le.s pocket. Sivjug. “ ' J'js : 
new' lad ye are in the nei hbourhood,” and pulled out a bjse 
ball. “Would v\c he inle :sicd in a baseball, l.id? Sure and 
got il at Wrigley fdeld. 1 caught it mesc!'' Now w.h.tt w'ould 
1 be doing with a baseball? 'I is a little f' 1 uiound ihe middle 
lliat I’m gelling,” He piriCxl his belly. “ ’1 w.vs a good catch 
for a man of me size.” He chuckled good-natured]) , went on, 
“''Fvvas hit by Gabby Harlnctl, another good Irishman.” 

Nick didn’t take the outsi; etched ball Old O Callahan 
looked surprised. “Now, whit be the matter with \c? lake 
it! Yc plav the game, don't ye.^” 
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“No/’ Nick said, 

Nick started across the street. “ Heie, take it anyway,” 
O'Callahan called, making a motion as if to toss it underhand 
to him. “ Ye’ve li lends can use it.” 

“ Keep it, cop,” Nick said over his shoulder. 

« • « 

Next day»ibn the schoolyard Don was bugging agiin. 

” 1 rob a lot of stuff ’ 

Just silence. 

“ 1 got till kinds ot stuff 1 robbed at home.’* 

Nick tuined his mouth *.p lu a grin. 

“ All— all kinds of stuft.” 

One of the fellows feeling the thin arm of his coat, said, 
“What aie you — Raffles?” 

Don, not backing down, trying to impiess them, tiying to 
make them believe him, said, ” 1 rob trucks at the South Water 
Market.” 

They all made faiting sounds with Iheir mouths 
“And I steal stuff out ot tiic stOiCs downtown— all the 
stores.” 

Again thev made the sounds 

“Honest, I do. lastei, desper itclv, “homsti” 

Nivk knew what \ngel would ^iv Nick pushed up close 
” Oh, bull — I” \nd he followed the vvuic^out to Us second 
syllable 

“Honest, I do!” Don said, looking at Nick 
Nick put hiS liea<i batk, looked up it the root of the school 
building and stuted whistling the Wd> Rock> used to 
Don had him b\ the aim, tiying to make him listen. “Do 
you want to go lobbing with me?” 

“Suie'” Nit k Slid quiikl> 

So after school Don was theic bv the corner where they 
said As SiHjn as ihcv gtU awa\ from the s liool Don took 
off his glasses and suippea them mlo a mtt.il case and stuck 
the cist in his luck posset He knew the newsbov on the 
comer of 12lh and Blue Island, and when they goi ovei 
there Don tossed the biief case lo the nt asbov who opened 
the bottom ol ‘^tind and stuck it in there just is it he 
were used to doing it 

South Water Market Wib sevcul bmldines, blocks long 
The IcMdmg platfomis w'erc circled with tiucks In between 
the trucks on the dividing hint'* of wet ind slippery pave- 
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ment old men and women picked up discarded fruit add 
vegetables and put them in gunnysacks they carried over their 
shoulders. On the platforms young kids were helping load 
and unload trucks. Honest kids. Nick, looking at them, 
twisted his lips : “ I’ll get mine easier.” 

“Come on!” Don said. 

“ Ain’t we going to wait until it gets dark?” 

“ No.” 

Don led the way a little distance from the Aarket, where 
there were other trucks — trucks loaded and getting ready to 
pull out. Don found a truck. There wasn’t anyone on the 
back to watch the load. “Come on I” Don ran, hooked a 
leg over the tail gate and climbed in among the crates of 
oranges. Nick, climbing in, said to himself, “He’s got guts!** 
You couldn’t tell by looks or being smart in school. 

Tney rode the truck to over by Taylur Street. Then, in 
broad daylight, with people and cars coming and going on 
the street, they hoisted a crate of oranges on to the tail gale 
and pushed it off. I'hey followed over the edge of the tail 
gate. 

The box split on the car tracks and a few oranges rolled 
over the cobblestones. An automobile going past honked, 
“Look out!” at Don and Nick, and some people in the car 
stared at them with curious faces on twisted necks. 

Don and Nick put the orange crate on their shoulders. 
They didn’t bother about the spilled oranges; some young 
boys loafing in front of a poolroom went after them. 

I’hey put the oranges in a hiding place Don knew and 
waited for the night. “1 know a gu\ who runs a stand on 
Maxwell,” Don said. “He buys anvthirig.” 

Going home, after splitting the dollar they got, Don said, 
“ None of the guys think 1 can do anything because I get good 
marks.” 

Nick said, “We’ll keep it to ourseUes. Just you and me. 
That way we’ll make lots of money.” 

Closer to home with night in the sky and stars sticking out 
over the roofs, Nick told Don aborjl Tommy. 

Next morning Don came to school wiin his brief-case and 
his glasses and his teeth braces shining when he talked. 

At least twice a vcck they made a truck after that. A 
couple of times they went shoplifting at The Fair or the 
Boston Store. Nick told himself that he was robbing because 
they turned him that way in reform school. He didn't worry* 
about it much. 
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20 


At Nick’s house Ang was looking in the mirror like always 
and Julian was reading. As soon as Nick liii the door, asking, 

What’s to eat?” Ma wanted to know where he had been. 

” I was helping Sister after school.” He said it softly, turn- 
ing his eyes up innocently. 

Julian looked up ovei the book and, cocking his head side- 
ways a little, asked, ” Are you 

“What the crap do you care?’' Nick yelled at him. 

“Now, Nick, you stop that kind of talk around here!” 
That was Ma sounding off. 

“ Aw, he makes me tired.” 

Nick lifted the top of the steaming pot. “Gee! Cabbage 
again ! ” 

“ You ought to be glad to get cabbage to eat,” Ma said, 

Ang w'as setting her hair. She looked up with her lingers 
twisting the ends curly. “ Ma,” she said, “ are you going to 
let me get the shoes Saturday?” 

“Hey, I need shoes tool” Nick yelled, 

Ihe tired mother dished the cabbage into a big bowd. 

“He gets everything!” Ang said. 

“wStop it!” Ma shouted, dishing up potatoes. “You’ll get 
your shoes Satuiday, .Ang.” 

Ang smiled triumphantly at Nick. 

“Aw, she makes me sick!” Nick waved a disgusted hand 
at Ang. Ang smiled biighter and Nick, corning close, lifted 
his arms as it -he were going to hit her. 

“ Mar 

“ Why don't you two stop it and help Ma,” .Tulian grumbled 
and started setting the tabic. “Aw. blow it!” Nick >cllcd, 
cutting his e\'cs at Julian. Ang stalled helping v\ith the dishes. 
Nick got a drink and banged the glass on the sink board. ” 1 
can't have anything.” 

“ Nick,” Ma said, “ I can’t buy you any shoes yet. 1 
haven't got the money.” 

“ All right! AIX RlGH'r! Y’ou don't have to preach about 
it.” 

“Hey! Pipe down!” lulian ^houred. 

“You make me!’' Nick shouted back. He looked at Julian 
angrily, then at Ma. “I'll get my shoes, don't woiry!” And 
he started for the door. 
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“ Nick!” Ma called. You come back here aad eat^ 

“ 1 ain’t hungry,” Nick yelled; then, at ihc door, ” Til get 
my shoes! Watch and seel” 

He slammed out. 


* * 41 

Nick went looking for Don at his place. The door was 
unlocked and he walked in like alwayji. Don's ^^>id man was 
there, lying halt off the bed, drunk, seeing things, talking to 
something behind the mirror. Don wasn’t home. So Nick 
went over on DeKoven Street. He hadn’t seen Angel for three 
or four days. He called and called outside the slraighl-up- 
and-down building on DeKoven. After a while, after a long 
time yelling, an ugly-faced woman with weeds of black hair 
hanging out around her face stuck her head out a second- 
stoiy window. “ What do you want with Angelo?” 

“ 1 — we was supposed to go peddling papers.*’ 

“ He ain’t home. He’s m reform school.” The ugly eyes 
looked down at him, the ugl> face found teinpoiary grim 
humour. ” Go out there if you want to see him.” 

The window banged down, 

Nick walked away, I'ninking back half a year. You knew 
what it was like. And you knew whai he’d be like when he 
got out, because you’d already done time. . . . What about 
the shoes and slioplifiing for them? . . . The reform school 
grounds and whittles and getting up before the sun luinbied 
in his mind. 

‘‘M:ube I’d better not.” 

« « * 

The next evening v»hen Nick got home there was a new 
pair of shoes on the mblc foi h.- n. Ills eyes leaped tiiumph 
at .\ng. He started unlacing his oid shoes and was just about 
to try the new ones on when the dooi came open, slowly. 

I hey all looked up '-all of them, as it they sensed some- 
thing. 

I'he gaunt, head-bowed figure of Pa stood behind the slowly 
opening door. *' It’s no good, Ma,” Pa said. ” It's no good.” 

Ma, with her hands trembling and her Hal breast heaving 
with the sudden intake of air, moved towards him with 
middle-aged agility. ” lt*s no good," Pa said again. Pa moved 

wearily into the room. “ I couldn't make anvthing. 1 ” 
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*‘Ybu don’t feel good, Pa,” 

” Vm all right.” 

He filled his pipe, his hard, calloused hands uncertain on 
the bowl. He settled heavily into the chair and sucked in the 
smoke. His cheeks hollowed. 

” You re sick. Pa.” 

" No, I'm not. Just tired.” 

Nick, ashamed, laced his old shoes light again. He left the 
new ones oA the floor witliout trying them on and sneaked 
out. 


« « « 

But later they had kick, lots of luck again. Pa got a job in 
a furniture warehouse; he even sent back money to pay the 
grocery bill they owed in Denver. Julian’s job was lasting. 
He started in at night school at Crane. Nick, looking at 
Julian, had his private, inside sneer. The jerk! 

Pa was the same old Pa. crabby as hell, trying to tell every- 
body in the family what to do. He said to Nick when he was 
in one of his half-friendly moods, “ Get all the education you 
can, son. Look at Julian. He wants to learn.” 

Yeah? — Julian! Julian! Julian! 

Ma cut in with, ” You might as well talk to the wall. He 
likes the street loo well.” 

And Pa: **Gei everything you can oul»of school. You 
won't get anywhere without education.” 

“Bunk!” Nick said, loud enough lor Pa to hear, and got 
up and walked out on him. 

Pa sat silept for a minute or two, just staring. Then he 
rocked back and foith on the chair a couple of times, 

Nick walked on the street. 

” Why don’t they Jet me alone?” 

Preach! Preach! Preach! 1 hat's all they do. Why didn’t 
he stay fixing railroad tracks? ihey make me sick with their 
preaching. Nick looked for Don or Slash or anybody. May- 
be there’s a crap game. Bui there was nobody behind the 
school. “ Get all the educatio.n you can.” I don't like 
school I 

There was the school building right in front of him. He 
picked up a rock and hurled it viciously at the windows. The 
rock went through the centre of the window^. It was a damn 
good shot. Nick stooped to pick up another rock. A hand 
folded around his shoulder. Old O'Cailahan, the cop, sighed 
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wearily and said, **Suie and the diviFs in ye! And why are 
ye attei breaking the windows m the school?” 

’Cause 1 like to.” 

“ Now, don't show me yer spunk, or *tis the back of me 
hand HI be giving ye.” 

Nick didn t answer O Callahan scratched his neck with bis 
fice hand, look«‘d awa> from Nick's haid, angiy lace and said, 
“Come, now, lad, don’t be like that with me ’Tis me duty 
to inarch ye otF to jail ” Nick didn t answer * Old O Callahan 
shifted trom one foot to the other. “Why don t >e spake, 
lad?” 

“ You’re doing all the talking!” 

O Callahan sighed and slowly, elaboialefy straightened bis 
hat and got a him gup on Nick’s aun ‘ Well'’— they went 
a cuuplc of blundering steps towards the gate-”! guess the 
c >lv tiling left IS the path lo the station — ' Old O Callahan 
heaved dir heavily When they go^ to the alley O Callahan’s 
hand was barvlv toucning Nick’s aim O Callahan, with his 
livad turned aw ly whimpered out of the cornei ct his mouth, 
“ AN\a> with ye duck and run ” 

Nick stiffened. 

“I un’t taking no favouis trom anv goddamn cop!’* 

Hcd novel lelonfi He was on Tommy’s side. 

1 01 good 1 or pvtr 

OCallahin said sadls ”Whv don’t \e go home, lad?” 

Nick hited the blue umforin and the kmdlv voice 

OC dlahin said, “It’s the grev haas vere pulling in yer 
I oik'' heui” 

Nick thought about Tonv And Tomm> A^nd Jesse. 

fL had Uir^ m hu eves 

“ \w cut It out!” he half shouUd at OCaihhtn 

♦ ♦ * 

Mci time to the do ir Ht’ ficc went s^ircd Old O'Calla- 
hcui >aKl Settle vciseU m»’am i's noth ng much ’Fis 
ilRi bicik.nj iho M Kl in the '^cbo this lad has been.” 

Ml took Iki sci'edae out on Nic.. ‘We can’t do any 
thing vviili mm Hi just am’t no good ” 

Pi hell'd the volCe^ an»l cinu li tie door With a rough 
hinil he N «.k awioss the s»h ‘111 fix him’” Pa 

looked Nick in the ^.ve “i’ll give vou a be iling you won’t 
loigei jouna man’” 

“Now, tisn’i altci biytmg the lad ye’d be,” Old O’Calla- 
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ban said, “ If I thought that would do any good, I would’ve 
<ione it meself.” 

Pa cooled off a little. He even opened the door wide and 
said, “Come in, officer/’ That made Nick boil inside. They 
preach and — and they like cops! 

When O’Callahan had gone, Ma said, ” Why don’t you be 
good, Nick? Why can’t you behave? You worry me to 
death.” 

Pa got up anti went out of the room. Ma said, “ When a 
policeman comes up to the door, that lays me out.” Pa came 
back into the room. He had the strap — the one he used to 
sharpen his razor on. Ma said, “No! No, Pa!” Pa looked 
at her, frowning, telling her wuh his eyes to get out of the 
room. 

Ma put on her coal with trembling hands and went down 
to the street. Pa beat the hell out of Nick. He beat him until 
he was sweating and panting. Nick hated to run, but it hurt 
, so much that every once in a while he had to jump around 
the room and cower with his arms up around his face and 
head. 

I won’t give you the satisfaction of making me cry. No, not 
even if you kill me. 

His eyes flashed at Pa, up into Pa’s hostile eyes. And there 
was no relenting, no breaking on the part of either. When 
Pa was worn out and panting, when Nick was beaten up with 
red welts all over his arms and legs— even with ope acioss his 
face half-closmg his eye — Pa stopped. 

Nick and Pa faced each other, ^larJng each other down. 
The sting was in Nick’s flesh, creeping, in needles, all over his 
skin. Bui it W'as deeper, too. Nothing would take it out. And 
as they stared at'each olhci Nick said, “You sonofabileh! ” 
under his bicath, hall hoping Pa would hcai him. 


21 


One of the other feilow\s Nick noticed at school was Vito. 
Vito was a husky guy who wore a chaiill cur’s cap pushed 
back on his head and h.ad a sloppy way of w^alking. Bach 
day he came into class, w^aJking slouchy and unconcerned, 
with the cap cocked up over his broad, shiny forehead and 
straight nose. And Sister would say, “ Haven't you forgotten 
something?” Vito woukl look under his arm at the ragged 
book, and behind him, then stare at Sister and shrug uncom- 
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prehendingly. Then Sister would say wearily, “ Take off your 
hat.” Every day it was the same. 1 hey all wailed for it; Vito 
never failed them. 

Half the day he read comic books — Superman, The Flash 
and The Batman — hiding them between the pages of his big 
geography book. And he had a game he played. With the 
flies. He’d lay for them. A fly, buzzing around the room, 
would come and sit on Vito’s desk, gliding to a slop. 1 he fly 
would rub his front legs together, cleaning ^ them. Ihe fly 
would jack up his hind-end until his beady liiile head and 
round red eyes like car headlights were almost on the desktop. 
'I'hen he’d wind his back legs together, rub them over his 
wings, paring them too. 'I'he fly would make indecisive zigzag 
excursions up the desk or take quick flights, only to settle 
back and start the leg manicuring all over again. Vito bided 
his time. He watched with focusing eyes. Ihcn his hand 
would flash in a quick jerk and ball into a fist. And the fly 
w^as inside. 

His hand, with the fingers curled in not too haid around the 
liitlc buzzing piece of lile, would open slowly until he could 
get the fly in between the first lingeis of his other band and 
handle him. 

Then Vito set to Work, methodically tearing ihe fly's wings 
off so that tlic fly had to crawl on the desk, going Jopsided 
in the big grooves where hearts and initials were carveu. Vito 
would prod him on with the point of his pencil or push him 
back on the desk when he nearly w'ent over the end. It was 
slow, cruel play, and Nick watched with most of his sym- 
pathy on the fly’s side. 

When Vito got tired of torturing flics he dropped them into 
the inkwell, where they swam around and got blacker than 
they were before. Then he pushed their heads under with his 
pencil rubber. Nick watched Vito fascinated, not liking him, 

Vito stuck his nose in Nick’i badness one d.iy after school. 
He wanted to hoiii in when Nick and Don were going over 
to the South Water Maikel. Nick told him to beat it, and 
they had an argument. Wilhoul warning, Vito svsung and 
Nick was picking himself up oiT the sidewalk with a bloody 
nose. He saw red. He s.nled into \'ito. Right there on the 
corner they tangled. 

It was a good fight while it lasted. They rolled over and 
over on the sidewalk, kicking and punching, picking up 
skinned elbows and knees and rips in their ciothes. And. even 
if Vito was bigger, Nick was pelting all the best oi it when 
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Vito grabbed a stick, somehow, and jabbed it in Nick’s side. 
That made him boil. 

They rolled out almost into the street and Nick managed 
finally to get on top. With bis knees on Vito’s chest he 
grabbed Vito by the hair and bounced his head up and down 
on the pavement until Don pulled him off. 

Then Nick was sorry. “ You can go with,” he said. He 
picked up the chauffeur’s hat and handed it to Vito. 

So they went robbing at the market, and Vito showed them 
Up by getting more than they did. And he split with them, 
l^at made them pals. 

Nick asked Vito what he bad been thinking about for a 
long time; “Where did A1 Capone hang around?” Vito 
didn’t know, but he told Nick: “He had all the cops in his 
pay, he ran a breadline for guys out of work, he pulled all 
kinds of jobs, and nobody could pin nothin’ on him — no- 
thin* I ” 

Nick took Vito around to meet the guys — ^Stash and them. 
The fellows took to him, and Friday or Saturday nights they’d 
go up to Slash’s house. On the street below there was always 
the listless loafing of bums and drunks; the aimless shuffle of 
men and women, coming, going; the sudden outbursts of 
quarrels and cursing: the wail of a baby. Inside a bunch of 
neighbourhood men. polacks and lugans and a big Russian 
with an accordion, got togetlier week-ends. They’d be there 
in their shirtsleeves or their underwear tops playing cards for 
money and drinking. They’d be there all night in a circle 
around the kitchen table with their suspenders eased off their 
shoulders and their kecsters pushed down in the chairs until 
they were sitting almost on thdr backs. They’d gamble their 
whole week’s pay cheques away. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

One night the whole bunch of thern —Vito, Slash, Nick and 
Sleepy — ix nigger kid they palled with because Vito had said 
that all they needed was a mgger in their gang- -were walking 
along Halsted Street in front of a big store. From nowhere a 
squad car pulled up at the curb and a cop came running 
around tlie corner of 1 4th Street. The cops came from three 
directions, on the run. I'hey were cornered. There was no 
way to escape, unless it was up the wall. 1hey stood there 
waiting for whatever was goins to happen. 
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Stash had his hand in his pocket. A big cop pulled 
gun and pointed it at him, “ You move— 1 shooll” 

Stash stood frozen with his hand m his pocket, his face 
turning from white to red, from red to white. I he flatfoert 
1 risked him. 

The fellows stood, half-cowenng, against the store window 
with suits aud shuts advcUi'.ed, cheap, in the show window 
behind them, with tlie cops around them on all sides. Vito, 
with the chautleiir’s cap cocked crooked, didn't look scared. 
Slc*.py was trembling. And thafs how Nick felt. 

“ What arc you boys doing on the street at this time of 
night/" a policeman asked meanly, looking at Nick. 

You act lough -even when you re scared. 

“Waiting for a sliedcar." 

“All right, don't get smart, you punkl" the fiatfoot said, 
na *5 as hell. 

Another cop, seeing Vito, the big guy of the bunch, pulled 
his gun out right away aud put it on him. “Hoc many 
stores did you loo?" 

“ We didn’t do nothii ’I* Vito said it mad. 

“Where do you live?" 

“ In a house " 

W^HAMl Ihc cop cracked Vito in the face with a hard, 
open hand, and \Uos heiJ snapped back His lace went all 
•cd on that side. His e\cs jciked up w ilei tiom the sting But 
Ins Ups I'ghtencd and, ihiough the hurt, thev gunned family, 
sardonically, 

“ Keep a civil tongue m yoir mtmrh " ihe cop said “ An- 
swei like you’re supposed to.” 

Nick nan owed his eyes at the scowling cop. 

Iho sonotabiUhl 
\ow— where do you live?” 

Tn ^hc rcloim school the guvs who ran U were yuui enemies. 
Ouisidc it was the cops Ihd wb.t he had fell I hat’s what 
i<Owkv had luUl him latei ihats what he knew ^oi suie 
now You can’t even wdk on then goddamn streets. 

‘ How come you bo\ i all JdLn it nationalities?'’ one 
ot the cops asked 

“ That ain't nothing, n lU’ Nick said, “ m tins country?” 

I bet the> don’t go looking foi gingsters They just beat up 
kids 

Ihe cops scaiched them, thev didn’t even have any keys 
oil them. 
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All right, get home! And don't let us catch you on the 
street again at night." 

The squad went along the curb slow, keeping up with them 
a couple ot blocks. Then the squad pulled away. And on one 
of the side streets, an hour alter, they saw the squad car 
parked in liont of a tavern with no one in it. 

« • * 

It was night and it was dark. Street lamps made evenly 
spaced circles of light on the asphalt, and one star stood in 
the sky. People were in the houses with the shades drawn 
down. There was no noise ori the street. 

Nick walked through the darkness and quiet towards Don’s 
house, lecling a strange uneasiness in him. 

“ 1 ain’t been near Don for a couple of weeks. Maybe he 
thinks 1 took a powder on him since 1 been hanging with 
Vito. Til be real triendly with him. He don’t have much 
fun. He ain’t gol many friends. He*s a good guy.’’ 

The stieel lamps fell past him, but the high-hung star stayed 
Tn front oC him. 

“ ril sa>, ‘ Whatcha say, Don?* just as if I saw him yester- 
day. And I’ll come around often.’* ‘ 

The porch steps ran straight up with a black iron rail, 
blacker than the night. Someone was silting out in front on 
the bottom step. 

“ Whatcha " Nick stopped, 

Don wiis silling there, staling straight ahead in the dark. 
He was crying. Behind the glasses the tears ran out of his 
eyes and on to his cheeks He was small and hunched-up 
there on the bollorn step, his briei-case leaning against his 
leg. 

Nick didn’t know' what to say. He slumped down on the 
step next to Don. Finally Don saw him and saw w^ho it was. 

“ My old man shot hmisellV' Don said. 

Nick hunched up next to Don, feeling the shock and hurt 
inside himself. 

“ My mother is coming to put me in a private school some- 
where,” 

Don’s old man drank and played the horses. His mother 
lived in a different house with another man. Don’s old man 
used to say, “ Everything will be rosy lo-rnorrow.” And 

To-morrow^’s another day.” He saw things when he was 
drunk. He gave them cigarettes. Don cried without making a 
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noise, cried inside. Don's old man wasn't a bad old man. 
Bcttern mine. And at school Don warned the fellows to like 
him. He wanted to be one ot the guys. 

In the sky the lone star showed, iiozen there. Nick looked 
up at it. 

Alter a while he was thinking ot Fonuny with his bare 
beiimd, and Fullei with the strap in nis only hand. He 

clenched his teeth and he clenched his h>ts shivered a 

little Rotky said it was the same up and down the road. 

Roch.y didn’t hive any folks “ Hes dead.” ihais what th’y 

^a^d about Jesse. Because he was sick and lnc> made him 
go on line ami he had only a couple more days to go. 

Jesse’s dead.” Now Dons old man wa, dead And Don 
was ciyiiig 

Nuk clenched his teeth His head slumped iiown. Jl’s a 
lou woild Oil, yc'^ lhats wnal Oninn used to say. Oh, 
yes, It s a hell oi i v'Oild All the good Don and 

icsse ^nd Rocky and 1 omm^ get it in the neck J ommy had 
screamed loud 

Nuk Clacked (Mie kn»vlle He tracked aiio lui knuckle. 
Nick put his toietu id agiuisl ilic non Juii It was cold against 
Ills lo^che^^d 

Ihe mile coltl sill shivcicd all aloijc in the skv. 
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Nu u I I) in Ihc ( ulhvdic sdu ol oni\ I iree '\c ks after he 
nut \ ilo Blu even I'lit didn t stpaialc Hum When they 
wc'c expelled, Pa belt Nuk adding * couple ol kuks in fUe 
leai end, and cniollod bin in i ncndd'ioinho d grammar 
school As soon as \ito found out whcie Nuk was he tians- 
I or ltd there. 

It w is i toil h ‘“chooi llic id> d dn’t vva’U any- 

dung L'cn the mils wiu hid nu/si (d them l ofs ot them 
\\t e hke Km\ ..nd Diis\ pu'-Ikivli , Sunu o the itllows 
c\cii had wiys so ih< \ could » k a g: I iiaiil in rhe cldSS- 
ijonr. Hill LI 1 tier ilu uului > n )"( Y u did u wuh s'gnals 
wiih voui tinjcis One gol nui lu Icivc whool because she 
w IS going to h INC a baby 1 he bo\ a big dumb tel low sixteen 
\cais old uii the icioinuto ' l he od tcllows du1 a lot of 
whiof Cling ibout it and a lot ot laughnig because he wasn't 
the onh one who had douc it uic\ all hid 

But the guls were not all bke that. A girl named Rosemary 
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had the job of keeping the glass on the teacher's desk filled. 
Rosemary, with her sluck-up airs, went around carrying 
papers for the teachers. Miss Miller was always smiling 
j^^<^oing at her because she got an average of 95, belonged 
rtf the Speak Good English Club and the Honour Society. 
Nick stared at the high pile of brown-^gold hair with light 
shimmering on it, and was awed. She was pretty. She looked 
pretty to him, anyway. He glanced at the round blue eyes 
that she held uplilted, looking at space over the fellows* heads, 
and was awed some more. 

She*s proud-like and sort of different. Something like Ang; 
only not snooty. He was sure of that. Just different from the 
other girls. Dignified, he guessed. 

The day he didn’t forget was after school on the sidcw'alk 
going home. At first he didn’t see Rosemary. What he saw 
was that moron-looking guy he had noticed sitting out in 
front of the men’s shelter on Newberry waiting for mealtime. 
Every day for a week now he sat down a short distance from 
the school on the bottom step of an empty house and watched 
the young girls coming from school. He wore a red bow tic 
and a black hard-brimmed hat. All of his other clothes w'ere 
ragged and dirty. All but the tie and the hat. And every 
lime a girl came by he straightened the long ends of the red 
bow tie, took off the black hat, rubbed the brim clean with 
the sleeve of his coal and put it back over the coarse, uncut 
hair. 

To-day he looked up at the girl coming towards him. Nick 
followed tlie beady black eyes and—he got scared!— theie 
went Rosemary passing right by the slobbei -mouthed man 
with sunlight lying all over her gold-brown hair, and with her 
English book linger her arm. 

The moron’s lips slobbei ed open in a smile. The thick lips 
said, “Hallo, girlie!” Rosemary was frightened and made a 
wide, cautious half-circle aiound the steps. The moron got 
up and followed her. Rosemaiy walked fast, glancing buck 
fearfully. 

Nick ran to catch up with her; and Rosemary, awfully 
scared, turned around on the sidewalk and stared beliind her, 
when she heard the running footsteps. Nick halted at her 
fide. “Hallo, Rosemary,” he said, breathing hard. 

He walked beside her. He lov)ked back and saw the moion 
ducking dow^n an alley. And right beside him Rosemary was 
walking slow again. 

He didn’t know what to say. 
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“ Am I supposed to ask her if she wants me to carry h^r 
book?’* 

He got red thinking about it. And Rosemary, next to him« 
was red and silent, with the blue eyes looking as if they were, 
going to cry. For almost a block they walked that way. Then 
Rosemary, her voice trembling, said, “ That was nice of you ” 
— ^she paused — Nick.” 

They had to pass his house. He hoped Ma or Ang wouldn’t 
see. Then, going down 12th Street With lots of people there, 
and ail of them seeming to be staring at him and smiling, Nick 
got a funny, scared feeling inside of him. 

” 1 got to go back,” he said fg^t. 

” Aren’t you going to walk home with me?” Rosemary 
asked. 

” My mother’s waiting for me to go to the store,” Nick 
lied. 

Without even saying good-bye, he turned and walked away. 
His face was burning. He hoped nobody had seen him. 
Especially Ma — no, especially the fellows. 

« « « 

The neiit day Rosemary lowered her clear blue eyes from 
up above Nick’s head and looked right at him as he came into 
the school building. “ Hallo, Nick,” she said, soft and musi- 
cal. 

” H-h-hallo, Rosemary,” he stammered. He flushed. He 
fell like running. And, worst of all, Vito was with him. 

Rosemary threw him a little smile and started for the class- 
room, Vito said, ”Ho! You work fast!” 

Nick coloured some more. ” 1 hope she didn’t hear him.” 

” How’s it she talked to you?” Vito wanted to know. 

“ I don’t know.” 

*‘Oh, yes, you do. Come on, spill ill” 

”1 — 1 walked her home.” 

“How about fixing me up?” 

“She’s a nice girl!” Nick said indignai tly. 

“They're all nice to Ihc right guy.’* Vra said. 

• * * 

It was only a couple of day.s later that Vito said to Nick, 

Tm fed up on this school. Let’s make them throw us out.” 
Nick thought of Rosemary when Vito said that, and had a 
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funay feeling inside. He was ashamed -to feel that way about 
a girl — like he’d miss her. “ Ail right,” he said quickly. 


* ♦ « 

A week later Vito and Nick got their walking papers at 
school. 

The principal said, “I’m afraid we can’t do anything for 
you boys. You’re too tough foi us.” Ihe principal smiled a 
frosted smile and said, “I’ve got a little surpnse foj >ou. 
You’re going to go to Forman, where they know how to take 
care of incorrigibles.” 

Nick wondered what incorrigibles meant* 

The principal wrote the transfers. 


23 

Around the neighbourhood Nick asked, “ Hey. what’s For- 
man like?” 

All the fellows knew. “ It's full of polacks and niggers and 
dagoes. It’s a reform school, only they don’t call it that. It’s 
the last jump before you go to St, John’s. 1 hey get ihcm from 
all over the city when they ditch and send them lo F'orman.” 

“ If you’re retarded, loo.” The fellow who told him that 
tapped his head. “That means a little off.” • 

At Forman they all worked on Nick, leachers in the receiv- 
ing room, the dentist, more teacheis, the doctor, the psycho- 
logist Nick was bored and careless. He slopped through the 
tests, but he gqt a kick out of them He made fun inside him- 
self and put down any old answer. 1’he tests, he knew, had 
something to do with his I.Q. — whatever that meant— and he 
didn’t give a damn what his LQ. was as long as lie could 
monkey around Did they think they were going lo keep him 
cooped up in this scliool? He'd show them just like he did at 
the other schools. 

In the print shop with the teacher out of the room Nick 
asked the crowd, “ How is this joint? Do you like it?” 

Sarcastic, ra/zing voices said, " Sure, it’s swell. Sure, we 
like it! They only keep us till two. The\ ought to keep us 
till six. We ought to have school vSaturdays and Sundays.” 

In his last class of the day Nick heard a teacher say to one 
of the kids, trying to make him behave, “ Did you hear me?” 

The kid screwed his face up into a small, insolcnl. wisc- 
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cracking grin that was half scowl: “No, I’m deaf and 
dumb!” 

1 he teacher laughed indulgently. She said, “ Oh, all right, 
you didn’t hear me.” She didn’t pay any more attention to 
him. 

From his desk Nick stared surprise. He had never seen a 
teacher back down before. 

As the week passed Nick found that the teliows who went 
there were his kind. Ihey didn’t believe in school. They came 
with their hair uncombed and with ridiculing mouths. They 
knew how to slana up for their rights, right in class. And 
they knew how to ditch classes, going out the side exits, where 
Ihcy had friends on guaid, and they knew how to shoot craps 
in the alley across the street. 

Ihere weie a couple of bad things in school. If you Jived 
over a mile away you got streetcar tokens, and al the end of 
the day the teachers pul jOu on the streetcar. Another lousy 
thing about the school was every day you had a card that was 
signed by the teachers to show you had been there. These 
cards had to be returned every morning with your old man’s 
signature on them. Even so, if you used your bead you 
could tind a dodge and ditch just the same. 

Most of the time he and Vito hung out at a dirty-windowed 
lunchroom across the street, There was a music box with all 
kinds of low-down and half*dirt> records, and for a penny it 
played. And there was always a fellow or two from school 
who kept an e>e on the school through the window, or a 
guard with a white belt across one shoulder to come and warn 
you when a teacher was on the way over on a raid. Over 
there, too, even if they didn’t have a licence, they sold penny 
cigarettes to the fellows. All tl-' wisest guys from Forman 
loafed over there. They knew how to work Reggie out ot 
sandwiches and pop for free. 

Reggie looked like he was poured in;o his sweater and 
tight-lilting pants. Most of the time R' ggie stood leaning 
over the counter with his be.id close to one of the newest 
F“ormaii boys. Then aftei a while he would change to the next 
latest kid in school — il he was good-looking. 

Jt w'as only the second lime they came into the store that 
Nick tried to pul something on the ciilT “How about it, 
Reggie?” he asked, wrinkling his forehead in a pleading ges- 
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ture. *‘Come onl** And he nodded his head up and down 
and made his face look sad. 

“Huh,” said Reggie, “this isn’t a relief station.” 

Nick, with the trick he had learned to use on Ma, widened 
his clear, innocent brown eyes with his bead half down, and 
said, '"Please, Reggie.” 

He got his sandwich, and with it a bottle of pop. After that 
it was easy to mooch over there. He worked Reggie for a 
chump. 


24 

The cold weather clamped down over Chicago, The ugly 
grey rains from a lowered sky turned to sleet. I'he first snow- 
fall came, powdering the face of the neighbourhood, hiding it. 
A white beauty heaped tenement roofs, etched in church 
steeples and water lowers. The feet of the people and the 
wheels of automobiles cut ugly trails across the snow’s beauty. 
Corner thermometers edged their threads of liquid lower 
and lower. 

Windows were frozen over. Whole forests of silver pines 
showed on Halsted Street’s plate glass. Ashes were scattered 
across sidewalks and salt ate the ice. The Jews didn’t aban- 
don their pushcart stands on Maxwell Street. They beat their 
hands together over little fires in tin cans hanging from wires. 
Their overcoats fell almost to their ankles, tneir caps were 
turned dowm in ear mufis. They danced little warming jigs 
on the icy sidewalks, pulled customers into their stores. 

On street corners alongside of news-stands fires burned in 
garbage cans. The flames leaped high over the ciicle of the 
cans and newsboys and bums stood near them, hunching to- 
wards their warmth, holding their numbed fingers over the 
ragged red and yellow tongues of flame. 

People crowded into streetcars in the cold morning light 
and again in the freezing evening dark. Tramps stood wher- 
ever there was warmth. Women and children carried pieces 
of wood or paper cartons home from the gutters and alleys. 

Pa Romano sat behind the stove sucking on his pipe. The 
family was on relief. Ma went to the relief station for the 
cheques and food orders, cooked the surplus foods given the 
family by the city, remended old clothes every night. Ang 
minded the baby, scrubbed the floors, washed dishes, set her 
hair in all diflfercnl kinds of hair combs and read love stories, 
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Aunt Rosa's boss, who owned the laundry where she worked, 
wasn’t making any money and had to sell the place. That 
threw Aunt Rosa out of work, and she didn’t have any 
money saved; it had all gone on the horses. Then it was Ma’s 
turn to say, “ You're coming to live with us. Well get along 
all right. I’m glad — wele glad to do something for you— after 

all you've done ” So Aunt Rosa came to live with them, 

and that w^as something else they had to hide from the case- 
worker who came popping in at different times as if she w^ere 
trying to catch them at something. 

Julian got odd jobs on the sneak, because if the relief 
found out tliey’d stop the family’s cheque. He sometimes 
helped one of the merchants on Maxwell Street on a Saturday 
or Sunday all day long for a dollar. And on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, when ho could gel on, he walked through the cold 
winlef streets, up and down front porches, distributing depart- 
ment store handbills for three dollars and a half. Julian 
carried books home from the library on Roosevelt Road and 
studied. And now, once a week at night, he went to Hull 
House to something called a Youth League. One evening, 
after distributing handbills, he asked Ma for thirty cents out 
of the money and took Nick to the Villa Theatre. 

They went down Halsied, and as they passed Hull House 
Julian walked slow. “ I here's where I go. That’s Hull 
House.” He pul his hand on Nick's shoulder. ” Why don’t 
you come here with me sometimes? You’ll meet some nice 
people.” 

Nick buttoned his liimbcrjackei up higher and stuffed his 
hands into his pockets. ” I don’t want to meet no nice 
people ! ” 

“ Why don’t you ever go to the Boys* Club? You can get 
a membership ior nolhmg,” Julian said. 

” I’m through going to Sunday School,” Nick said, hard as 
nails. 

“ Ii isn’t like that, Nick ” 

“Any crap shooting?” Nick wanted to know. 

« • 

Vito led Nick over to a big factory where men worked 
nights. Their cars were parked jn the large vacant lot against 
the factory where the straight-up-and-dowm tlirew its 

large shadow over them. Vito walked along, trying all the 
car doors. Nick asked, “ W’hat are we going to do?” Vito 
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said, “Go joy riding.** Nick, following Vito, tried the cold 
chrome doorhandles, too. Vito said, “ If none of them ain't 
open, and if some jag hasn’t forgot and left the ignition key, a 
Ford is easiest.” They went, trying doors. They were all 
locked. 

Vito found a brand new Ford V8. He took a big screw- 
driver out from under his jacket and stuck it in under the 
crammed-up edge of the small front section of dooiglass. He 
worked the screwdriver slowly, but with continuous pressure. 
In the factory overhead they could hear the clatter of mach- 
ines. Far on the other side of the street a man walked with 
his head down against the wind. Vito worked. After a long 
try the glass came down a fraction of an inch. Bit by bit, 
now, it came open, inched open. Then at last there was room 
to get a hand and arm thiough. He grabbed the inside door- 
handle and, with a soft click, the door came open. 

Vito hopped in behind the steering wheel. “ Grab ahold,” 
he said, and he and Nick grabbed the steering wheel. “ It 
takes two guys to break a wheel,” he said. 

They strained, grunted a little, put all their twisting power 
into four arms and shoulders, forcing against the little pin 
down inside that locked the car wheels. Their arms forced, 
hard, harder — and they heard a tiny click. “That’s itl” Vito 
said triumphantly. When he turned the steering wheel now 
the auto wheels turned loo, crunching in the frozen snow' and 
cindci s. • 

Vito fished in his pocket and got a nickel. He stuck his 
head down under the steering wheel and told Nick to do the 
same. With their heads close together along the steering post, 
Vito said, “ This is how you get them started.” He showed 
Nick the two small nuts under the ignition. He pul the nickel 
against the two little nuts and held it there with his fingers. 
Then he stepped on the starter, gave gas, nursed the accelera- 
tor with his foot. The current jumped across the nickel from 
nut to nut. 

They drove all over. On the Outer Drive Vito let Nick sit 
in the driver's scat and showed him how to use his feel and 
how to change gears. They drove way out to the South Side, 
They stopped the car alongside a curb on a dark street out 
ill the Hyde Park district and left it there. Then they found 
a Ford that belonged over there and brought it back to their 
neighbourhood. 

Over in the neighbourhood they stripped the car, taking 
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the tyres, the battery, the radio and heater, and even the head- 
lights and the horn. 

They had to lug all the parts over to Slash’s house, not far 
away. It took a lot of trips. But late that night they had all 
the stuff safely locked in Slash’s basement. The next day they 
sold it to a fence Vito knew. 

« « * 

The next night they had a big time. The fence had given 
them forty dollars for the car parts. They look Slash’s old 
man a quart of whisky. They passed packages of cigarettes 
around. Slash’s old man sat them down at the head of the 
poker table. The red and blue chips came out and the game 
started. They lost and lost, but they didn’t give a damn. They 
were big time. And when Stash went broke Nick handed him 
five singles. Stash said, “ Thanks. Maybe Til win now and 
be able to pay you right back.” Nick said, “ Aw, forget it.” 
Slash’s old man laughed, slipped his suspenders off his 
shoulders, squirmed his hiud-end down on the edge of his 
chair and said, dealing cards around, The kids, they got 
plenty the money.” They lost some more. But w'hen between 
them they had dropped tw'cnly dollars they pretended like 
they were broke and quit. Slash's old man and the Russian 
wanted to give them a couple ot dollars, but the> v\oiiidn’t 
take U, 


« « 

For a few days Nick and Viio w^re big time. They saw all 
the shows downtown. They ate at restaurants. They spent 
plenty of money at the shooting gallery on Souih Slate Street. 
They lost in crap games behind the school buildings and up 
alleys. They just threw the monC' awu\. 

When it was gone Vito said, Let's make another car.” 

‘"Screw you!” Nick Said, laughing. 


25 


Thfn it was spring. 

Mud that had been packed sobid loo>cncd up. Patches of 
old snow turned wet brown on vacant lots and revealed ovals 
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of last year’is grass underneath. The gutters on Halsted Street 
gurgled. The alley smells came alive again. There were more 
children on the street now, more and more each day. The 
girls and young women came out of the dark tenements. 
Baby buggies appeared on the sidewalks. Boys began to play 
finger-^muddied marble games and, shouting and laughing, 
played leapfrog over the cracked sidewalks. Little girls with 
pigtails, with white faces, black faces, brown faces, brought 
their dolls, their jacks, their skip-ropes out to the sidewalks. 
In the evenings you could bear their kid voices rising above 
the street noises. Fruit and vegetables bloomed on the push- 
carts on Maxwell Street again. The evening skies turned deli- 
cate pink anvl lose-tinted orange behind the tenement roofs, 
the smokestacks and water towers, and somebody said, “ To- 
mo now’s going to be a good day.’* 

And somebody sat a carnation on a window ledge in a 
tomato can. 

And it was spring again, 

41 # * 

Nick didn’t go to school any more, even if he wasn’t old 
enough to qint. He just hung around the streets with Vito. 
At first he didn’t tell his folks. But they founj| out when the 
truant ollicer came around raising hell. That gave Pa another 
excuse for beating him. Pa said, “ Goddamn you. I was 
young, but I listened to somebody.” It was the worst beating 
Pa ever gave him — with kicks. Pa even hit him with his fist 
once. 

Saturdays and Sundays were best in the neighbourhood. 
There were /n'.i? crap games down there then. The young guys 
and the half-grown fellows who had jobs in factories and 
places like that brought their salaries with them. And grown 
men, men forty and fifty years old, shot craps with them. On 
Sundays when church was out and women and girls and kids 
came along, the biggest and best crap games went on. Right 
on street corners. The w'omen had to walk around the circle 
of gamblers. All over the neighbourhood, if you look a walk, 
you’d see bunches of guys shooting craps. 

Anywhere around there on Sundays you could see whole 
cheques won and lost. And on Sundays the squad cars roved. 
But you ain't got nothin’ to worry about. All the cops want 
is a little cash. Them cop bastards make plenty on Sundays 
just circling the neighbourhood collecting from the crap 
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games. Me and Vito been at all the games. We know. It’s 
only when some crab calls the oops that they have to break 
the games up. But people in this neighbourhood mind their 
own business. Most of the time when me and Vito play, the 
fellow who runs the game has Vito go down with the moneys 
Nick, shaking the dice in his balled fist, looked over his^ 
shoulder at Vito taking the pay-off money down the block to 
the cops. 


» • Hi 

Nick got the baking soda off the high shell and, standing 
by the sink, brushed his teeth. He brushed hard, rubbing the 
bristles across them like sawing wood, staring into the mirror 
at the spread-out lips and the teeth, while, hard, even. Then be 
spat in the sink. 

Ma yelled. 

Nick said, “ Aw, she\ always in the can trying to make her- 
self beautiful.*’ 

Ang came into the kitchen with new make-up on her face. 
“ You think it*s the library,” she said. 

“ Aw, shut up, ugly puss!” He raised his arm back across 
his face as if he were going to hit her with the dipper full of 
water he had gotten from the kettle. Behind Ma‘s back Ang 
thumbed her nose at him and stuck out her tongue. Right in 
front of Ma Nick threw the water in Ang’s face. And Ma 
yelled some more. 

right! ALL RIGHT!” Nick shomed. “ Tm going in 
a minute.” 

But he stayed a long time, sneaking into his room to change 
into his newer shoes and rub a dirty sock across them, brush- 
ing down his jacket with his hands and rubbing his shirt tail 
around in his ears. Then be put whaler on his hair and stood 
in front of the minor, combing it. It won’t stay down. It’s 
too curly. 


♦ ♦ * 

He went over to Taylor Street an hour bofori.' .wuooi was 
out. He hoped he might see some of the girls come out. He 
sat down on the steps. 

Someone came up behind him and put fingers over his 
eyes. It wasn’t Vito or any of the fellows. The lingers were 
soft — and small. A thrill went through Nick that left him like 
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a little boy. His hands that had gone up involuntarily to pull 
the fingers away trembled now, and he took his hands down 
without touching the fingers. 

Guess who ! ’’ the girl's voice said, and Nick’s heart almost 
turned over inside of him. He thought it was — ^bul it couldn’t 
be! 

I don’t know.” That came out like when he was little. 

The fingers came away and he looked up at Rosemary, into 
her clear blue eyes. 

“Hallo, Nick!” The voice sounded like she was really glad 
to see him. “How are you?” 

She’d got gold hair. It was fixed different now, in a high 
pile of brown-gold without the curls. She looked almost grown 
up. 

“ What are you doing now, Nick? Are you still in school, 
or are you working?” 

Sunlight was on her hair. Funny how the sun always was 
in her hair, brighter than any place else. He couldn’t lie to 
her. “ I — I don’t go to school any more.” 

Rosemary smiled. 

She’s pretty. 

Rosemary said, “ Remember the time you walked home 
with me?” 

“Lih-huh.” And he hung his head, pleased, cmbairasscd. 

“ Remember how embarrassed you were that day?” 

“Yes,” Nick said, still embarrassed. 

“ Flow bad you were in school,’' Rosemary sffid. The little 
smile came back. Nick got redder. Say something, you goof. 
What’ll 1 say? 

“Ah — what arc you doing now?” The words came out all 
right, even a little hard boiled. 

“ Oh, I’m going to high school. I go to Catholic Fligh 
School. I’m a treshman.’* 

I didn’t think I'd ever see her again. 

“ Why don't you come over to niy house and see me some- 
limes, Nick?' Rosemary was saying. 

” I— 1 ’' 

Go on, say .something! An.swer her. 

“ Would you care?” 

Ro.semary laughed. It w^as a musical laugh. “ I’d like to 
have you come over,” she said, looking at him with fiiendli- 
ness. ” I’d like mother to meet you.” She wrote her name 
and address on a piece of paper and gave it to him. Then: 



“Good-bye, Nick. Don’t forget to come over!” And Rose- 
mary threw him a little smile and started down the street. 

And the street was empty, and he didn't want to see the 
other girls. 


« ♦ Hi 

Nick began to gather miscellaneous knowledge from 
“doctor books” and sticet guides he found scattered on the 
sidewalks. He remembered everything Tony and Vito had 
told him. He remembered the tales the guys told in reform 
school and on street corners. At night in bed he’d think about 
n. And now he looked at the dirty books Vito and Stash had. 

Maybe if he could see Kitty or Daisy alone. They mess 
around. 

! hen he did see Daisy all alone one night. She was stand- 
ing in a doorway pulling up her silk stockings and knotting 
them over her knees, Nick stepped into the dark doorway 
and immediately wished he could step back out. But it was 
too late. Daisy raised up, and in her raising up he could see 
the dark crease that j>eparated her breasts. She looked right 
at him. Her moist lips, smeared with lipstick, came loose a 
little in a smile — a sunny smile 

“What do you say, Daisy?" 

“Oh, you're that bashful fellow!” 

“What do you mean— bashful?” And he froze up, bash- 
ful. He didn't know what lo say next. 

She stood wailing. Her hand went up to the blouse, her 
fingers, the nails coveied with the reddest polish the dime 
store sold, pulled the collar dowm as far as it would come. 

“Where \ou going?” His voice sounded the huskiest it 
had ever been. Inside he said lo himself, “ She messes 
around.” 

Her head was back against the wall of the little entrance 
lo the door. Her hair was slicked down more than half its 
length. Then it bushed out in a fuzzed black collar over the 
red blouse. “ Nowhere,” she whispered. And she w’aited. And 
her eyes opened up wide witii a questioning stare. “ Nowhere 
at all.” Nick kind of hung his head then, not knowing what 
lo say next. 

The dark curls were lifted all over the top of his head now, 
unruly, without gloss in the ilarkness. Daisy put her hand 
out and her fingers stole into the curls, lifted them, played 
with them. “Gee! You’ve got nice hair!” 



He felt funny all over — all over. He put his hand up, and 
his fingers reached out in the half>dark, played with the tar- 
nished brass necklace she wore. And his hngers, running up 
and down the chain, pulled him closer to her until he was 
almost on top of her. His fingers, running along the chain, 
guided the back of his hand up and down along the small 
swell of one breast. 

He was trembling all over. He couldn’t keep his knees still 
or stop shivering or make his teeth stop chattering. “ Let’s go 
some place,” he said. His voice trembled like his knees. 

They went towards the darkness behind school that he had 
always been afraid of. 

And when he got back there he wasn’t scared at all. 
“Come on! Come on I” He was crazy, 

« « « 

Nick walked home, shamefaced. He w^as disgusted with 
himself. He’d be ashamed to even look at himself in the 
mirror. He kicked at the sidewalk. He sneaked along. His 
head was down — way down. 

1 didn't like it. 

rii never do it again. 

In a week all memory of shame and disgust had gone. 

» ♦ I 

All the girls went for him. They liked his curly hair and 
his innocent eyes. With the other lellows he took WMlks wih 
the broads. He didn’t score all the time — hut — he did all 
right. And Daisy was a pushover — whenever he wauled. 

He kepi a mental score sheet. 

Ten times now. He w^as a man now, 

Nick walked along the st^eel cockily. He knew what he 
had now and he knew what it was lor. He gave a!i the guls 
the eye. 


26 

It took nil his courage, but he did go over to Rosemary’s 
house. He rang the bell and felt like running. Before he 
could turn around and get down the steps the door opened 
and Rosemary stood there, just like he remembered her. 
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Her cheeks were dimpled and her lips smiled i^heo she saw 
him **Oh, Nickl ’ She held out hei hand to him It was 
small, solt, cool in his ‘ Im so glad you came over!” 

He stood twisting his toe on thu dooisilK and lie held his 
hat stittly at his side ‘ Come on Rosemary said and he 
ioliowed her into the quiet, nch looking apartment There 
was a worn in standing by a gi lud pi mo turning the p^ts 
of some sheet music She wore a smock md her hair was the 
colour of Rosemary s 

“ Mother, this is Nick Wc went to school together ’ Rose- 
mary s mother held out her hand and shook his He telt funny 
How do you do, Nick? 

She looks like Rosemary, only older 
‘Make yourself at home— sit down, children/ the quiet 
voice Slid Ihen Roscinan * luotiier sit at the other end of 
the room looking it a bock 

Rosemary led him over to the soid She sat down and 
luiiied toward him He hclu his head down a little She talked 
m a soft tine about high school and ttkiug t>pug and how 
he liked not going to school He didn l sa\ much finally 
RoNemaiv said, ‘ Mother, plav something wont you? ’ 

The >oang woman got up imniedi itcJv put down the big 
book she was looking at and went to ihe piano A.11 light 
dc ir she siid 

Lndci the long fingers the kt>s went down and music came 
out Biihms ‘ lullaby* Schuberts knight Rupert” 

She hid in opil ring on hci tinker Nick »v itched it 
And 4 he am t got no mike up on Only lipstick H^i lace 
IS pile white Like Rosemary > 

Roscmiry put her hand out on the sofa m a little gestuic 
* Do you like music, Nick? ' 

1 don t knew Not that kind ” L h huh, he sud And 
he irud to mike his lict serious Jikw Juban s alwus wis 
Mendelssohns Songs Without Words were \n ihc room 
now, slipping across it, bnngii g a <folt ring halt mdanchol> 
loc^k into all their eves 

[ wish I was like them I wish Ma wi> like her 
Rosemary brought the 1 ook her mol ler had been looking 
It ovur to the sofa and she ind Nick luiiicd the pige^ It wa> 
i book with p^c tines on esciy pme p^l ncs bv 1 imous artists 
Nicks eyes STIC iked up no^ ind then trom the piges to 
Rosemary s f ice her lishcs dniost ttiuching her checks 
“Sonic of the origin ils irt it the \ii Inshtil' ’ Roscmaiv 
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said. Nick looked at the pictures and the slim white fingers 
turning the pages. 

“This one is by El Greco,” Rosemary said. “Don’t you 
like it?” 

“Uh-huh.” 1 wish I knew about things like that. What 
for? 

“ Why don’t you make some cocoa for Nick?” Rosemary’s 
mother asked. 

Rosemary made it. She even asked Nick to stir the cocoa 
and sugar together. They drank it on the sofa with little 
cookies, all three of them, 

Nick was uneasy and bashful, and most of the time he was 
unhappy without knowing why. “ 1 gotta go,” he said as soon 
as the cocoa cups were empty. 

Rosemary’s mother said, “ Do come over again. Rosemary 
has talked about you.” She held out her hand to him again. 
“1 think you’re a fine boy. You are welcome to come here 
whenever you wish.” 


* 41 * 

It was his secret about Rosemary. He didn’t tell anybody. 
Not even Vito. And he sneaked away from Vito when he 
wanted to go over there. 

He had a bellci time when he was over there than ever 
before. And het mother trusted him. She’d go out and leave 
them together all afternoon Rosemary got to 1^; like a good 
friend with him. They’d laugh and talk and seemed to under- 
stand each othei. Sometimes they’d even wrestle around a 
little, after he had been o\er lots of limes, and he’d gel bad 
ideas. Then he’^i go home right away. 

I'm a wrong guy, 1 guess. 

One afternoon Rosemary and Nick had been in the house 
all alone for a couple of hours with her mother downtown 
shopping. They were standing by the piano, Rosemary was 
playing with one hand. Nick drummed w'lth his forefinger, 
hitting the keys hard and sending his hand hopping down to 
hers. Their hands touched for a second and a quick shiver 
of feeling W'enl through Nick. He reached over and kissed 
her. He couldn’t help it. Just a quick, hot kiss. Then he 
moved back from her, looking at her. She stood still, sad-like. 
She said, “ I’m afraid.” Then Nick kissed her again, hard, 
rubbing it in. She stayed real serious and sad-like. 
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*■ Tm afraid,” she said again. And she looked down at his 
shoes with her hands and arms pressed light to her sides. 

” So am I,” he said, simply. 

They stood silent. Afternoon sun was stealing in through 
the bay window. One ray made a warm, bright band on her 
wrist which was pressed to her side, 

“ Feel my heart,” Nick told her. 

He could feel it going blunip-blump inside of him. It wasn’t 
running right. Jt seemed to be going from side to side. 

She put her hand out, trembling, and fell. 

'‘Lets feel yours,” he said, forgetting about her breasts. 

She took his hand and put in on her breast over her heart. 

7'hey stood tlicre like that for a long time. The sun rays 
stood still in the room. Nick's heart beat hard. And her 
heart, under his hand, beat against it. 

Nick’s fingers began to lighten over the soft material of 
her dress-top. Panicky at first, timidly. Then slower, more 
sure, more healed. 

Afier a while he said, ‘‘Unbutton your dress a little,” and 
he put his hand inside. 

She moaned and she bled and she cried. 

« « * 

Doing that to Rosemary. Thai’s what he was more ashamed 
of than anything else. She was a nice girl. You didn’t mess 
aiound with nice girls, I'o the dirty ones you said or did 
anything. But you didn’t make no passes at nice girls. He 
could never go over there again. He could never look her or 
her mother in Ihc face again. 


# 4 ^ * 

At home things wore getting damn bad. Aunt Rosa was the 
only one he half got along *Aith, She was always stooping 
Lwci him and kissing him on the neck or check with her fat 
lips, and sometimes saying. “You damn good-looking little 
dovii, you!” or “ How manv hearts did you break this week?” 
or ”]f 1 was young and wauT vour aunt J'd go lor you in a 
big way.” Nick would be embarrassed, pleased and mad all 
'it the same time. Aunt Rosa seemed to know about the girls 
loo, without the part behind the school. She gave him money. 
“Here, go take one of your cirls out.” 
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The rest of the family stank. Julian was spbftsoring a BOys’ 
Club at Hull House and lorded it over him. Ang was inter* 
ested in boys now but Pa wouldn’t hear about it unless she 
brought them right into the house for him to look over; Ma 
let her go out sometimes but she had to be in before dark. 
Nick, when he was on good terms with Ang, would say, “ Why 
do you listen to her all the time? Why don’t you go out and 
have a good time? You're like an old lady.” But most of 
the time he and she were squabbling. And Pa, the sonofa- 
bitch! 

It was hell, living at home. Like to-night. Ma had been 
after him for a solid hour about going around with Vito. 

“That kid’s no good! No good at all!” 

Christ, how he hated that! 

“He treats me belter than you do!” Nick snapped. 

Ma banged back at him with, “Why don’t you get out? 
Why don’t you go over to his house and live? Til pack your 
clothes if you want me to.” 

He started to say something. But Aunt Rosa came in with 
her easy, fat-woman’s voice, “ When we are young we all 
make mistakes, Lena.” 

Then Ma was bawling him out again and he was sassiug 
her back. “I didn't ask to get born, did I?” 

Julian and Pa came in, Julian glared at Nick. Pa started 
on him too and Ma said, “ Let me handle this.” Pa said, 
“ You’re too soft on biiii. All he understands js a clout.” Pa 
and Ma started arguing. When Pa walked out of the room 
with his lips iwisleci down angrily over his pipe-stem Julian 
came over and sal down across the table fiom Nick. “ Listen 
— Nick — ” Julian said, “acting like that isn’t getting you any- 
where.” His eyes came over to Nick pleadingly. " Why don’t 
vou slop worrying Ma? Whv don’t vou gel a job and help 
Ma?’' 

Nick lit a cigarette. He tossed the match on the floor. Then 
tilling back in the chair with the front legs olf the floor he 
looked across the round, old-fashioned table at his brother. 
He laughed tauntingly at Julian and Julian got up and walked 
out of ihc room. But Ma started on him all over again. 

He couldn’t stand it and had to walk out, slamming the 
door for emphasis. Outside, he couldn’t put it into words. 
Not even for himself But thoughts kepi running around in 
his mind, thoughts that if he could have pieced thorn together 
would have come out: Ma is changing. She’s getting hard 
and bitter because we live here and because we’re poor. She 
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hangs on to her religion. But it’s grim and hard. She’s crazy 
enough to hope for something better after she’s dead. 

As for me, I’ll get mine the easy way. Little Nicky will 
take care of himself 1 
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SoMETiMRS now he’d stand in front of the mirror combing his 
curly brown-black hair and looking deep into his own eyes, 
admiring them and thinking how innocent they were and 
how Aunt Rosa said he was going to be good-looking. And 
he knew girls and women on the street glanced at him curious- 
like. And men too, in a sort of admiration. And it was easy 
for him to make friends. Yes, he thought, I am good-looking. 

He saw his broad, square face, his wide cheekbones with 
their touches of tan, his cheeks not heavy yet with any beard 
but smooth and soft. He looked at his gently tanned skin, 
his clear clean eyes, his dark hair cuiJing across his forehead, 
falling over it. Nick liked what he saw in the mirror. And 
he wondered if being handsome would help him like Aunt 
Rosa said. 

He’d piactise his innocent stare on people. On women, 
men at the pviolroom when ne was tr>uig to mooch a dime, 
girls older than he was, Ma when she got after him about 
something, li always worked like magic People would just 
melt in from of him. It became a jegular inck. He could 
always work people by jird staring at them kind ol sad-iike 
and innocent-like. 

And now he stood in front of the miiror as much as Ang 
did. He combed his hair. He slraighlciicd his lie. He prac- 
tised the innoceni siaie. practised smoking a cigarette before 
liic mirror. He combed his hair some more. Nick looked at 
himself. 

The guy in the mirror is good-looking. 

Ang shouldered him over and, glancing in the mirror, 
.staried tw’isiing her hat on and arranging her hair around it. 
“Come on. haiulsomc!’' she said viciou.dy. “You’ll wear it 
out. Give somebody else a break.” 

Nick snapped his hips sideways, hard, striking them into 
her, and walked away. “Oh, go to hell, will you!” he yelled. 

•Ki « * 


K.A.n. 
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When he met Vito over on Taylor Street, Vito said, “ Do 
you want to go somewhere special with me?’* 

“Yeahl” Nick said right away. 

Vito got up oft the news-stand and started walking down 
Taylor Street, “ Where we going?” Nick asked. But Vito was 
secretive and only said, " Oh— just for a walk.” And he 
grinned. 

They turned off Taylor on to Halsted and walked North. 

It was turning dusk now. Lights began popping on. Nick 
and Vito walked on into the darkness. ” Where are we 
going?” Nick asked. “Jack-rolling,” Vito said. They went a 
few steps more, passing a Greek coftee shop with no coftec on 
the tables but wilii men siltifig at all the tables playing cards. 

“I never went before/’ Nick said hesitantly. 

“ Aw', there’s iiolhiiig to it/’ V'lto said. 

Along the strcei Vito shi^w'cd him how, going behind him 
and illustrating the giip: you slipped >our arm aiound a 
guy’s neck and fastened it in with all your might while you 
pushed your knees against the back of his legs. 

They went on, along Halsled, on through the scrap-heap 
neighbourhood. Iheie were hotels and restaurants. Taverns 
now, too. The three gold balls of a hockshop hung over the 
sidewalk. Nick and Vito went under the sweep of elevated 
tracks. There were more taverns now. Vito showed Nick the 
jack-roller's hold again. They had to wait for the light at 
Jackson Boulevard because irallic came fast and endless. A 
man on crutches leaned against the plate glass ot a dark 
storefront and had dog’s eyes and an outstretched hand. A 
rubberneck bus hushed along on easing biakes. A drunk, 
crossing in frqnt of the Honky Tonk, found the sidewalk 
uneven. 

. . . And Ihe spieler’s voice came loudly from the windows 
of the rubberneck bus: “Thirty to seventy thousand hoboes 
come to Chicago a year, 1 his is the home ol the hoodluin, 
the land of the panhandler, the avenue of the , . The voice 
was lost under the clang of a trolley car; then came up again, 

. . lazor blades for sale . . . five cent beer and whisky . . . 
the floater population finds its way down here. . . 

“Heie they come!” a skinny tramp yelled into the tavern. 
The men in the sidewalks all turned towards the bus. Ihe 
drunks on the stools, the half-drnnks at the tables all turned 
toward the street. 

The bus was crawling now. U was right in front of the 
Honky Tonk, at the curb. 
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All the men, in chorus, pruned their lips and gave the 
lubberneck bus the razzberry — loudly, raucously. 

Vito and Nick, laughing, moved on down the street. Then, 
on the high street-marker on the corner over a green-painted 
city trash box and a news-stand — W. Madison St, 
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Pastime Poolroom the sign said in a red and yellow arch over 
the plate glass. Cue sticks were crossed below the letters and 
in each triangle that the sticks made there was a billiard ball; 
then, lower on the window: Recreation Parlour — Chili 
10c. — ‘Hot Dckis. Over the steam table inside the window the 
whole plate glass was adorned with a frame of frosted electric 
bulbs. 

Next door to the poolroom on one side was a tavern. Next 
door on the other side was an hotel. Its sign, sticking over 
the sidewalk, swung back and forth a little: HOTEL — 
Rooms 25c*. 

Ihree or four fellows stood in front of the poolroom plate 
glass, leaning against it as if it were ihcir only support. 1 hey 
were fellows in their twenties. Hats were twisted down over 
their faces or sideways on their heads. Fags were plastered 
in the corners of their mouths. Their faces were wise-looking, 
their eyes know-it-all, 

Vito went right up to these fellows. “ Wha’da ya say, 
Dick? Hi, Pete.” Dick took another puff on the fag. “ Hi, 
Vitoi” The other fellow just stood w'itnout saying anything, 
looking Vito and Nick over. “Where ya been? W'e ain’t 
seen you on Skid Row in a Jong time,” Dick said, Vito nouded 
his head towards the poolroom dooi. “Let’s go in.” 

The first thing that hit Nid ’s eves was the crayon sign 
tacked to the wall: NO MINORS ALLOWED. But Vito, 
passing by the owner poked him in the stomach playfully and 
with a nod of his head said, “Hi, Ci:uck!” Chuck said, 
“Hallo, Vito. Where have you been kc^^ping yoursell?” He 
said it friendly-like; and he looked at Nick, then looked away 
without paying any attention to him. 

Vito pushed past a man playing pool at the front table. 
Vito nodded his head. “Hallo, Bainey.” Barney, chalking 
his stick, said, “ Hallo, Vito.” Then his eyes, sharp and black, 
went over to Nick’s face and fastened there. Barney nodded 
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at Nick; Barney smiled a little. Then he stepped to the table 
for his shot. 

Nick and Vito shouldered their way deeper into the pool- 
room. Up by the cotfee urn Chuck filled white coffee cups. 

Nick looked around : inside the poolroom there was a white 
marbletop lunch counter near the front pane with ten stools. 
Against the opposite wall were a few small tables with chairs 
pushed up to them. Men sat at the tables with their legs 
stretched out over the floor and their elbows on the table, 
making a rest for their chins. Other men sat on a couple of 
the lunch counter stools, twisted around so that they could 
watch the pool games. At two tables the balls, disarranged 
on the green felt pads, glared under the hard lacquer of green- 
shaded lights on long cords. The players moved about the 
tables with their coats otf, vests unbuttoned, ties pulled loose. 
They squinted at the balls and kidded. They bet on the 
games. Along the benches, against two walls, sat idlers and 
tramps without the price of a game. 

Vito got a cue stick from the wall and was going to shoot 
Nick a game but Pete, coming over, pushed up to him and 
said, “ Hey, Vito, bet I can beat you a game of banks.*’ 

Vito said lo Nick, undertone, “ Let me play him,” then to 
Pete, “ How much you bettm*?” 

“Oh — two bits.” 

“You know 1 can take you. huh?” — grinning. 

“That’s what you think — make it hall a buck!” 

“ Okay — half a rock.” Vilo chalked his stTck and moved 
in toward the table as if it would be, like taking candy Jrom a 
baby. 

Nick knew' Vito didn’t have fifty cents and he looked over 
at him. Vito Winked; and cocky, he broke the bails and said 
to Pete, “ Go on, sucker — see whai you can do ! ” 

Pelc moved in. scowled derisively and took his shot. He 
missed. Vito slapped the pool rail with his cue, signalling 
where he intended ihe bull to go. “End pocket!” he chal- 
lenged. The bail went in. Pete said, ” Lucky!” 

They played; and as they played they once in a while put 
their heads together and talked in low' voices, nodded their 
heads, yeah I yeah! And once Nick heard Vito say, “Me 
and hini’s goin’ lo work to-night.” Then Pete looked over 
at Nick who was .slumped against the Coca-Cola stand; and 
Pete, catching Nick’s eye, lifted his eyebrows in recognition, 
poked out his lips in a scowl and bobbed his head, how'dy. 

Nick watched the game. Watched Vito, with only the price 
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of the game m his jeans, walk around the table as coot as a 
cucumber, take his shots and, kidding ail the tune, beat Pete 
by three baHs 

A slim boy, tall, immature, stood in a corner of the pool* 
loom with his head down a Little but with his eyes looking 
across tables at Uirncy shooting pool at one of the front 
tables The boy’s pants wut out at the knees, sho\Mng other 
pants under them and one back pocket huiig halt off An 
oval of dirty sweat shin showed under the opened collar ol 
his blue denim work shirt A jaektt hung m the crook of his 
aim and on the bench next to him wa** a large newspaper- 
wrapped bundle When, still looking at Barney, he pushed 
his hair off his forehead a strip of whiter skm showed as if 
the smoke and grit from the blinds of a pissenger tram h^dn t 
found that spot Another fellow, a youth of about twenty, 
sto »1 talking into the boy’s ear His \eliow skinned face was 
masked with cunning liis lips moved over big and cropked 
teeth and one eye was d^awn down in a peimanent, cross- 
c\ed squint Hu Iona, nan ow budge nose w iS pushed to 
one side He tilkcJ siowly explaining into the boys car 
Someone yelled, Hey Squint* Wanta shoot a game/* 
vSqiiint’s lac came round, in the same cold mask, ‘ Yeah 
ih, \Lih Just i niinii t H^ lips, moving sccieiJy, went 
Ol k to Iht youngci bo\ s c i I he ho\ nodded his head 
listened lit nl vtlv uoddtd iii hcid ijiin Squim sa'd, m his 
eir Ihu till hllo^ pltviu’ pool 1 kiiOi\ ne > good for a 
doll ir M t' h oiort ik s ui r ^ht 

Si]Liiiu ijioicJ low rd UK toil of Iht. poolroom Ih 
stiippv^d n\ the tropi pu )I i lok 1 1 I ii d *c od n \t to Birne 
H PwV w IS crouehtd o\ci the. » iblw tor hl^ shot Small eyes 
111 t sh irp lice nu iMittd tlu tu k S ni ni sod to him in a 
CO \in * voice ’ uii lOAUit,! wPh vun i ng Hov tiboul bu>ing 
me I vokt Bunts 

Iht shop 1 icc hi ed iiom i U i lit le Bu* the 

sm 11 L)is di *n r Jooi i Squint Thts !i ol l 1 tosv ird the 
tuik coipcr ol the pK>Pooin Ihc si m bos smiicu at him a 
lilik w'hile kclh Iron llu dir%tju.a Ci ii^i lie cves were 
halt ifr ud Sure Buiuv sod mtiSuing the arigle igun 
And without looMiig O Squint he pulled a InU dollar fiorn his 
pocket and put it on tn^ ible n i “ 1 isl gimc, ' he told 
the mm he w is phyina pool with 

Someone ciine in toi i cup ol witke and a hot dog Nick 
Watched \ito bcit Pete anotbci gum md inoibei Birney 
racked up his cue ind w ilked out of the pool hall Almost 
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immediately afterward the boy came from the dark corner 
with his jacket under one arm and the newspaper bundle 
under the other. He walked nonchalantly to the outside pave- 
ment, stood for a moment looking first one direction down 
the street then the other. He chose the same direction Barney 
had taken and faded out of the lighted up square of sidewalk 
in iront of the poolroom. Pete said, “Christ, you're lucky!” 
and paid off. Vito laughed. “Come around when you learn 
the game ” he said. 

When Pete had gone Vito told Nick, “ All you need is a 
goovi bJufT.*’ He bought hot dogs and pop lor both of them. 
1 hey played a couple of games of slop pool. 

« « Hc 

Vito and Nick walked down West Madison, slowly, wast- 
ing time until it got later. A little rain had come. 1 he streets 
were slicked over with it. Neon tavern signs reflected in it. 
The sidewalks had turned concrete-brown. Vito said; “Fri- 
day's a good night. Fhcv'rc all paid. And they're out blowing 
it,” A few steps down the sidewalk in front of them a drunken 
hobo stood, taking a leak on the sidewalk. 

“ You look foi creases in their pants and shines,” Vito told 
him. “Creases and shines mean money in their pockets.” 

Vito looked into a careteria window. The clock pointed to 
five after ten. “ Let's walk around and see»if there’s any 
likely customers. .Soon's they get drunk and start wandering 
around the streets we go into action." 

Nick followed Vito down West Madison. Vito said, “ Tm 
going to get a ,gun from Hank." 

“ Who's Hank?'’ Nick asked, greatly interested. 

“ You know— Hank, the guy who plays football at Beecher 
High ” 

" Oh ” Then rellectively, “ Do you think you'll get it, 

honest?" 

“ Wait and see.” 

Nick and Vito moved on down the street. On the corner of 
Dcsplaines the hallelujahs were selling God. 'I hey stood, 
grouped around their leader. He was a rounded-out man with 
sad eves that swept the crowd and then blinked wide at the 
sky. BhER -Br.bR - Bl:ER, a sign spelled behind him. 

7 hey stopped to watch the show. Nick grinned contemptu- 
ously, He knew all about this religion business. 
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•‘Christ is cotniog again,” the preacher shouted. “He’s 
coming soonl” 

“ Yeah,” Vito smirked. “ He'll be here any minute.” 

An old man shouldered into the crowd, hat crooked on his 
head, booze on his breath, bristles of grey beard sticking up 
on hjs chin. ” 1 preached for twelve years and stayed drunk 
all the time,” he shouted at the evangelist. “And I’m still 
drunk. Yippee!” 

“ Accept the truth before it is too late,” the evangelist’s 
voice bawled back loudly. “The Lord has said he would 
destroy his enemies.” 

A voice in the crowd : “ This is better than a circus.” 

Another voice : “ And free.” 

“ Let’s go,” Vito said, poking Nick with his elbow. They 
walked on down the street, looking for prosperous drunks. 
They trailed a couple. But either they weren’t drunk enough 
or tiiey wouldn't get off the mam drag where it was too light. 
Then down almost to the Northwestern depot they saw a guy 
who looked like money. He wore a light grey topcoat, a new 
hat, and shoes that you don’t buy for a couple of dollars. 
With new knowledge Nick saw the blade*edgc of his trousers. 

They fell in step behind him. “He’s kind of big,” Nick 
said doubtfully. 

“So?” Vito asked, looking hard at Nick. 

They trailed him for three blocks. They nearly lost him 
when he went into another tavern. They waited and looked 
through the pane that was painled halfway up. All they could 
see were men lining the bar, a couple of women, and 
schooners and shot glasses down the length of the hardwood. 
They wailed a long lime, “ Won’t the bastard ever come 
out?” Nick said. 

Vito said, “ I’m going to the can,” and pushed into the 
tavern. 

He came out excited. “ Bo: ! He’s got a roll! He was 
buying the 26-girl a shot and I sa.v it!” They wailed some 
more. Ihen the man came out. walking unevenly, humming 
to himself. They got on his trail again They went past a 
darkened theatre from, pasi a big furniTire sioie. the d»unk 
weaving uncertainly, and turned the corner on lo Halsted 
behind him. 

By the alley,” Viio said, “ we'll grab him and pull him 

in.” 

“ All right,” 
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Nick itched under the arms. He looked around. Nobody 
was coming. 

1 ain’t scared. 

Nick looked at the back of the grey coat with the hat up 
above it, almost a head taller than he was. 

I ain’t scared. 

All he remembered clearly of the next minute was the bar 
of red neon up ahead spelling out Julius Cafe. 

They didn’t have to grab him. The man turned into the 
alley, staggered into it, and started fumbling, getting his coat 
and pants open. He was still humming a jukebox tune, softly, 
under his breath. Shadows fell out ol the alley heavily, in 
logs of blackness, criss-crossing and getting blacker in the 
alley depth, 

Nick came alive again. 

This place was cut out for it. 

He walked firmly, straight-legged, broad-shouldered, up to 
the man’s back. He hooked his arm around the man’s neck 
like Vito had shown him. And he tightened, felt his muscle 
flex. 

The humming stopped. Vito stumbled in the dark and 
muck of the alley, getting in front. Nick’s knees pressed 
against the back of the man’s legs, and big as he was Nick 
could feel the guy sag. “Don’t struggle! Don’t try to yell, 
you sonofabitch!” Nick hissed in his ear. The man’s weight 
went a little deader against him and Nick, br^^cing himself, 
pulled him farther into the black-sleep of the alley. Vito’s 
fist lashed out and drew blood out of the gasping mouth. 
Nick held the neck in the vice of his arm. He could feel the 
man’s Adam's apple twitch against his arm. 

They went through his pockets. They took everything. 
They cleaned him from lop to bottom. 

They dumped the guy and ran down the alley. They came 
out at the other end and ducked into another alley. Panting 
hard, they finally stopped so that they could see what they got. 
There was a billfold. It had fifty-four dollars in it. And 
pictures, a union card, a social security card. They threw the 
billfold away. Phey thicw the pictures and cards away. 
Vito jingled his hand, knotted in a fist. Then he stopped and 
looked at a cut knuckle. “ 1 scuffed myself on the bastard,” 
he said. Then he opened his hand. ” 1 even got his change,” 
he boasted. He grinned professionally. 

There were seventy-«even cents in Vito’s hand, a couple of 
keys, and a SI, Chiistopher medal. Vito threw the keys away. 
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He even threw the medal away. They divvied the money up. 
Vito had snatched the drunk’s hat too. So he put it on and 
sailed his own hat down the sidewalk. Then they got the hell 
out of the neighbourhood^ 
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Nick, Stash and Vito walked along Halsted Street laughing 
and joking about how drunk they'd been at Slash’s house the 
night before. Stash held himself up by hanging on to Nick 
and Vito; and he laughed so hard about how his old lady had 
undressed Nick that his white circle of sailor cap bobbed up 
and down on his head and tears ran down his cheeks. Vito 
laughed as loud and slapped Nick across the back. 

“Boy, oh boy! Your big-shot broihei ought to have seen 
usl” he gulTawed. 

Now, some blocks down the street they were less boister- 
ous. They walked, feeling their manhood, squaring their 
shoulders, eyeing the broads, throwing out their legs in long, 
ungainly strides, tightening then belts and cocking their hats 
over their eyes. Nick walked in the middle with his hands on 
Slasli’s and Vito's shoulders. Suddenly he hit Vito, playfully 
but hard on the shoulder, “Oh, you motherless bastard 1” 
Vilo yelled. Nick grinned, tossing his head, and walked at a 
defensive distance from Vilo. 

They bummed around some more. I'hen Nick and V'ito 
shook Stash. Right away they started for West Madison. 

Vito said, “ I know' another racket we can wo.k. You're 
good.-lookin’ and young-lookin’.” 

“ What?” Nick asked, interested. 

“ Wc'll play the phoneys,” Viio told him. 

Vito told Nick more about it, in deiail, and how they’d 
woik it, 

rhey went to the Pastime Poolroom, pushing, big- 
shouldercd, through the door. 1 he Pastime was full ol smoke, 
guys shooting pool and loud talk. Nick end Vilo shoved be- 
tween the tables. Burney was angled over a shot and they 
had to wait until he look his shot, fhen as they pushed past 
he saw them. His black eye«, under heav\' black brows, 
fastened Nick's sharply. “Hi, Kid!” he said, friendly and as 
if he knew' Nick. “Barney’s okay,” Vito said. 'I hen Vito 
asked a fellow he didn’t know, “ Wanta play a gcune?” and 
they cued up. Nick slumped airainst the Coca-Cola ease, half- 
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sitting. Chuck, who owned the joint, walked over to Nick. 
His vest was still open and out over the top of the white 
apron with his tie down the middle. “How old are you?” 
Chuck asked. “Eighteen,” Nick said quickly, making his 
voice huskier than it was and figuring, rapid-fire, what year 
he*d have to be born in. Chuck looked at him quizzically, 
not believing. “ Okay,” Chuck finally said and walked away. 

Vito won two games and his partner quit. Nick got down 
a cue stick from the back wall for a game with Vito. Up at 
the lunch counter a man with a loud-patterned tie toyed with 
his second glass of milk and shifted stealthy glances at Nick’s 
face under the full glare of the pool table light. Once, look- 
ing up over the cue ball at the number eleven, Nick looked 
right at the man. The man's timid eyes went away fast, 
fluttering down. A little later Nick looked again with Vito’s 
new information at the surface of his mind. The man was 
looking at him. 

Yeah, he’s a phoney. 

The sneer was inside of him. It didn’t show in his face and 
the next time he lifted his head over the table rail he widened 
his clear, light-glistening eyes and looked straight at the man. 
Nick smiled at him innocently and thought the crazy, mad, 
mean thoughts. 

Vito caught it too. As they moved around the table Vito 
said, “ You got a live one.” Then, “ Can you handle him 
alone?” 

“ Yeah. He’s small.” 

As soon as the game was over Nick racked up his cue and 
went out of the poolroom alone. The phoney followed him 
out. 

Nick walked slow, pretending to be interested in the store 
windows. And the phoney — right behind him. Almost next 
to him now. 

The voice sneaked over softly, “ Hallo.” 

“ Hi there,” Nick said. And walked on. Slow. 

Nick turned off West Madison. 

When he got to the alley he went down il. to the middle, as 
if he were going to lake a leak. Ihc phoney followed him. 
And when he got him in the alley Njck turned bad. He 
grabbed the man by the lapels of the coat with his fists bailing 
into the expensive material. “You sonofabitch!” Nick said 
in his face. And remembering w'hat Vito had told him, 
“Don’t you know it’s one to ihnty for fooling with a boy?” 
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The man was scared stiff. He could hardly laik. You 
won’t tell on me?” It came out like a squeak, 

“ No. Not if you give me five bucks.” 

The phoney forked over. 

* ♦ 

Nick went back to the poolroom where Vito wailed for 
hiiVi. They played plenty of pool then, and alter tilling up 
on hot dogs and pop they went on the street. 

The little boy came whistling down the sidewalk headed 
toward West Madison. Nick and Vito passed him on their 
way home. A bootblack stand w'as slung ovci his shoulder. 
Taithcr down an elbow stuck out of an uniavellcd sleeve. His 
hat was slanted back and to the side of his head. The black 
gash ot hair fell ovci ins forehead. .Shadow.s were hcav\ all 
about him and sonjctinifs a lighted dooi'way threw its sharp 
dagger of light. Nickels and pennies struck one aga.nst the 
other in his pocket. His bov lealnres were puckereo and 
scicwcd togwlher tigiilly, comically. He whistled. 


30 

Catching a glimpse of himself in' a stoie win^’ow as be 
walked along i aylor Street, Nick pulled up the /.ipper on the 
black leather jacket so that it tightened against his waist and 
squared at his shoulders. 

You gotta fix up for the girls. For them too. Yeah, it’s like 
cleaning up and brushing your hair and looking your best 
for the girls. 1 hen the phoneys notice you. Vito — he’s okay. 
1 like him bettcr'n anybody. Betiei than 1 liked Kocky, even. 
T'orty's small-time stuff now. It made him warm inside, think- 
ing about Vito. 

He walked into the Pastime and squatted on a stool in front 
of the lunch counter. On the other side Olil Jake wiped the 
while slab of counter with a damp cloth, taking up circles of 
coffee, spots of chili and stew. ” Jake, how about loaning me 
a dime for a game of pool and a hot dog?” 

Old Jake laughed without moving his lips. “Aw, come 
on!” Nick coaxed. “Please!” 

Old .lake leaned over the counter into Nick’s face. “Why 
you no work and get your dimes?” He wiped down to the 
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other end of the counter angrily. Nick’s eyes followed him, 
and when Old Jake looked up they were in a pleading stare. 
Old Jake wiped back up the counter to in front of Nick and 
slapped the nickel down hard. Nick stuck his head down 
innocently— to hide a grin. Old Jake leaned over the counter 
and said, “It’s no good for you here. You no belong. We 
got three kinda gangster here. Leetle ones, beega ones and 
beega ones. You go home.” 

Without answering, Nick got up and walked toward the 
pool tables. He played pool, making Old Jake’s nickel last 
for three games because he didn’t lose and the other fellow 
had to pay. When he lost he sneaked out a nickel, lost again 
and hung up his cue stick. At the oblong of fly-specked 
mirror he arranged his hat, sideways a little, and smoothed 
back the hair over one temple where it showed. 

Gotta make them notice you. 

He practised the innocent stare. 

In the Iront of the poolroom he heard the young guy curse 
and heard the thud of his fist. He looked across the pool 
table.s and saw the fat, puff -faced man leaning against the 
wall holding the side ol his face. The tall Greek boy flushed 
through his dark skin, “He came up to me and asked me if 
I wanted a room. You know what that means on Madison 
Street.” His voice trembled, 

Nick walked out of the poolroom fast, ashamed. He saw 
himself standing in front of the discoloured mwror practising 
to make the phoneys look at him and ask lum questions like 
that. He walked around the street and back along another 
street. As he passed St. Patrick s Church, jusi off from West 
Madison and the bums and drunks, he jerked automatically 
at his hai. tippmg it to the little prone Jesus in the sacred cup 
inside the tabernacle. Then after a while, walking, kicking his 
heels, seeing some guy without legs pushing himscll along on 
a roller-skate (ramework vvith pads held in his hands, Nick 
wasn’t sore about everything any more. He wasn’t even sore 
at himself. 

When he regained all Vito’s l-don’t-give-a-damn air about 
things he went back to the poolroom, 

Vito was there now. Nick went over and Vito said, “ Let’s 
go to the Nickel Plate.” They walked along Madison. They 
went up the long flight of steps with blue and white sign,s on 
them like on the elevated steps : NICKEL PLAT E — 
Open hi^ht and Day, 

The Nickel Plate was big. with the smell of grease and food 
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and the musty odour of old clothes. Vito and Nick pushed 
down the metal rail, picking up trays and silverware. They 
hlled their trays with food, even two slices of pie apiece and 
two bottles of Pepsi-Cola. They had money, easy nvoney. 

The Nickel Pkdte was tables with old faces under hats and 
coffee cups coming up to mouths with spoons stuck in them 
and held still by worn thumbs. The Nickel Plate was coffee 
at three cents a cup, squint eyes bent close to day-old news- 
papers, bums, tramps, drunks, panhandlers, jack-rollers, road- 
kids, a few phoneys, and — at night — no women. 

“This place is all right!" Nick said approvingly. 

Late that night when they were almost home Vito turned 
down an alley, put his hand in his pocket, and pulled out a 
gun. “ See, I got itT’ he told Nick. “ I got a stick-up job to 
pull with Pete and Dick to-night.*' He wouldn't let Nick go 
with him. 

Nick was envious, angry, hurt. 

« « « 

The next day Nick went to the poolroom. Vito didn't show 
up. Nick asked Squint, “ Where’s Vito? Flave you seen 
Vito?” 

Squint said, “They made two hundred bucks on a hold-up 
last night. They went to New York. It was too hot around 
here (or them.” 


31 

Nick walked around Taylor Street slowly and listlessly. 
There was nothing down here for him any more. This was 
kid stuff around here. Up on West Madison il was different. 
There was excitement and somethin': always happening. He 
walked around, looking the neighbourhood ovci scoinfully. 
ril go to West Madison. 

♦ ♦ * 

He stood inside the Pastime looking out through the plate 
glass. The sign on the window said ^01 fJIHD and 
above it billiard sticks were crossed. He leaned against the 
gum machine w'ith his hands crossed over its dull red top and 
his chin on the back of his hands. He stared gloomily through 
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the windowpane. The sun, slipping behind the western range 
of buildings, fingered the upper stories of the Nelson build- 
ing. The lower floors lay in deepening shadows. Lights were 
(X)niing on in the hash houses. The marquee of the Paris 
Theatre across the street started winking at the passing crowd. 

'Squint came into the poolroom and Nick happened to look 
up at him. “ Hi,” Squint said without any real friendliness. 
“ Hi,” Nick said. 

Nick looked out the window again and thought about Vito 
and the good times they used to have. 

I wonder what he’s doing in New York. I wonder who he 
hangs around *with. Gee, two hundred bucks! 

Squint poked him in the side and said, nodding toward the 
back of the poolroom, “'Barney wants to see you.” 

Nick flushed. 

“ Barney’s all right,” Squint said. 

Barney had a cue stick in his hand and was pointing to a 
pool table with it. He jerked his head at Nick. motJoniug ior 
him to come on down there. 

Flushing, Nick walked slowly to the pool table. 

“ Want to play a game, kid?” Barney asked, his narrow lips 
smiling at Nick. 

“J’m broke.” 

“ Oh, that's all right.” 

Barney beat him. That made him mad. Barney said, 
“Tough luck, Nick,” and banged for the Ijpuseman to rack 
them up again. “ Want a coke?” he asked, looking ai Nick 
sideways. 

“ All right.” 

Jim, the houseman, set the bottles on a bench. Barney 
broke. Nick'" chalked his stick. 

He treats. Vito said he’s all right. 

Nick loosened up. Nick became an innocent smile and 
clear brown eyes. And Barney paid for the games, bought 
him a hot dog and another coke. But Barney beat him. 

When they had finished playing and Barney said, “Til see 
you around,” Nick went out on to West Madison Street. 
Someone caught up with him. It was Squint. 

“ What do you say?” 

“ Nothing.” They walked in silence. 

The puffed-out blue uniform came from the opposite direc- 
tion with light from the stoie windows making the blue coat 
and the dull-shining brass buttons look like one big bulge of 
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metal. The heavy metal star sticking out on the blue uni- 
formed chest shouted: / am the lawl In one paw the cop 
held* an unsheathed billy, swinging it slowly, rhythmically, 
swinging it with the gait of his big-fooled stride. He jerk^ 
his head around looking in all the tavern windows, all the 
hash house windows. The last coat button was loosened so 
that the bottom part of the coat that couldn't take the full roll 
of the belly was open. There was a wide black belt with a 
silver buckle over the big stomach. I’hc cop's awkward, over- 
sized body rolled fiom side to side a little as he came along 
West Madison on his big^ feet in copper's shoes. Light cut 
down from street, lamps, throwing angles across his burly 
shoulders and stuck-out chest. Neon coloured hi'j hard, pro- 
truding jaw. The policeman cap had a black bill. Under 
the black bill was a swollen, lumpy nose, red, big-pored. 
Below the big nose w'as a big mouth twisted up ai one end, 
half sneer, half command. 

Squint stepped against the wall of a building, as far into 
the shadows as he could draw himself. He dropped his head 
and his eyes. 

The cop was abreast of them now. Nick had his head half 
down but looked up with his eyes. The mean cop face 
smacked into his like a fist. I'hc eyes were cold, haid, menac- 
ing. Then the cop was moving, flat-tooled, on down the 
street past them. 

Squint had Nick by the WTist of his jacket. Unconsciously 
he was shaking Nick's arm hard. ‘‘Look out for him!” 
Squint said apprehensively “That’s Riley. He's the meanest 
soiiofabitch down heie. He’d just as soon brass knuckle you 
or drag you in as look at you.*' His voice was scared. “ He’s 
plenty lough!” Squint said. 

“ If they push me around they’ll get pushed right back,” 
Nick said. 

Squint siiid, “ He's killed thic men.'* 

♦ • 

In the Nickel Plate that night Nick W’a: sitting wi<h Squint. 
A slim Mexican youth walked to the table. A copper-coloured 
Mexican youth in a light tan topcoat. When he s-miled his 
cheeks came up to meet his eyes and his lips widened info a 
half-circle, shaw'ing teeth while in the copper face. He 
grinned. Nick liked his looks and smiled at him. Squint 
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looked over his shoulder. “Hallo Juao.'’ Juao leaned over 
and, grinning at Nick, winked confidentially. “ 1 got a broad 
waiting,” he said. “ See you later.” He went out. 

When Nick tiptoed up the steps at twelve-thirty that night 
and knocked on the side wall where Julian could hear him 
and get up to let him in, nothing happened. He knocked a 
long lime. 

He knows I’m out here but he won’t let me in. 

Nick knocked louder, cursing Julian under his breath. 

7'hen the door opened and things started flying. I'he old 
man had a shoe in his hand and beat Nick across the head 
with it. Mad, Nick threw up his fist and caught Pa on the 
wrist, sending the shoe flying. Pa came at him. The old man 
was on top of him, crowding him in a corner, giving him a 
good beating. 

When the old man quit, mumbling to himself, Nick ran into 
the front bedroom. 

Goddamn Julian! He woke the old man up so I could get 
hit. 

Julian lay in the bed sleeping, his legs drawn up tow^ards 
his stomach. Nick went right up to the bed, blood in his eye, 
and hit Julian as hard as he could. Then he ran out of the 
house. 

He w^ent back to West Madison. Squint was still at the 
Nickel Plate. He said, “ Are you carrying the banner loo, 
kid?” When Nick looked puzzled, he said, explaining, “Sit- 
ting up all niglil.” 

“Yeah,” Nick said. Then not knowing whal to say he 
asked, “Where’s the olheis?” 

“ Some of /cm went lo see what they could find on the 
street. Maybe lhc> scored enough to gel a bed.” 

A hunch-shouldered feiiow in an old coat with the collar 
turned up around his face and expressionless eyes stood by 
the table. He sat down and jumped into the conversation. 
“ Them guys ain’t got gnls enough lo put the arm on nobody,” 
he said. 

“What do you know about it. Kid? You goddamn cheap 
panhandler!” Squint said, not unfriendly. 

“ Yeah? Well, you donT nevei see me without something 
to eat, do you?” Me laughed mirthlessly. “Look, Tm forty- 
two and 1 ain’t wwked a day in my life. Not one goddamn 
day. The sonofabitch ain’t born Td work for.” Again the 
mirthless laugh came past the heavy lips without moving 
them. 
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Nick looked at the ugly» middle-aged face and wondered 
why he was called Kid. 

He turned to Nick. “ You new on the street, kid?” 

“ Yeah.” 

He became confidential. “ Well, you stick with me, and HI 
teach you the ropes. "I’ll show you everything J know.” His 
thumb pulled back the lop of the watch pocket of his pants 
and under the table he showed Nick the folded edge of a worn 
dollar bill. “ 1 he Kid always has money in his pockets.” He 
laughed, the sound snorting through his nose. His eyes shifted 
around the room. ” Tm a gambler,” he said. “ What I don’t 
make one way 1 make another. Know where Jefferson Park 
is? Hot days there’s a bunch of men sleep on the lawn over 
there. I go over there when 1 need money and lay down near 
one of them and pretend like I’m asleep. Then, when I’m sure 
he’s sleeping 1 pick his pockets.” He laughed, hard-edged. 
Lifting his hands he looked at his fingers. ” Kid Fingers,” 
he said. He put his head close to Nick’s. ” I carry a razor 
blade with me. 1 don’t bother puttin' my hands inside and 
take a chance waking them up. 1 np Ihcir pockets open with 
the razor blade. Easy, kid ! You just stick with 'Fhe Kid and 
you’ll get along!” He patted Nick on the shoulder and 
chuckled through his nose. ” I’ll smarten you up!” 

A young fellow came over to their table with black eyes 
undei the snap-brim of a hat. ” Hallo,” the fellows all said 
and Butch sal down. When he saw' Nick, a young newcomer, 
he said, " > ou want coffee?' and put the money down in 
front of The Kid. ” Tor him.” Butch said, motioning his head 
at Nick, The Kid got light up and went loi it He huiied 
back a sneaky, Hashing look at Bukh. . 

riicy drifted into ilie Nickel Plate and out, carrying the 
banner. Nick sal all night, hslening lo all of them; absorbing 
part of the thinking of all oC litem. 

« 41 « 


FLvery day 1 been playing pool with dm. On him. Every 
day I been eating. Tor ficc. I^or a WwcU he’s been treating 
me. 

Nick leaned over the pool table, half-slrelched across it to 
reach, with his cue stick, the difficuft-anglcd shot. A twisting 
fold of his curly hair hung over his forehead. His forehead 
was wrinkled a little. And his eyes look careiul, clear-eyed 
aim. 
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I haven't paid for a game of pool since IVe been playing 
with him. Win or lose, it’s good I met him. I’m always broke 
now. Vito isn't here and we don’t make money. 1 guess I 
ain't got guts enough to go jack-rolling by myself. And I 
need money. To play pool and go to shows and stuff like 
that. Barney's all right. I'm glad I lucked up on him. 

Nick, ready for his shot, looked up at Barney. “ Bet 1 make 
it!” he said cockily. 

Barney s e>cs weie already on him. Barney said, “ Bet you 
a coke!” 

” You're on!” 

Nick took careful aim. He rnade it. Barney shouted to the 
houseman, “Hey, Jim! Bring a coke. Open it.” 

Nick was posed for his next shot. He looked up at Barney, 
smiled conceitedly, said, “ \ ou don't want to bet on this one, 
do you?” The cord-dangiing pool table light was glistening 
in Nick's hair. The smile came slowly oil Barney’s face. 'I’he 
sharp eyes in the sharp face concentrated on Nick as he 
moved the cue stick back and foith, slowly, on a line with the 
cue ball. Bainey stepped closer to Nick. “Why don t you 
drop up to my place to-night ?“’ he said. 

For a week he's been trying to get me to go up there. 

Nick looked up, then down. “ Aw, 1 don't want to go up 
there to-night. Some other time.” 

Eveiy day he asks me. 

Nick shot and the ball rolled into the end pc^ket. 

Jim sat the opened bottle on the bench and there was a 
•silence until he had walked to the front of the poolroom 
again. 

What arc you afraid of?” Barney asked. “ Are you afraid 
somebody's going to hurt you?” 

Nick was poised for his next shot. ” No.” Some of his 
hair had fallen, curly, into his eye. He shook it back otf his 
forehead. 

“Come on! Nobixly’.s going to hurt you,” Barney said, 
joking with him, but with an urgent tenseness under it. Nick 
wrinkled his eyes and mouth no but didn't answer. Barney 
moved a little closer to him. His voice dropped. “ I got 
Nomc money up there for y^oii -in case you're broke and want 
to go to the show or play pool w'hen I ain’t around. I got 
two dollars you can have.” 

Nick looked up. He widened his eyes in an innocent stare. 
It was a naive, brown-eyed smile. “ Ail right,” he said. 
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Maybe I can get him to give me the money for free. Maybe 
1 can stalJ him oil'. 1 could sure use the dough. 


• n • 

Going up the steps, following behind Barney, all his lilc 
seemed to roll before him like a movie lunnmg back warns. 
He closed his eyes, guiding himself by running his hand along 
the banister. 

The pictures of the past were glued inside his eyelids. 

1 don't want to go! 1 don’t want to go! No! No! Don't 
go! 

Nick stopped on the steps. “ I ain’t going.” 

Barney turned to\\ard him. “ What do you mean you ain't 
going?” Barney smiled. “Ain’t 1 been good to you?” He 
pui his lingers on Nick’s arm and fastened them. “ Ain't 1 
been treating you to pool and things?” He smiled again. 
He was big. He was husky. Nick followed him up the steps, 
scared. 

His mind had him tunning away from Barney, running 
wildly down the street. Bui his feet dragged him, slowly, 
unwillingly, up the steps. 

In the hall, while Barney fumbled with the key, Nick was 
for a brief but frozen fraction ot a second an altar boy kneel- 
ing at Father O'Neil’s feel in his red cassock and lacy white 
surplice ... ad Deiim qui laedficat juventutem tneam to 
GdlI who i^iveth joy to my youth. . . . 

Ihe Latin words rang in his ears. And Barney's shoes 
were heavy across the floor. 

. . . Doniinus vobiscum . . . et cum. . . . 

Nick stepped into ihe room. Barney took otf his coat, 
tossing it across a chair, almost gail>. He w^ore a polo shirt. 
I’he sleeves were short. He had hairy arms. 

Barney patted Nick on e shoulder, chummy. Barney 
walked around the room, luining on the radio, gelling an 
unopened bottle of wine. 

Nick flopped down on a chair by tb-. table. He felt weak 
and scared. Barney smiled at him, showing gold-edged teeth. 
Nick looked at Barney. Nick’s eyes were pleading. All ihe 
cunning, all the scheming was gone. 

He ran his hand along the edge of the table and dampening 
his lips, averting his eyes, said, “ 1 don't feel good.” 

Barney laughed. “Who you trying to kid?'* he said. 
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Nick was silent a moment. Then he said, “ Tm going.** 

Barney opened the bottle of wine. “ All right, kid/* he 
said, “Here, have a glass of wine.” Nick looked at him 
gratefully and drank the wine. Barney immediately filled their 
glasses again. I only came because Tm broke,'* Nick said. 
“ I hope you ain't sore at me.” Bainey laughed. He emptied 
his glass and said, “ Drink up!” Nick drank slowly; and 
with the heat of the wine a cunning came to his eyes. “ May- 
be,” he said, ” you’ll just let me have the money and I’ll give 
it back to you when 1 get it.” 

“We’ll see,’* Barney said. 

And then the bottle was empty and Barney was getting a 
second bottle from the shelf. 'Why don't you stay,” he said, 
“ and ril give you the money.” 

And now Barney had the wine bottle in his hands, wrestling 
wilh the stopper. I he polo shirt was short. Nick saw' the 
arm. A man’s arm. Heavy-veined. Hairy. Muscular. Ihe 
hairs, black, stiff, curling. They ran all the way down. They 
were long and black almost to the lips of his lingers. 

All the revulsion in Nick rose. He felt sick. He put his 
arm on the table and laid his head on it. 

Barney, going across the room w'ilh the glasses that gently 
tinkled together, laid his hand on Nick’s shoulder, and, m his 
mind, behind his tightly clenched eyelids Nick could see 
Barney’s arm. The bluck-haircd arm. The heavy, blood- 
filled veins. A man's aim. 

“ What’s the muUcr, kid?” Barney asked. 

“ Nothing.” 

Nick felt like he was going to cry. To keep from bawling, 
to stop his bott9m lip from trembling, he put his teeth over 
it and fastened down. 


32 

Nick was ashamed to go back to the Pastime at first. He 
went into the Pioneer and ale. When he came out the first 
faint cracking of dawn was sidling, smoke-grey, over West 
Madison. He went to the Pastime. Already it was open In- 
side Old Jake was getting ready for the day's business; filling 
up the stained brown sack for the coffee urn, wiping off the 
w'hite lunch counter, setting sugar bowls on top of it. At 
one of the small tables near the door reading the morning 
paper sat Chris, one of the fellows who bung around the pool- 
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room all da^. He needed a shave, his dirty shirt cujfs hui^ 
beyond the sleeves of the worn lumber jacket. He looked 
saw Nick. “ Hey, come here a minute, kid.” Nick went ov^. 
“ Sit down.” Chris pushed a chair out with his foot. 

Nick sat down. Then, looking at Chris — 

I wonder if he’s a phoney? 

Christ — not everybody. 

Chris said, “Look, kid. why don't you get off Skid Row. 
This street isn’t any good.” He pointed with the open news- 
paper to the window. On the awakening Madison Street side- 
walks, in the murky, cigarette-smoke coloured fog, old tramps 
already lloated back and forth, yawning, rubbing their eyes, 
scratching. “ Look — ” Chris said. “ Yoirit get just like me. 
Twenty-nine and I’m a bum. I went a year to college, too, 
T his sticci gets in you.'* blood and you jusl can't get away 
from it. You leave and you come back. It pulls you back.’ 
Chris stared out into the fog at the indislinguishabie, all-ahkc 
tramp figures that lloated back and forth. 

Old Jake had come from behind the lunch counter. He 
stood wath the back of his hands on his hips where the top 
of the apron hit him. “ He’s right. He’s right. Why you nc 
go home?” 

” J don't like it at lionie.’* 

Chris sa» sLiring out the window w'ilh the new'spaper trail- 
ing from one hand on to the floor. Out bc>vmJ ihe pane the 
hobo figures floated . . back and forth . . . back and forth 

Nick pushed ihc ch.ilr away fiom ihe table and stood up 
Chris looked up at him. “That was good advice I gave vou 
kid.” 

Old Jake, bick behind the counter, was slamming the heavv 
white cups on the shelf near ihc colTee uin. From near the 
back of the poohoom came low-keyed, even siio.'ing. 

Good advice! Who the hell want'; advice? Do as you 
please! DoriT listoiv to nc/body! 

Nick walked over to Old J.ike with almost three dollar' 
hidden in his swe.iter band. “ Hov^ aboui a cup of colTee?” 
he asked, leaning over ihe lunch counter vvith his elbows on 
it. 

“ Maybe — when it’s ready,” Old .lake said angrily. 

Nick smirked “ I don’t want any,” he said. “ I just wanlec 
to see if you were Scotch” lie smiled at Old Jake. ” Yoi 
can give me a bottle of coke if you want." 

“I got nothing for yon!” Old Jake shouted. "You craz 
in the head. You got good home.” He tapped his own for< 
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head with a slow, illustrating finger. “Crazy in the head/* 
But he pushed the coke across the counter at Nick. Nick 
grinned with his eyes shut down, making it look innocent. Old 
Jake saiu, “Drink that. Ihen you go back and sleep. 1 wake 
you wheri it gel busy. You crazy fellow.” He lapped his 
head again, angiily. 

Going past Utc benches to the one along the back wall Nick 
saw 1 he ivid slrciehed out in his rags, sleeping with his mouth 
open and one leg up on the bench in an upright angle. 

Nick went to trie cuck bench, pushed his behind down 
against it. leaned over sidevvays against the slacked pop 
bottles and fell asleep. When he woke up, silting near him 
Nick saw' a coloiiicd fellow maybe a couple of years oldei 
than he wa^i. Nick had sccii him in the poolroom before and 
kneW' tliat everybody called him Sunshine. 

Stinsh.nc wai> leaning ag'iinsi the stacked cases of empty 
pop botdes looking unhappy. His brown, almost black face 
was shin>, greusy-looking on his lorehead, on his cheekbones 
and acioss his Hat nose. His kinkv hair stood up all over his 
head and was »n a tall cockscomb just at the front. His lips 
were pii.^hed out in a sad pout. 

Nick leaned over and said, " Hey, Sunshine, come on over.*’ 

Only the e\cs were ai.vc in the sad brown-black lace, Ihey 
came around sidevvays, showing white. AH the rest of him 
was ill a dead, lazy droop Sunshine got up slowly, slowly 
shufiletl over to Nick. IIln eyes waiclied NickTcat. 

“You hungry. Sunshine?’ Nick asked. 

“ Man Sunshine drawled, “ I ain't ct since yesterday 
morning.” 

Imniedialcly Nick’s hand went «n the sweater band and 
pulled out the first coin it touched. “ Get something to eat, 
Sunshine.” 

Later Juan came in and he and Nick played pool. Bctw’ecn 
games Juan pointed to a nsan at the front tabic. “See that 
flashy dicsscr?” he asked. Nick looked, saw the neatiy filted 
drape coat with the tapered waist and the nailhcad pallem, 
the sii.k shin »nd pcrlectly knotted ciavat. And when the 
man stretched the length of the table with one leg thrown 
up on it, Nick saw the iridescent lining where the coat fell 
open, the diamond iing on the hand that bridged for the shot, 

“Yeah,” Nick said. 

“ Hc‘s a pimp. Boy! he’s got the life!” Juan’s cheeks and 
slits of smiling cyc.s met. “ A woman to dress him up and 
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money in his pocket all the time and a broad whenever he 
wants one.” 

The pimp gained stature before Nick’s eyes. 

Yeah, thals right. 

Nick hung around a while. When he was leaving the pool- 
room, thinking about mayoe showing up home for a while, 
he bumped into a man. “ Why don’t >ou watch where you re 
going?” the man asked angrily. 

” Why don’t you?” 

“ I'roiible with you young snots is you hit Skid Row and 
you think you’re men," the fellow growled. 

“ Who you calling a snot?” Nick challenged. 

They stood facing each other, lipping off at each other some 
more. The man said, ” Go ahead, move on before 1 slap you 
a few.” 

Sunshine had been standing, leaned against the plate glass 
with Pastimi- in an aren over his shoulders aiiJ street lights 
making his face shiny. Sunshine walked over and with one 
punch knocked the man down. 

He was out cold. SunNhine and Nick stood looking down 
at him. With the loc of his shoe Nick pushed against the lite- 
less sleeve curiously. hit him kinJa hard, huh?” Sunshine 
drawled. Nick grinned. “Yeah,” he said. 

Nick gave Sunshine a dime. " Ah’m going to the show,” 
Sunshine said. 

“ Yc:ih, see you around,” Nick said. 


33 

Nick, Buich and Juan walked along West Madison each a 
separate and individual, unalike yet alike, set o. h.ird-boiled 
mannciisnis: each a small fleek of undeveloped malehood 
swaggering, big-fooled, square-shouldered, doAu the si i eel. 
1'heir chests were stuck out, Iheu hats were on the sides of 
their heads. Cigarettes were stuck in the side^ oi their mouths. 
They came down the street feeling their niascu!incnes> and 
their toughness and their worldliness. If they found out ahoiit 
a good broad thev passed the word around and they never 
turned anything down. I’he kid stuff didn't go any moie. 
You didn't go around hitting each other on the arm and 
goosing each other. You were men now'. 

Swollen out in their own importance they walked along 
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West Madison looking for trouble, or for broads, or for 
someone lo jack-roll. 

They turned into the Pastime. Sunshine looked up and 
said, “ Do you want me lo do anything for you, Nick?” 

Nick reached over and patted him on the shoulder. ” No, 
Sunshine,” he said, pleased and embarrassed. 

I like him best of them ail. I think bed give his right arm 
for me. 

Nick reached out again and rubbed Sunshine’s woolly head. 

“Don't do that, man!” Sun^ihine protested, trying to make 
his hair tie down. It crinkled from under his hand and stood 
straight up. 

Nick walked over to where Barney was shooting a game of 
banks. “ Tm broke,” he told Barney, looking up at him 
guilelessly. “Could you loan me a dime lo shoot some pool?” 

Barney gave it to him. Then Barney said, )ust to him, 
“ When arc you going to come over and see me?” 

“ Oh — sometime,” Nick said, indefinitely. 

Nick, Butch and Juan sat twisted on the lunch counter 
stools, watching a game. 

In a few hours it will be late enough and w^e can go jack- 
rolling. 

Juan kept glancing up at the clock. Pretty soon he said, 
grinning, ” I goila go see my broad.” 

Nick looked, side-eyo a\ him. 

Pie's okay wlven lie keeps his mind on bwness. 

“ Hurry it up!” Butch .said. ” Wc'ic gome out lo-night.” 

When he starts meeting broads in the taverns he .31, ills and 
stays With them. 

“ yeah>cahyffah. I'll be back soon,” Juan said. He hunied 
out. 

Well, I won't sa\ nothin’ because theie's Butch lo go jack- 
rolling vviih and. when he ain't around, p!cnl\ other guys. 

“Hey, RiilcP gimme a cigarePc.” 

“1 ain't sleeping with you,” Bmch wisecracked; but he gave 
Nick one and they played pool. 

Nick coulvl hold his o>vn with Butch now. He shot a good 
slick. Right now Nick made a hard cumbination shot and 
Butch whistled slowly, said, “Boy! I’d rnihor sec you shoot 
pool ihan cat breakfast!” Nick gunned and poked Butch m 
the stomach wiih the butt of his cue stick. “Out of my 
way!” he commanded and moved around the table for his 
next shot. The ball went in. Nick acted like It was nothing 
and walked around the table to his next shot. 
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Sitting on a bench, watching Nick admiringly, was a pink« 
faced boy who had been coming into the poolroom for three 
days. He was blond, slim, good-looking with regular features. 
He was a very tall, very young boy, clean in a blue and grey 
lumberjacket and his cheeks were without fuzz. He had a 
pink and white complexion. 

Butch said to Nick, You’re too hot for me to-night,” and 
quit. Nick looked for someone to play with. He saw the pink- 
faced boy. “ Wanta play?” 

“Yeah!” before Nick had it out of his mouth. 

They played. The pink-faced boy was no competition fd|r 
Nick and lost his dime in a hurry. But he hung around Nick 
asking questions. ” How’s things in this town? Is there any 
work? What’s the jack-rolling like? Does it pay good? 
How’s panhandling in this town?” 

” Jack-rolling’s best,” Nick told him. And he told him how 
to go about it. 

” Hey—” the pink-faced boy said, blushing, ” will you show 
me the hold?” 

Nick went around behind him and. expertly, showed him 
the hold. Then he went out into the street. 

« « « 

Tilings tore at him. He couldn’t understand them. He felt 
hurt and alone. For a minute a picture of Father O’Neil stood 
up in front of him. And he could hear, with his memory, 
Rocky whistling. 

He went under the sign that blinked blue-orange, blue* 
orange : Haymvrkei - All Seats ->15c. A young fellow all 
dressed up like in his first pair of long pants stepped up to 
him and asked, ” Hey, Bud, where can 1 find a woman 
around here?” Nick stood sizing him up. ‘‘ I’m not sure,” he 
said. ” Wait here. I’ll be right back.*' 

He came back with Butch. They led the fellow to the door 
of a flop house where the hallway was dark. ” Up this way,” 
Butch told him. They stepped into the semi-black hall and 
Nick put his foot against the bottom of ^hc door so no one 
could enter. In front of them was just the stairway going up 
with the brass step-treads shining dully. Nick had his arm 
fastened around in the method he knew so well now. Butch 
was in front going through the fellow’s pockets. The gink 
was scaled stiff. He trembled all over. 

He had only a couple of bucks. 
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“ Give me car fare,” he whimpered. “ I live way over on 
the South Side.” 

Butch got mad; he wanted to hit him because he asked for 
car fare. 

“Don’t hit that kidl” Nick told Butch and Butch got sore, 
but he didn’t hit him. 

Going out of the hall Nick stuck his hand behind him and, 
without looking at the fellow, slipped him a dime. 

Butch said, ” Let’s go scoff.” 

They went to a restaurant and scoffed good. Juan joined 
them. Nick hadn't noticed but Butch motioned with his fork 
to the table against the wall. “1 here’s the heat,” Butch said. 
” Riley and Big Tim.” 

Nick looked, lemembering Red telling about Big Tim. 

He’s the shakedown man. Crooked cop. 

Riley was talking through his nose to Big Tim: ” With that 
he rushes me and my gat comes down on his head, sort of 
sideways. The magazine hit him, not the bull. When I got 
the bastard to tlie emergency hospital he had twenty-seven 
stitches taken in his scalp and my revolver was bent out of 
line.” 

Riley sat with his back to Nick, wath his dead, pistol-barrel 
eyes turned away, with his wide-spread hips going out past 
the seat of the chair. His neck was red and big with a roll 
of fat coming around and sticking over the wide blue collar 
of his uniform in back. His holster, with the pi^ol butt stick- 
ing out, w'as hooked around his shapeless waist and hung 
sloppily over the hip. Nick’s e\es fell on the belt, saw- the 
three notches, one new-cut and still clean in the darkened 
leather of tl'.e belt. 


^ m * 

He’s killed three men. 

Nick fasieneil lus teeth; and he fastened his mind in a knot 
of hate. And the hale passed into him beyond the moment, 
beyond the siul'ace of his mind, it smonldcred at the veiy 
centre of him. 


34 


ThevN tiH W'as sixteen. 

He stood in front of the mirror, combing his hair. He 
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stood, in love with himself, looking in the mirror at himself, 
riis hciiids halted; Lhe como rested half-drawn throtign the 
curling aark hair. Sixteen! He looked like he was eigiiteen 
vir nineteen. He w ts grown up. He was a wise guy now. He 
had all the an^wers, He knew all the goddamn answers. 
Veah, he knew aoodl whores ana pimps and phoneys and 
crooked cops and gambling jomis ano piaying the hoises. He 
turned his lace, slovvly, tir^i to one side tnen the other, look- 
ing at a out oT lli. comers of ni'> c>cs, studying his protile, 
uct anybody try to kid him or make a sucker out ot him. 
He d show the bastards! He looked up into his eyes. He 
wiiJcncvl them, made them boNish and innocent. He grinned 
and wmktd at hiiii'.eli. Whl^lil^.g he got his hat, put it on, 
tilled it ovci his foiclicad a hllic and posed in Iront of the 
miiiv)!'. Ifc pushed a to the back ol his head and posed again. 
He N uiared ba:k his shoulders. Vvhal a sap Julian is! jesus- 
on-a-siick. 'lvvcnl>, and making ten dohar^ a week working 
mne hours a da> aiui g!ud to gel it. Look at his old man. 
l oo >{anui honest. Worse oil than he had ever been before. 
Well, lillle Nicky Romano wouiu gel his and get it the easy 
w;iy! He l04)k one parting look at htmscll in the mirror and 
iwaggered out of the room. 

C miu* didn't pri>, eh? Maybe not alter you were caught 
lint it sure end Uj) until then. 

“ So long, Ma!" he shouted, waving, big-shot, v\ith his arm 
and vv.dlxiU’i out. 


« « * 

I. ale liial night Nick sat in the Nickel Plate. The big- 
armed Polish biiaboy was dealing tanles. When he got to 
where Nick sal he leaned over and said, 1 know where you 
can g'jl a job. Disii-w ashing and your meals.” 

Nick twisted hi^ lips back, ''vmly dickers work!” he said. 

Now' there came to the Nickel Plate a man who sat alone 
in a corner almost every night. He was about forty, a man 
once beely, now beginning to go soft all over. He had loose 
blond hair and gay-blue eyes that had a sad look in them, 
deep down and way back. He was always fairly well dressed 
and sat there every night reading all the evening papers and 
sometimes the ncM day's Trib, 

Nick looked ovei at him. 

He looks sad. 
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Maybe he don’t get along with his wile and doesn’t want to 
go home. 

He looks plenty unhappy. 

• « * 

Nick was well known on West Madison now. Everybody 
knew him by name. Everybody knew that he was tougn and 
clever and a jack-roller. Some of them knew other things 
about him : how he got his extra money. Sometimes he would 
bring a dollar home, or five dollars and tell Ma he won it on 
a horse or gambling. Julian would look up and ask, quiz- 
zically, “Are you sureV' 

“Sure,” Nick lied easily. “I’m lucky.” 

Because Ma needed the money she took it. 

« 4it * 

One night when he got to the Nickel Plate a bunch of the 
fellows were there, lie ihiew up a hand in a h.dlo gesiure 
and walked down the railed aisle toward Ibc lood. When he 
came to the table he earned a liay of colfee and pic for all ol 
them. “ Look at Nick popping for all ol us! ' Red said. ” you 
must have scored heavy,” Squint said enviously. 

Nick showed them some folded bills, lie crinned again and 
tilted his chaii back until it touched the wdT He pui his 
foot up on the scat of Sqiuni's chair. “ I Ikv all go lor Nick !” 
he said. 

Atler a while, when he could catch .Sunshine's eyes he made 
a let's go motion vvith liis head and they got up and KTi. '! he v 
went to the Long Bar and m a Cvunor behind the edge of the 
bandstand they ordered bcc» after bcei, d he Kid c:une o^er 
and, on the rnoolch like always, bought one rouiu* oi b^.ei, 
then drank on Nicl; the rest of the time And Nick, feeling 
his drinks, begin iciimg^ “She was silling on my lap ana I 
was feeding her beer. I had to go to the can Who i I ^arne 
back Siie ciawded hack on my lap and 1 fed hei more be:;r.” 
He leaned his head back and drank from the boitie, “ I hen 
we went into the bedroom and I w'enl to town.” 

The Kid laughed his na.siy laugh. “ Did you scoie?” 

“ Did I score?” Nick w'nnklcd his mouth in a grm. 

“How was the score?” 

“ 1 ain’t complaining.” 
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Nick pounded the table for more drinks. “It was a party 
Juan took me to. 1 got the money to go out of a guy.” 

When the beer came Nick lifted and lilted the brown liquid 
in past the yellow foam. “ Live fast, die young and have a 
good-looking corpse! ” he said with a toss of his head. That 
was something he had picked up somewhere and he’d say it 
all the time now. Always with a cocky toss of his head. 

It was after closing time, A bartender shut the lights low 
and went on selling drinks. After a while Nick and Sunshine 
got up to go. The Kid put on a sad face. With a soliciting 
hand on Nick’s shoulder he said, “ I ain’t got a flop. Can 
you let me have the price? ” 

“Sure!” Nick flipped a quarter out on the table with a 
noisy ring. 

Nick and Sunshine went on rubber legs towards the door. 
Two cops leaned against the bar near the door, drinking. 
Nick pulled himself up straigla-lcgged. When he passed he 
brushed against their blue uniforms on purpose. “Cops in 
taverns are no good! ” he snarled loud enough for them to 
hear him. 

Nick and Sunshine, holding each other up, climbed up the 
steps of the Nickel Plate to grab a couple of hours’ sleep. 
They got, confusedly, past the chairs and tables to the lound 
table behind the post. Almost automatically Nick looked over 
toward the tabic by the window. The unhappy man was there 
with his paper spread out on the table. 

Nick saw' him tlir.uigri a drunken blur that filmed his eyes. 
11c looked at the drooped mouth and sad eyes. Nick felt sorry 
for him withcjiit knowing why. 

He’s got somellung on his mind. He's sad about some- 
thing. He’s got the blues. 

Poor guy. 

Nick wanted to tcH Sunshine about it. He twisted slowly 
m his chair towaid Sunsiune. Sunshine had his eyes closed 
and his mouth open, (ireasy sme irs of iigiit weic on his face. 

Nick rose, almost kni'ckmg the clinit over. Untangling 
himself from it he walked, unMcadiiy, toward the window 
table. He flopped down thejc. He said to the unhappy man, 
“The world ain’t that sad/’ He said, “Take it easy. Loosen 
up. He said, “ Live fast. . , 

Nick put his head down on the table and fell asleep. 
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35 


"yOU*RE IN CHICAGO NOW! IS EVERYBODY 
HAPPY?” the drunken guy shouted hilariously over the blare 
of the jukebox. He sat on a chair against the wall grinning at 
the opposite wall. He was twisted half off the chair, balanc- 
ing himself uncertainly. His hat was crooked on his‘ head 
and his hair bushed over his forehead and eyes. He lapped 
his foot against the floor to the tune of the music, loudly, 
banging it, almost dancing on it. He was very happy. 
“ You’re in Chicago Now!” 

The bar was hlied up its whole length w'ith glasses, big and 
little, slopped pools of liquor, beer rings, eibows, smoke- 
trailing cigarettes, heads and shoulders; and farther down, 
rounded-on i rear ends parked on narrow stools. The tables 
were all taken; cigarette smoke and the noise of loud talk rose 
from their square surfaces. The floor was crowded. People 
bumped, pushed, staggered into each other; squeezed past. 
The smell of beer and sweat and tobacco smoke rose to the 
ceiling, spread sideways, settled to the floor. The music was 
noise with rhythm hidden in it somcwhcie under the noise --- 

But she sail!, ” No, no, 

I cannot go 

Until I know you beiicrrrr, , . , 

Outside a small crowd of men without the price of beer 
gawked in through the dirty window Leaning agiiinsl the 
glass near the door was a panhandler or two; and a couple of 
jack-rollers. 

An old, toothless woman sal at a front tabic leering at men 
coming into the tavern. The 26-giii le.med over the front 
edge of the bar. Her breast, heavy and full in the low-cut 
dress, almost touched the gicen fell where the dice rolled. 
Light was on her, on the tight blundmed curls that stood all 
over her bead. Powdci went dow'n her neck, over the un- 
covered part of her breasts and down inside the dress. The 
man holding the leather uice-cup looked covertly where the 
double swell of the breast ended and the dress began. 


Ti-pi ti-pi-tin, ti-pi-tin, 
Ti-pi-ton. fi-pi-ion. 
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There were two women on the floor: One was skinny, with 
her hair like a mop Jiuiig over a buni:>lei to dry, with a caved- 
in chest, with a dirty black dress hitched up over her knees 
in an uneven hem and gathered around her waist. She stag* 
gered among the tables looking vacant-eyed at the men for a 
man. The other woman was dumpy, without shape. Her 
shoulders roiled down and lolded into her hips. She was 
about lort\-iive. She stood in the middle ol the lloor reserved 
for dancing. Her arms were hurled wide and wild. She 
shook her iiead Irom side to side, tO->Ning the mat of dirt- 
brown hair about licr face and luad. She gunned. Slie shook 
her shouidcis. She threw her legs out sideways and went dow^n 
into a hall -squat. She rosj siovvlx, twisliug. posiuiing vul- 
garly; and she how led- -'-a howl that was part giggle, part gasp 
loi bieath. A .nan was shouting, ‘\Shakc it bui don’t bicak 
It!” 


♦ m ♦ 

rnc barlcrivler looked over tables at Nick and his fiicnds 
and grinned. He saw the empty glasses, tie w^ent over and 
stood with his towel over his aim, wailing for them to order 
up again, loan came down the length ol tiie bar and over 
lo tlicir table 

Juan sal down and. pushing change on the table, bought 
dunks for all of them. When they weic drinking, he said, 
“ Did you hear? Uig I'lm got transferred way over lo the 
North Side.” 

“ Yeah,” lJulch said, tightening his hps, 1 know’ all about 
it. He gave us a farewell party at the Nickel Plate. The son- 
ofabilch came in and used his club on evervhody who wasn’t 
eating. Old men and all. You should have seeu those guys 
getting down the steps.” He LiUghed shortly, bitteily. 

’Nick said, ” If any of them push me around they’ll get 
pushed right back!” 

Butch took olT his liat and for the first lime showed them 
the lump on his head “ That's wluil I goi.” 

You could CUT the smoke with a km!e. “Ti Pi-fin” was a 
sure thing for the Hit Parade, lo-night w^ould be a swell night 
to work. Lots of drunks. 

Across the tavern floor he heard someone shout, “Nick! 
Nick!” with a surprised and pleased ring in it. ‘’Nick Ro- 
mano!” 

Nick turned around, looking for the voice. He stood half- 
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swaying, his feet widely spread. As his head went around, 
searching, he felt a tightening at his throat. He knew that 
voice 1 

His eyes found the voice. He could feel his face burn; he 
tried to pull himself up straight-shouldeied and was only half 
successful. 

Some day I will see him and I’ll say, Hi, Pizon, 

Grant Holloway sat at a small table crowded up against 
the wall next to the bandstand. Half-risen, now, from the 
chair, he had his arm in the air to catch Nick’s attention. 

Embarrassed, trying to make bis legs behave, Nick walked 
towards Giant’s table. . . . He banged into a woman. “Ex- 
cuse me.” . . . Like those mountains if no one had ever been 
into (hem, . . . Unnaturally stiff he walked towards Grant’s 
table. . . . And all the time he looked over tables, over heads, 
and into Grant's face. He saw the bare head and the large 
friendly eyes. Again he looked at the serious eyes and the wide 
square mouth that smiled at him. Then he was standing at the 
table. They w^crc shaking hands. Nick’s eyes .slid away from 
the needles of brown light. “ What do ya say?*’ he said. His 
drinking had given a surly touch to his eyes and a nasty edge 
to his mouth. 

Grant pulled out the other chair. “ Sil down, Nick.” Nick 
sat down. 

He gave me ciga reties. 

Grant was sa\ing, '‘I often wondered w^hal^iad happened 
to you.” Giaiii was saying, ” Whal arc you doing here?” 
With just a little twist oi a .smile he said it. 

Nick reddened. He said, W'ant some beer? Let me buy it 
for us.” 

Grant, quietly smiling, said, “1 think you've had enough, 
Nick.” 

Nick was shamed; but he said, “Aw, don’t go pjcaclimg at 
me. T gel enough of that at home.” 

“How are yom parents?” 

“The old man am L working We’re on relief,” accusingly. 

Grant slipped a flat gold cjgaicUe case fiom his pov.kct. 
“Have a cigarette?” 

“ I hanks.” 

“ You've grown up.” 

“ Yeah.” 

Nick put his hand against the edge of the fable and looked 
at it. 
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Then he said, “ 1 don’t like anything at home,” as if thaf 
explained everything. 

The bartender was standing at the table. ” Bring me a ^bss 
of beer,” Grant said. ” — Bring two.” 

He said he was ^lad he met her 

And some day he would come back and get her. . , , 

The beer came. Nick tilted the glass to his lips. He wiped 
his mouth against llie back ot his hand. He grinned. “ Tni 
goddamn glad to see you again.” The curse word was casual, 
easy. 

Grant held out the cigarette case with the long, spread-out 
G.H. on it. Nick chuckled. ” You don't smoke roli-your- 
owns any more, huh?*' 

Grant smiled. No.” 

” Buy, that’s a keen case you got there.” 

” Oh,” Grant said, ” it's a present from a girl I know.” 

Nick secretly started looking Grunt over. 

He's got good cioihcs now. That's sure a swell coal. You 
don't gel that kind on Halsled Street. He wears his clothes 
sloppy though, like he don’t give a damn. 

Grant rubbed his fingers against his scalp. The hair stuck 
up between his fingers. Nick grinned. It still needs cutting. 

Grant sat remembering liie Nick who had said, “They beat 
us. 1 hate it here. I’ll never reform nowl” He remembered 
a Mexican boy with a shoe in his hand and his hand shaking 
when he said, ” I'm going home.” He remembered a little boy 
pulling his pants dowm and showing him his behind. Only 
two years ago. 

Grant looked around the smoky, noise-filled tavern of 
drunks, jack- rollers, bums, painted women. A woman’s voice 
cut across the tavern laughing and cursing. 

Grant’s eyes came back to the youthiul face, flushed with 
liquor. 

“They’ve done a lot to you. Nick, haven't they?” he asked 
as if he were talking to himself. 

“Huh? Who?” 

Grant didn’t answer. He shook his head, nothing, instead. 

They smoked from the gold cigarette case. Nick said, “ It’s 
rny turn.” He drained his glass and paid for another round. 

But she said ” A’o, no 

1 cannot gn 

Until I know you better. . , 
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What do you get out of hanging In a place like this?” 
Grant asked. 

Nick hung his head. “ Gimme a cigarette, huh?” He didn’t 
look at Grant when he took it. For something to say he 
asked, “ What have you been doing since 1 saw you?” 

“ What have 1 been doing?” Grant tossed his head in a 

small gesture of self-condemnation. “ Oh, writing a lot ” 

He took the beer a third of the way down in the long length 
of glass, llie square mouth flattened out. The brown eyes 
grew sullen, then wistful He swallowed a big swallow of 
beer. ” I’m not doing what I want to do. I write lots of stuff 
I don’t believe in.” 

Grant drank again. ” Successful young writer. “ Oh, 
yes 1” He blew a heavy cloud of smoke toward the ceil- 

ing. Ho waved a gesturing hand at the tavern. ” I haven’t 
forgotten all of this — and the things I’d like to write.” He 
smiled. “ Maybe that’s why I come down here sometimes.” 

“ You're in Chicago Now!" 

At the other table Butch was yelling across, “Hey, Nick! 
Are you going to stay all night?” 

Nick looked at Grant. “ I gotta go.” 

“Where do you live?” Grant asked. 

“Twelfth and Peoria.” 

“Come on, Nick!” 

“I’ll see you later!” Nick told Grant. .. . 

“Who’s the guy?” Butch wanted to know.^ 

“ A friend of mine.” 

“Why don’t you call him over?” 

“All right.” 

“ He might pop for the drinks,” Whitey put in. 

Nick threw Whitey a disgusted look. 

Nick yelled across, “ Wanta come over?” 

Grant nodded, smiled his twisted smile and came over. 

ITie bartender stood at the table. Grant counted heads. 
“Five beers, please.” 

“ I don’t want any more,” Nick said. 

Grant zippered open his billfold and pulled out a bill. The 
broken-nosed man stared intently. “Lay off!” Nick snarled 
in an undertone. 

The beer came. Grant sat, slowly sipping. . . . Nick meas- 
uring the fence with his eyes. “ I ain’t going to reform!” 

They drank more beer; all of them but Nick and Grant. 
They smoked Grant’s cigarettes. Then Butch said, “ Come 
on, let’s get to work.” Nick gave Butch a meaningful look. 
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“ We got a job cleaning up a tavern down the street for three 
dollars,” Nick told Grant. Grant leaned over toward Nick. 

You’re going jack-rolling, eh?” he asked in an undertone. 

“No, Tm not!” Nick said, his guiltless eyes looking at 
Grant squarely. 

Ihey got up. Nick said, “ I’ll see you around!” He went 
out with Whitey, Butch and the broken-faced man. 

Grant sat alone, staring around the tavern. Ihe music 
said — 


Ti-pi ti-pi-tin, ti-pi-tin, 
1 i-pi-ton, ti-pHuru 


Grant sat a long time. 

The diunkcn voice shouted: “ You're in Chicago! Yip‘ 
pee!” 

36 " 

The unhappy man sat at his table by the window. He sat with 
Ins hand up to his face, with his eyes in the shadow of his 
hand and the newspaper folded to the crossword puzzle. 
When Nick walked into the Nickel Plate the unhappy man 
looked up. 

rhe Nickel Plate was crow'ded. Nick looked around for a 
place to sit. He saw that the other chair at the unhappy man’s 
table was empty and, squeezing past tables, he went to it, 
twisted it out away from the table and sal down with his back 
to the window. He threw the ankle of one foot over the knee 
of the other leg. Holding his ankle he took the sole of his 
shoe between his fingers and examined it. The unhappy man 
w'ets looking over the edge of the table at the broken and 
worn sole of Nick’s shoe too. He looked at it intently with 
his sad eyes. 1 hen he looked up into Nick’s face. Nick 
grinned at him. “ They do look bad,” said the unhappy man. 

“Yeah!” Nick said, laughing and lifting his brow's in 
amusement. 

Carefully the unhappy man folded his paper and put it in 
his pocket. Carefully he tooK out his wallet. From it he drew 
live single dollars, folded them, laid them on the table near 
Nick. “ Gel yourself a pair of shoes.” As soon as he had put 
the money on the table he got up and walked out. 



The next evening Nick walked into the Nickel Plate in new 
shoes. He went to the window table with his eyes staring 
innocently and just the touch of a smile curving his lips. He 
hopped down and stuck a foot out where the unhappy man 
could see it. “How do you like them?” he asked, twisting 
the new shoes around on the floor. I he unhappy man looked 
at it, nodded his approval, and a minute later got up and 
walked out. 

After that Nick always smiled at the unhappy man when he 
saw him. And once in a while he went over and talked to 
him. 

He's a good guy. 

The unhappy man never had much to say. He never seemed 
quite glad to see Nick. 

• « « 

Nick drifted into tlie Pastime, walking with straight-bodied 
swagger. He stared in surprise when he saw Cirant there, then 
sat on a bench alongside of him. 

“ Hallo, pizon,” Nick said. 

“Hallo, Nick!” 

Nick looked at Grant with narrowed and suspicious eyes. 
What does he want down here? “ What brings you down 
here?” 

Grant grinned. ” Oh, just looking around. thing wrong 
with that?” He grinned again. 

“1 don’t suppose so,” Nick .said without fnendliness, then 
added, ” So long’s you ain't keepiu’ an eye on me and don't 
start telling me what to do.” 

Grant laughed. “Okay, pizon.” He lit a cigarette and 
passed his case to Nick. Nick lit up. 

Nick was silent a moment; then he said, “ I haven’t eaten in 
three 'days.” 

Grant smiled. 

“ Honest I haven’t. And I haven't slept in four days.” 

** \ ‘Tre an awful liar, Nick.” 

N -K. sal, his innocent eyes divided between Grant and a 
pool game where Butch was beating Whitey and there was 
half a dollar on the game. 

“Come on. I’ll take you to dinner. You lead the way,” 
Grant said. 

Nick took him to the Nickel Plate. 

They were silent during the meal. Occasionally Nick looked 
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up over a chop bone and grinned. When he had finished the 
second slab ol pie he wiped his mouth with the back of his 
hand and said, *' Boy, I was hungry!” 

“ What did you do last night?” Grant asked. 

” Aw, 1 borrowed some money from a guy. First I had to 
put the arm on him. Me and Sunshine. You don’t know Sun< 
shine, huh? He’s all right. Sunshine lives with a lady and a 
gentleman that ain't married.” Nick grinned. 

Grant laughed; then seriously, “Why do you do it?” 

“ 1 don’t know. 1 bet you think Tm no good.” 

Looking at the clean-cut face. Grant said, “ You have to 
take people as you find them. Not as you’d like to have them 
on a blueprint.” 

After that Nick was more honest with Grant. He even 
demonstrated the sleeper to him and told how they lett their 
viclimii in the alley and made a getaway. 

Several times Gram said, “ I’m coming by your house 
someday.” 

“ No. Don't go over there,” Nick alwa^^s told him. And 
Nick was worried and afraid, ashamed of his parents and his 
home, worried that if Grant w'cnt there he might meddle in 
his business. He was all right to talk to on West Madison, 
an audience to dramatise himself before and to try to shock 
with inside information about jack-rolling and the gambling 
dens, but he didn’t want him at his house where he might spill 
the beans and where he would see the way his family lived. 

Grant talked to Nick in his serious moods, in his bitter 
moments, when he w:i$ off guard. Nick always told him, “ I'm 
worse now than 1 was when 1 went to reform school.” 

I'o-uighl, for a change, Nick stayed home. He lay fuU 
length on the sag-spring front looin sofa with Ids legs over 
the armrest and a comic book prt'-pped up before his face. On 
the floor beside him was an ash-tray, several twisted butts in 
It, ashes all around it where he had aimed and missed. A 
knock came on the door. Nick, putting a :.hoe up on the arm- 
rest, twisted himself .around on the couch and yelled back 
toward the kitchen where Pa, Ma. Julian and Aunt Rosa 
were, “ For Christ’s sake, what's the matter with your ears? 
Somebody’s at the door.” 

Julian came through the room. “ It wouldn't hurl you to 
get up and go.” 
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Julian opened the door. There was a mumble of voices. 
“It’s somebody to see you, Nick.” 

Nick squirmed to silting position. Grant was standing 
grinning down at him. “ Hallo, Nick. I didn't have anything 
to do so I thought I’d drop by.” Embarrassed, Nick said, 
“Come in and sit down.” He motioned toward Julian. “This 
is my brother Julian. This is Grant — Grant Holloway.” They 
shook hands. Julian said, “ I’ll take your coat for you.” 

Alone with Grant, Nick looked around the bare room, 
ashamed. He gestured w^ith his hand — “ Well, sit down.” 
With his foot he secretly pushed the ash-tray under the sofa. 

They all came in, serious-eyed, to look at Mr. Grant. Pa 
shook hands, “I’m glad to know you, Mr. Holloway,” and 
sat down stiffly. Grant said, “Just call me Grant.” Aunt 
Rosa, pumping his hand, said, “Hi, Grant!” 

Ma came in last. She had Junior in her arms. Ma switched 
his weight over to one arm and held out a bony hand, “ I’m 
very glad to see you again. I hope you have been w^ell.” 

Nick got small on the edge of the couch. 

Pa went out and came back with a small bottle of dago red 
and glasses. He poured for Grant, Aunt Rosa and himself. 
Grant, rubbing his lips over the taste of the dago red, nodded 
his head. “It’s good stuff!” 

Aunt Rosa said, “ Say! Do you play pinochle. Grant?” 

“I sure do!” Grant said with a wide grin. 

He's ail right. On the edge of the couch, f!ervous, Nick 
thought that when he saw the grin. 

“Well,” Aunt Rosa said, “let's me and you beat the socks 
off anybody who wants to take us on!” 

They scraped chairs up to the table. Grant asked, “ Would 
anybody like some beer?” 

“We all drink it!” Aunt Rosa retorted. Grant’s tan face 
wrinkled in a smile and he stuffed his hand into his pocket. 
Aunt Rosa said, “You go for it, Julc.” 

After the door closed Nick told Grant loudly, meanly, 
“ He’s ashamed to go in taverns. He don’t drink, he don’t 
smoke, he ain’t got no I’aults!” Already Aunt Rosa's fat hands 
were rumpling the cards. 

Juilan came back, lugging the half-gallon bottle. They cut 
for partners and the cards said Grant and Aunt Rosa. Grant 
yanked his tie loose and unbuttoned his collar. His long 
fingers made the caids dance under them as he shuffled. Ma 
brought pieces of brown bread and cheese on blue glass plates. 
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“How do you like them dishes, Grant?” Aunt Rosa asked* 
“ I won them at the show.” 

Grant dealt around. Aunt Rosa took the bid. Pa, Julian 
and Grant got their meld down. Aunt Rosa said, “ You better 
get everything down you got—l’m going to puke I” and laid 
down a run and half of pinochle. 

Julian said, “ J’ever sec such luck!” 

Aunt Rosa went, ‘' Huh!” To Grant she said, “We’ll lick 
the pants otf them or there ajn'l a cow in Texas and that’s a 
cattle slate!” 

Nick, sitting in shadow at the corner of the sofa, sipped his 
beer. 


« 4 | * 

After that Grant started dropping by the house once in a 
while. One night he came in bringing big cuts of sirloin steak 
and all the tiimmings. He gave the packages to Ma without 
looking at hei and said, “ Mrs. Romano, you’ll know what to 
do with these — I've been dying for some/’ Jhcre was enough 
for a week. Julian was kidding around with Pa. He had an 
arm clenched around Pa’s neck and was rubbing Pa’s stubble 
of beard. Pa, bieaking away, said jokingly, “I'll smack you 
in the nose!” 

Nick, uncomfortable under the scrutiny of Grant in the 
house with the friendly feeling growing up there, slipped into 
his coat. At the door he said. “ 1 got to see a friend of mine.” 

Grant winked at him. “Take it easy! ' he said. 

Nick looked at Grant sheepishly. For a moment he started 
to piiil olT his hat and stay. But his hand opened the door 
and he slipped pa.st it and into the hallway. 

Nick walked toward West Madison Street, 

. . . Good guy. He don't preach. When he looks at me I 
feel ashamed. 1 ought to try to be like I wa.s W'hen I first saw 
him. I’m going to quit robbing. 

I don't think 1 can. 

Sure I can. 1 will. 


« « * 

In less than an hour Nick \\as in the Long Bar, smiling his 
innocent wide-eyed smile and Iwniing a watch at the end of a 
gold chain, around and around on one finger. He slipped his 
other hand into his pocket and pulled out a bill. ‘ Give me a 
beer,” he said. “No, make it a whisky." 
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37 


He huno in the Pastime till late that night shooting pool. A 
couple of times Squint, hanging around watching lue game, 
said, “ Bet you don't make itl” 

“How much!” Nick yelled. 

“A dime.” 

“Ho! Make it worth my while!** 

“All right! All right! Bill Hoppe — a quarter.” 

“That talks a little louder- -pul up!” Nick said. He aimed 
carefully and, as you have to do in banks, called his shot. It 
was a perfect bank; a thrill went through him. But he acted 
like it was nothing and dusted the palms of his hands again. 
Squint said, coldly, “Lucky!” 

“ You ought to see me when 1 get really hot,” Nick said. 
Squint said, “ You think you're All-American hell, don't 
you?” Nick said, “ Think?” and made a sour, wisecraking 
face. Squint, mad, trying to get some of his money back, 
said, ** Bet you a buck you can't make the eleven ball on a 
double bank in the end pocket,” pointing out one of the 
hardest shots on the table. Nick tossed his head. He counted 
change and gave Butch his money to hold. “ Pul up or sluiL 
up!” he told Squint, Squint's good eye glared. He tossed a 
dollar bill on the green lelt of the pool table. Nick let a light 
smile stretch out ovei his face as lie aimed. 

Here's where 1 drop a buck. 

Damn* if I'll let him call me on it though. 

He aimed car^Tully, it went m. 

Every time Squint put it on the line Nick was lucky; he 
took Squint for all be had. The yellow, tight-drawn maisk 
that Squint had for a face turned yellower. Nick told him. 
“You ought to know better'n to bet against me!” Squint 
moved away with his face down in a scowl. 

Late that night Nick went along Halsted between Madison 
and Washington wondering where the hell everybody was so 
early. He heard someone say, out of a half-dark doorway, 
“There goes All-American hell” Nick threw a glance back 
over his shoulder. He saw Squint standing there with two 
pals; and when he kept walking he heard Squint laugh 
nastily. That was too much. He w'alked back, measuring the 
situation with narrowed eyes. One of the fellows he knew, 
Lefty. Lefty nodded a little and said quietly, “Hallo, Nick,” 
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Nick nodded. Lelty wasn’t for him, he guessed; but he wasn’t 
against him either. 

** What’s the trouble?’* Nick asked walking right up to 
Squint. 

“ You think you’re good, don’t you?” Squint’s one eye was 
down; but his lips lifted up otf his teeth. 

” Yeah I” Nick had his face in Squint’s. 

Without warning, like a hash, Squint’s hand went in and 
came out of his pocket with an opened knife. Nick moved 
back quickly. The streak went down where his face had been, 
Nick stood not far away from Squint, fists clenched, toes 
clenched. He let his eyes go sideways for only a moment, then 
back to Squint’s ugly, scowling face. In the moment he said 
to Lefty, “Have you got a schieve?” Squint said, “Come 
onl” Lefty said, “No.” Nick dropped his knees a lillJe, 
pushiiig himself down into a half-squat, and made a grab for 
Squint’s wrist with his left hand. He grabbed blade instead 
and the knife tore through the flesh of his hand. At the same 
lime he sent Squint’s lip through his teeth with his other fist. 

Squint went down. Nick kicked him in the face. A drunk, 
a straggler and a couple of other people walking by watched 
casually. J-efty and Squint’s other pal turned around and 
walked away. 

Nick could feel the blood curl around his hand and run 
over the back of it. He stopped kicking and looked down atr 
his hand. Someone asked, “Did you get cut bad?” 

Nick stared across streaks of blood at the unhappy man. 
“Naw!” Nick said angrily. “Just a scratch!” And his mad 
eyes looked down at Squint lying moaning al his feet w'ith his 
arms folded up around his face protectively. 

More people had stopped to gawk. Vhe unhappy man said, 
“Hurry!” He and Nick walked away last. 

They walked. They didn’t talk. 

Nick wound his handkerchief around his hand. 

Tor a long lime they didn’t talk. Ihen: “ Doss it hurt?” 

“ Naw — it’s numb from the cold. 1 hat’s all. — ^I banks for 
(he shoes.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right.” 

Again they walked along silently. 

“ That bastard pulled a knife on me.” 

“ 1 know.” 

“ Hey,” Nick asked, “ where are w^e going?” 

“ To my house. I’ll see that your hand is fixed up,” 

Nick glanced at him quicklv, wondeiing. 
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Close to Henry Street they went up slabs of worn and rusted 
limestone steps with iron banisters running up and a box- 
shaped bay window hanging over the porch that didn't have 
any roof. 

Nick went in thinking, yeah, I guess so. Well, he’d wait and 
see what the score was. 

The unhappy man led him into a high-ceilinged room with 
tall, shuttered windows painted grey. He nodded toward a 
large, over-stuffed plush couch with a big-flowered cretonne 
slip drawn tightly over it and a couple of pillows thrown on 
it. “ Sit down.” The unhappy man went into another room. 

Nick looked around. At e<^ch end of the sofa were small 
end tables. There was, by one of the windows, a big chair 
with a leatlier hassock covered with oilcloth, and by the arm 
of that chair was a thin-legged table with a small white radio 
on it. 

Nice layout! 

With his feet close together on the worn, flowered-pattern 
rug and his hand on his knee Nick unwound the handkerchief 
from around his wound, pulling it loose where the blood had 
crusted. 

It ain’t so bad. Not deep at all. 

He had his hand up to his face, examining it, when the 
unhappy man came back carrying a basin oi hot water, a 
towel and a red rubber-corked bottle. He pulled an end table 
around in front of Nick and put the basin off it He took 
Nick’s hand and put it dow'n into the hot water. Nick winced. 
With the end of the bath towel the unhappy man gently laved 
the open flesh. Then he dried it on the other end of the 
towel. Looking ‘at the cut with Nick’s hand pulled over on 
his knee, the unhappy man asked, “Does it hurt, Nicky?” 
Nick grinned tight-lipped and shook his head, no; then, as 
he heard. “ Oh, vou know my name.” 

“ Yes.” 

The man tore the arm off a good while shirt and bound 
the wound up. . . . “Ow! That's too light!” 1’hen the man 
said, “Just like newV’ and went out of the loom with the 
basin. 

Nick looked around. He saw, by the other window, a small 
goldfish bowl on a stand, fish-food near it. By the big chair 
was a floor lamp. In the other comer was a liquor cabinet. 

The unhappy man came back with a bowd of soup and set 
it on the end of the tabic in front of Nick. “ Gee! It's good!” 
Nick said, tasting it and burning his lips. When it was gone 
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the unhappy man poured a small glass, a thimbleful, of wine 
and gave it to Nick, “ Here, drink this.” 

Nick drank it. “I better go — thanks for everything.” He 
started to stand up but the unhappy man motioned for him 
to slay where he was, ” You don’t need to hurry,” 

“ 1 might wake someone up.” 

” I live here alone.” 

Nick looked around approvingly. “Gee!” he said. “It’s 
swell to have a dump of your own like this!” 

“Do you think so?” The man handed him a magazine to 
read and then sat in the big chair at the opposite end of the 
room. 

Ihere on the sofa arm Nick grabbed up a couple of hours’ 
sleep. When he awoke there was a blanket over him. llie 
unhappy man was in the far chair, doing a crossword puzzle. 
He looked up, smiling slowly. 

“ Tm going to go,” Nick said, standing up; and with his 
hat on. “Thanks a loti” 

“ That’s all right. You know where I live now. Come 
over again if you want to.” He didn’t try to make Nick stay. 
Nick was surprised and relieved. 

“Okay! So long!” 

Nick stuck his head back in the door and frowned. “ Heyl 
What’s your name?” 

“Owen,” said the unhappy man. 


38 

NrcK STOOD in the poolroom, out from the wall a little, posing. 
He was all dressed up. Neatly pressed suit, white shirt, tie 
smoothly knotted and pulled up away from the shirt blouse a 
hrile cuffs pulled down showing an inch, trouser cuffs just 
touching the highly-polished shoes. He had his head and chin 
pulled in, his freshly -cleaned hat on the side of his head a 
inlle, showing the gloss of just-combed hair. In the loop of 
one aim a topcoat w^as carefully folded and draped down, 
part of the lining show'ing. In his other hand, between two 
fingers, he held a ncwly-lighted cigarette. His eyes, under 
lowered lids, watched the pool games with a bored and supe- 
rior look. 

Juan came in all dressed up too. Nick offered him a cigar- 
ette and asked, “ What are vou doing to-night?” 

“ 1 got a broad on the line.” 
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**Have you seen Sunshine or Butch?" 

“Ain*t you heard ?’* Juan asked. “They’re in the can. 
They caught time for jack-rolling.” 

“ No t'oolingl What did they catch?” 

“ Butch got thirty days and Sunshine got sixty days.” 

Juan left. Nick stood around with no one he knew in the 
poolroom. He went up to the Nickel Plate and loafed at the 
table. A big guy tapped him on the shoulder. “ 1 want to see 
you.” Nick looked over his shoulder at the big guy and then 
away, not moving. 

“Did you hear me!” 

“ Well, 1 don’t want to see you,” Nick retorted. 

The big guy pulled back his coat, showing a badge. “ Read 
it and weep, bozo — ^I’m the law I” 

Nick hardened up some more and didn’t move. “ I’m a 
customer here.” 

“Come on!” The law had him by the shoulder lifting him 
up off the chair and another flatfoot came over trom near 
the door. 

They took him to the station. Riley, who had killed three 
men, leaned over the cage sill, talking in to the sergeant. 
Riley had his coal off. His holster hung sloppily over his 
pushed-out hip. Three cuts were in his belt, in close to the 
stomach of his shirt He wheeled around and, standing over 
Nick, asked, “What’s your name?” 

Nick stood up straight, like when you’re miiking yourself 
strong. “ Nick Romano.” I'hen he waited for the clout across 
the face. It came. He clumped back against the grillwork of 
the cage, clenching his teeth, hating cops, goddamn it! Hating 
them. 

Riley look him downstairs to the damp and stinking base- 
ment. There was a turnkey’s desk at the foot of the stairs. 
Behind the turnkey’s desk was the lockup. There were tlnec 
rows of cells; one for the drunks and bums, one for the pri- 
soners ready to go to court upstairs some time in the morning 
near noon, and one for prisoners who weren’t booked on any 
charge but were held “ open.” Bums and drunks sat and lay 
on the floors of the cells. 

In front of each cell door, sitting on the concrete floor, 
was a gallon tomato can full of water for drinking. In each 
cell was a tin cup. You stuck your hand and the cup through 
the bars and dipped into the rusty tomato can when you 
wanted water. In each cell was a bunk of iron grillwork. 
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There was no mattress on the bunk and no blanket. The whole 
basement reeked of Lysol, urine and the smell of the breaths 
of drunks. The toilet was a small ditch cut in the floor and 
running through the cells from one end of each tier to the 
other. It was there you took a leak» standing like a horse, 
or there you squatted like out in the country, holding your 
pants in your hands as best you could. A slow trickle of 
water ran in the inch-deep trough from one end of the row 
of cells to the other. Nick slumped down on the iron bunk 
and started spitting at the trough, trying to hit centre. One 
of the prisoners a few cells ahead plugged the trough with 
paper so the water wouldn’t pass through, and in a little while 
the three back cells were Hooded over. Nick and the other 
prisoners at that end climbed up on then bunks and started 
cursing. 

As the night went on they brought in more and more fellows. 
Pretty soon the jail was just about filled up with the drunks 
off West Madison and they started singing and raising hell. 
And once the turnkey came back with a pail of water and 
ihiew it in between the oars on one of the drunks who 
wouldn’t keep quiet. Occasionally, w hen the noise died down, 
a sewer rat came out of the cracks and holes in the wail and 
crept around the floor. On the walls were cockroaches and 
bedbugs. 

Nick sat staring through ihe bars. You couldn’t tell whether 
it was day or night. There were no windows through the bars. 
All you could see was a concrete w'all. If you had twciity- 
tive cents against youi name upstairs when they searched you, 
you could buy a pack ot cigarettes. 

In the morning they gave you a cup of black, imsugared 
cofiee and a hunk of bread. Noon and night they gave you a 
hunk of baloney between bicad. 

Nick gnawed at the hard bread and the tough gristly 
baloney, waiting to make the eigh- p i.i. show up over at head- 
quarters. 

The paddy pairol backed into the runway in the alley 
behind headquarters. With others they h? tded Nick out of 
the wagon and into the building. 

« «> * 

They took the prisoners into an elevator and shot them up 
to the upper floor. They were locked in cells. When the clock 
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had jerked noisily to four minutes past eight, they took the 
prisoners from their cells and marched them lowaids the 
stage. 


* «i * 

Nick was herded out under the lights with seven other caged 
prisoners and made to face the gathered mob, spotlights over- 
head hitting them in the face. And there were footlights that 
reflected their glare on them too. 

In the harshness and whiteness of the lights Nick’s face was 
pasty, his features washed out. With the others he was pushed 
back against the measuring lule painted across the wall at 
their backs which catalogued them by numbers painted at 
intervals. 

Nick stared straight ahead. 

That’s crap about not being able to see anybody. 

Nick stared. The angry, iniscclianeous and unsure crowd 
stared back, muttering. Nick and the other seven stood in 
unreal cockiness, shoulders back, faces chalky. Some ties 
and collars were pulled loose. 

On the chairs, facing the stage as if in boxes at a theatre, 
sat the mob. They were mostly women, well diesscd, 
powdered. Down each aisle police ofliceis in uniform were 
lined. 

The prisoners stood under the lights, fhe o®cer read out 
the name and charge against each man. . . . “John Andrews, 
suspect. . . . Charles Boyle, picked up seven times in suspicion 
of strong-arming. . . . Suspicion . . . suspicion. . . There 
was a microphone on wheels lhal was trundled down m Iroiil 
of each prisoner. 1 hey made him talk into it for the benelit 
of the crowd. 

“ W'hat’s your name?” 

“ John Fenski " 

“What’s your alias?” 

“1 haven’t got one.” 

Speak up iouclcr! Where do you work?” 

“ 1-' I’m not working. I can’t find a job. I was just walking 
along the street late at night and ” 

“How many times have yon been aji'C;>ted?” 

“This is the lirsl time.” 

“What a]i.^s do you use?” 

” 1 told you I haven’t got an alias.” 
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“ Nick Romano. . . 

Nick scowled, squinted his eyes, twisted his mouth and 
made his voice different to help keep from getting a finger. 

He didn’t get a finger, lie was free. . . . 

Coming out feeimg crummy, mad and hungry, Nick headed 
back toward his haunt. When the street got ugly and dirty, 
when bums and drunks were wandering along the sidewalk 
he felt at ease again and squared back his shoulders. A wino 
came up and tried to put the bum on him. “Go onl Beat 
It!" Nick told the drunk. But it fell good to be back on the 
street. 

Nick walked to Washington. He remembered the building. 
He went up the scaled limestone steps. He had to knock hard. 
Then Owen, with a book in his hand, opened the door, 
Owen lov>kcd surprised. “Hallo, Nicky! Come on in!” 

“You told mo to come over.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ 1 just got out of the jug. Can 1 take a bath here?** 

It was a swell bathroom. There was a big, low tub, slick 
while, lots of soft towels. He looked around at the broad top 
of the chiffonier filled with men’s shaving lotion, silver-backed 
military brushes, an electric ra^or, jars of shaving cream. He 
picked up the electric shaver and, laughing, puffed out one 
cheek, llien, suddenly he sat down on the fancy toilet mat, 
and whistling, began to pull his clothes off. 

In the bathroom Nick splashed in the water and whistled 
loudly. 

Owen got up. He wenl to the window and, pulling the 
flowered cretonne curtains back, stared down on to the street. 
On the street automobiles chased one another. 

Owen was still gazing down through the diny pane of 
window when Nick came out of the bathroom. “ Oh, you’re 
finished." 

“ Uh'huh,” grinning. “ ll was swell!” 

Owen sat down. Nick pulled a straight-backed chair to the 
middle of the worn flowered rug. He pul his arms, one folded 
over ihc other, on the back of the chair and, straddling it, 
dropped his chin dowai on his arms. His brown-black hair, 
unruly, healthy from soap and water, curled over his brows 
and over his ears, Nick, gazing from the rest his arms made, 
said, “Ciee, you've got a swell place!” 

Owen dragged his eves away. He stood up, “I’ve got to 
dress to go out,” he said. 
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Nick combed his hair while Oweu watched. It kept curling 
back away from the comb. Nick put on his coat and hat. 
Owen said, “ Come back soon. Whenever you want.” 


39 

The city bad just pushed its way up out of the night and on 
to the grey shoulders of the winter dawn. Pa Romano got 
down off the streetcar and with the WPA-402 order went 
toward the project site, proud of the chance to woik again. 
He walked on to the large vacant lot. It was black dirt, liozen. 
All around the lot were men in overalls, sweaters, blue jeans, 
and shabby overcoats. There weie Italians, Poles, Negroes, 
Swedes, Mexicans. 

Pa walked through the muck in line with the otheis. I he 
tool man gave him a pick. With the pick over his shoulder, 
he straggled off with the others, away from the vacant lot to 
a street, the concrete of which was already chopped up. 

He looked around. Most of them were just like him -- worn 
out, used up. Some swung their tools slowly, hacking dead- 
faced at the hunks of concrete. Others leaned disconsolately 
on their shovels. 

The sun came, taking the frost aw'ay. Across the street, 
beyond the dead green lawn, newspaper- wrapped sandwiches 
and lunches in brown paper bags were stuck •between the 
boards of a picket fence. In (he lumpcd-up conciete ol the 
street several kids of school age were pounding w'ith sledge- 
hammers and wheeling the broken concrete away. They ran 
with the wheeJbairows and goosed each other, playing while 
they worked. 

Pa Romano, with the other men, stood hunched over in 
the street, picking at the stubborn concrete. 'I'he skin began 
to rub and pinch on his palms, The soreness started m his 
fingers and climbed up his arms until it sat on his shoulders 
and hung there, heavy. He stooped closer and closer over 
the rock pile . . . remembering. 

It will he over there. It will come out of there — out of 
the mist and ihe sea. ... The tired soil had given them no 
more. The land was brutal as it was sunny. Rocky hillside. 
Barren mountain. Trees, stark, twisted. A rivederei, Dio ti 
giiardia.** . . . Tears from the signore. Tight smiles from the 
men. Hands waving, . . . Into the mist and the sea. . . . They 
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flattened back against one another, nine hundred of them^ 
<jreeks. Swedes, Russians, Poles, Italians, Jews, mute Litiuh 
anian peasants. . . . Long rows of bunks side by side. . , / 
Sitting down on a lower berth and bumping his head on the 
top one with no room for his knees in the aisle. ... And 
under him the tremendous blows against the side of the ship^ 
Over him the rattling bars and chains. Around him the sighs 
of the sick. . . . Into the night and the sea and the new. . . . 

. . . New York. Trying to get to the iVest. Denver. The 
padrone, the foreman of the labour gang on the railroad. . , , 
y racks. A boxcar for a home. . . . Luigi, we are going into 
buisness.*' . . . The pushcart Alleys. And then better and 
better with the bananas and apples and oranges. Soon green 
salads with olive oil and the good, hardcrusted bread like — 
back there. Provolonc. And one day, after many days, letters 
on the window of a little store: L. Romano — Importer of 
Italian Foods. . . . Good times, years of good times . . . then 
the depression. . . . Strange men came to the house, in all the 
rooms, examining the furniture . . . and worse and worse . . • 
and Nick more stubborn every day. . . . His hoy he was saving 
for the church in reform school . . . and always on the street 
now. . . . 

!t will come out of there — out of the mist and the sea. 

Pa lifted thv* pick again. I don’t ask him to work. I don’t 
want him to work >el. 1 want him to go to school.” Pa 
looked around, embarrassed, to see li anyone had heard him. 

4^ lit « 

Noon, and the men all trudged away from the street tow^ard 
the picket fence whcic their lunches were. A little man had 
fallen in step with Pa. “ A hell of a long morning, huh, my 
friend?” Pa, blowing his nose, looked sideways and shook 
his head yes. The men walked across the dead lawn and 
unfolded their dried sandwiches from the newspaper wrap- 
pings. Pa stood chilled, his warm skin, filmed with perspira- 
tion, feeling the wind. Pa and the men crowded into the 
hallway of a two-slorey flat building to gel out of the cold. 
They chewed their sandwiches, their onions, their raw carrots. 
The little man said to Pa, “ Listen, my friend, I’m a musician. 

I play the guitar. Gene Mack, the playing cow-boy — and here 
I am pounding a hammer. I won a prize on the Morris B, 
Sachs amateur hour a year apo. Five dollars for five min- 
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utes/’ He pulled a harmonica out of his pocket. ^‘Play a 
mouth organ, too. And 1. really tear it up. My music touches 
the heart strings/’ 

The whistle sounded. The men trudged back into the street 
Gene Mack told Pa, “I play for the working man. The hell 
with the millionaires. Chop their heads olf.” 

Again Pa Romano went on line with the rest of the men. 
That afternoon they worked in the alley, digging it eight 
inches deep and carting away the dirt in wheelbarrows to 
trucks where it was loaded. . . . 

Rain came, cold, stinging. The men left their tools and ran 
to protection under the front norches and down concrete 
stairways leading to basements. Men stood, looking out at 
the grey rush of rain, grumbling, hoping it kept raining, hoping 
the foreman w'ould send them home. 

It was a real downpour. In fifteen minutes the foreman 
poked his dripping cap and face under the porch. “ All right, 
men, check in and go home.” 

Pa started away from the WPA tool lot on slow feet, unmind- 
ful of the rain that was soaking him. Someone slapped him 
on the shoulder. Pa looked across at Gene Mack. “ It's a hell 
of a day,” Gene Mack said. “Let’s go have a dnuk. Too 
early to go home yet.” 

“ All right,” Pa said. 

In the neighbourhood tavern Gene Mack said, “Sian, you 
bring us a bottle of wine and two glasses, huh?’' » 

Stan brought it. Il was dull red in the iong-nccked bottle. 
The stove brought its heat over, warming, to the table. Gene 
Mack poured the glasses full, “ Prosit!’' he said, hoisting his 
glass. 

Pa drained his glass. 

The rain had stopped. When it stopped it left the sky black 
with night. In the bottle on the tabic the redness had gone 
halfway down. 

Pa and Gene Mack sat drinking together. 

The second quart was more than half gone now. Pa, lean- 
ing over the table suddenly, said to Gene Mack, “ I got trouble 
with my boy. He won’t go to school. All the time he stays on 
the street.” Pa’s eyes stared at Gene Mack with hurt and 
shame, asking him an answer. 

“You got to bend your kids the way you want them to 
grow. You got to be hard on kids,” Gene Mack said, throw- 
ing off his wine at a toss. “ My old man he was from the old 
country and he beat hell out of me. I was so scared of him 
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I wouldn’t say a word wrong when he was around. Once he 
tied me to the bed and beat me with a horsewhip.” 

Pa loosened the muscles in his throat and took ail his wine 
down. Pa tilled the glasses again. 

Gene Mack said, “ 1 told myself 1 wouldn't treat any kid of 
mine like that. Now 1 got a son in the penitentiary. 1 was too 
easy on him. Gave him everything. 1 hat’s how 1 got paid 
ort'.’’ He drank. ” My olu man was right. He knew how to 
raise kids.” 

Ihe little circle in the bottom of the second bottle was a 
small red pool now. J he bottle was turned over on its side 
on the table. 

J lie lavernkeeper started turning off the lights. 

«, * * 

Pa, feeling along the sides of the wall with his hands, 
climbed up the rickety steps toward the hallway. The door 
came open, sending a triangle of light into the black hail. Ma 
stood in the triangle of light. ”Pa! — I’ve been worried sick! 
What happened? Where 7” 

Pa walked in past her, not looking at her. “Ohhh! — Pa, 
yoL' VC been drinking!” 

Pa walked lowaid the front of the bouse. Ma, following 
liiin, whined, ” Pa, it ain't like you to drink. What's the 
inalter witii you, Pa?” He pushed her aw^ay from him and 
walked into Nick's and Julian's bedroom. 

“ He's here,” Pa said, as if he were satisfied, 

“ What are yon going to do?” Ma whined. Not paying any 
allciUion to her. Pa let his overcOvTl fall off on the floor and 
unbuiloricd his iindcr-coat. ” On, leave him alone! Leave 
him alone!” Ma begged h>s»erically. 

Pa unloosened his belt, yanked it out of the loops around 
ins trousers and held it in his fis:, the buckle picking up light 
and dangling loosely. He walked over to the bed and yanked 
the covers back. 

Nick lay on his stomach. He was sleeping in his shorts. 
Below' them were tlie two white lines of his legs. Above them 
were his back and shoulders, broad, husky; his arms were 
doubled under him. He lay relaxed, peaceful. Next to him, 
also asleep, lay .1 Lilian. 

I he belt buckle came down hard, cutting into the flesh of 
Nick’s back leaving broken skin, bringing a smear of blood. 
Again the metal and leather came down as Nick, waking and 
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twisting away from the pain, turned over on his side with 
his arms and legs drawn in. 

“OWl” Nick pulled himself into a sitting position. The 
buckle hit him in the arm, setting his elbow off into paralys- 
ing jabs of pain. It slipped off his funny bone and grazed his 
chin» leaving a red mark. 

“You dirty bastard 1” Nick yelled, warding off the belt, 
aware now of where he was and what was happening. 

The belt came again and again. And all the time Pa was 
beating Nick, Julian lay on his stomach close to the wall with 
his face buried in the crook of his arm. From under the cover 
his fist showed, clenching, relaxing, clenching, relaxing with 
the rise and fall of the belt. Ma cried, with her hands up to 
her eyes. 

Aunt Rosa, her hair in a braid down her back, burst into 
the room, pulling on a robe and almost tripping over her long 
fiannel nightgown. “ What the helFs all the commotion ! “ she 
demanded. Then, seeing what was happening, she rushed 
toward the bed on her bare feet. Catching a blow of the belt 
across her back, she grabbed it and twisted it, angrily, out of 
Pa’s hand. Her braided hair, streaked grey, jumped over her 
shoulder and hung between her heaving breasts. She threw 
the belt across the room, and panting, faced Pa. “ You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself! A grown man like you beating 
on that kid! Your own flesh and blood too! I’ll be damned 
if ril stay in your house!” She stamped out. 

Nick was dressing, twisting into his clothes as fast as he 
could. All the time he stared hate at his father, the hale of 
enemy for enemy, daring him with his eyes to start again. 

Now Nick stood up, ilrcssed. He grabbed his coat. ” I’m 
getting out, see! Tve had enough of you and your goddamn 
beatings ! ” 

He strode past his father, past the old man who with 
stooped shoulders siiil stood in front of the bed. He walked 
past his mother, leaning against the wall crying with her aged 
palms up to her face, past her without looking at her. He 
passed Ang who stared at him with scared, sad, half-awake 
eyes. 

In the hallway Aunt Rosa w'ailed. She was still barefooted. 
Her bathrobe was open and her braid of hair lay there where 
it was open. She had some bills crushed in her hand. She 
held the money out to Nick. “ Here, Nick, take this. You’ll 
need it.” Her voice wa**) hard-boiled and shaky with tears at 
the same time. 
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**That*8 all right/* Nick said, not taking the moneyt He 
hardened his lips. But his eyes filled with tears. 

« « « 

When Nick was gone his father sat on the side of the bed 
and cried. 


40 

Nick kmocked hard. Owen opened the door. He wore a 
dressing'gown over his pyjamas and was pushing his long 

straight hair off his forehead. “Oh! *’ He stared in half- 

sleeping surprise. “Hallo, Nicky I “ He stood to the side of 
the door and Nick went in. 

“Can I stay here all night, Owen?’* 

“Why, of course, Nicky I” The surprise was fading now 
and his face flushed up concern. “ What’s the matter? What 
happened?” 

“ 1 left home.” 

Owen tied the fringed sash of his robe and motioned to a 
chair. “ Sit down.” 

“Tm going to the bathroom,” Nick said. 

He walked into the bathroom and turned on the light. He 
walked over and looked at himself in the mirror. His eyes 
narrowed on the long thin streak of red the bell buckle had 
left across his chin. He clamped bis teeth together, clenching 
Uiem to keep from bawling; the muscles jumped at each end 
of his jaw. 

The sonofabitchl The sonofabitchl 

When he went back into the parlour, his bed was made 
down on the sofa, fresh sh»5cts, a woolly blanket tucked all 
the way around, a fold of the blanker thrown back to a soft 
pillow with a clean slip, its creases still showing. One of the 
end tables was drawn up in front of the sofa. On it was a cup 
of coffee, slow steam rising from its khaki-coloured surface. 
Nick glanced around the room. Owen w'asn’t there; his bed- 
room door was closed. 

In the morning Owen had oatmeal, orange juice, toast and 
two eggs ready for him, with slices of bacon next to the eggs. 
“ You can stay here,” Owen said. Owen didn’t look at him 
when he said it. 
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‘ No,” Nick said. “ 1 don’t want to mooch on nobody.’ 


m 0 * 

He hung on West Madison Street, at the Pastime and at the 
Nickel Plate. He went jack-rolling, or mooched, or played 
the queers for his money. He was never going buck home 
again. 

One night he stood out in front of the Pastime with Juan. 
The sweater band was empty. “ Have you got a dime, Juan?” 

Juan grinned. “ If I had a dime Td be drinking or shooting 
pool. More and Td be with a broad.” 

He started to ask Juan il he wanted to work to-night- -he 
glanced down the street 

Down the long canyon of street came Owen. Nick stepped 
out farther on the sidewalk, blocking it. ” Hallo, Owen.” 

”Ohl Hallo, Nicky!” His eyes looked into Nick’s. They 
were gloomy. “Where have you been for the last few days?” 

“Oh, I’ve been around,” Nick said. 

“I — ” Owen said, “haven’t seen you.” 

Nick slanted his eyes up into Owen’s. He gave his mouth a 
pleading droop. “ Hey, Owen, buy me something to eat, will 
you?” Owen glanced at him, and away. “ I’ll meet you in 
the Nickel Plate in fifteen minutes.” He moved on down the 
street. 

Juan squinted his eyes. “Hey,” he a^ed, “is he a 
phoney?” 

“No!” Nick said angrily. “Do you think something’s 
wrong with everybody? He’s a good friend of mine!” 

Nick went up to the Nickel Plate to wait for Owen. When 
Owen came, Nick said, “Boy! I could eat a cowl” Owen 
handed him a dollar. “ Spend all of it if you want.” Owen’s 
dusk-grey eyes watched Nick as he walked toward the food. 

Back at the table Nick dug in with his elbows on the tabic 
and his head bent over the dish. Owen looked at the top of 
his head, black hair going every direction in curls. When Nick 
was almost finished, when he was leaning his neck back with 
the small bottle of milk trickled to his lips and a white trickle 
coming down his chin, he became conscious of Owen’s gaze. 
With the bottle still at his lips, he grinned. 

“ Is it good?” Owen asked Owen looked at the heavy, 
tapering lashes. The tip of the nose. His hands, in his lap, 
hidden by the tabletop, fastened together tensely. Owen said, 
“ Nicky — come over to-night. . . . Won’t you, Nicky ?” 
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Nick’s hand didn’t touch the spoon. It stayed poised as be 
looked up, hearing a quality he had never before heard iu 
Owen’s voice. He looked at Owen. His hand came down to 
rest on the table slowly. One hand took the spoon, the other 
the fork. His arms spread out slowly, on the tabletop. Nick 
stared at Owen, a slow flush coming to his face. Owen’s eyes 
dropped. Owen rearranged his face. He looked over the edge 
of the table at the floor. Nick took the end of his lip between 
his teeth and bit down on it hard. When he knew his voice 
would be all right he said, “Let’s get out of here.” 

They went down the steps. On the sidewalk, his voice 
trembling, not looking at Nick, Owen asked. “ When will I 
see you 7“ 

“Well, ain’t we going over to your house?” Nick asked 
roughly. 

They went up the steps and into Owen’s apartment. Even 
tne apartment looked diflerent. I'he fish bowl and tiny wafers. 
Big flowers on the sofa cover. And in the bathroom fuzzy, 
different-coloured bath towels he couldn’t see but remem- 
bered. 

Nick dropped down on the sofa and, with his head twisted 
a little, smiled up at Owen with clear, artless eyes. Owen was 
cmbairasscd. He turned on the radio. They were still playing 
It. It filled the room 

He said he n'as f>lad he met her 

And some day he would come hack and her. , . # 

Nick sat, drinking, turning the slick pages of the Esquire 
magazine, laughing at the cartoons. Ha, ha. “ Hey, this is a 
good one!” Owen came over to sec and moved quickly away. 
With the glass at his elbow Nick turned pages, stopping only 
at the cartoons. Every time he looked up, Owen was looking 
at him. 

Owen drank some more. So did Nick. Owen drank some 
more. Now he haJ so much in him that he staggered a little. 
And, no longer embarrassed, he came over and sat near Nick. 
Nick sat there, not caring. His lips vvcrc drawn back in a 
tight 'Skinned sneer, showing hard white teeth. But his eyes 
were wide and innocent. 
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41 


Nick lay staring at the ceiling. The ceiling was sun-patterned, 
even with the shade drawn to the sill. Daylight stood in the 
room, sour-sad. Nick stared at the ceiling. A long crack in 
the plaster directly overhead, jagged, thinning out, like a river. 

Nick threw the sheet down to his stomach and sat on the 
side of the couch with the sheet over his lap and legs. There 
was movement in the room. 

‘‘Nkky ” 

*‘rm going.’* 

Nick reached for his shorts. vSlipped into them. He buckled 
his tr<^sers. 

“ Stay for breakfast,” Owen said. 

“I ain’t hungry,” 

Sitting on a chair, Nick put on his socks, tied his shoes, 

“Please stay.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

Nick stood at the dresser, combing his hair. “Nicky. . . 
Owen looked into the mirror. With his back to Owen, Nick 
met Owen’s eyes in the mirror. 

Nick walked into the front room. Owen him 

“ Nicky, 1— I ” 

Nick glanced down at the toe of his shoe. He forgot to be 
hardboiled and don’t^give-a-damn. Owen’s money had bought 
his shoes. “ Lpok — ” he said, “ I’m no good. You don’t want 
lo mess around with me. You’re all right. I don’t care what 
you are. You’re all right.” Nick got up. “ Tm going.” He 
put on his jacket, stood whistling unconcernedly as he stared 
at himself in the mirror and fixed his hat on the way he liked 
it. 

“When will I see you?” Owen asked. 

Nick tiu'ned from the mirror, a sly expression sneaking over 
his face. “ Hey, I’m broke I ” 

Immediately Owen opened his wallet and gave Nick the 
three dollars that was in it. 

“1 warned you,” Nick said. 

“That's all right,” Owen said. 

“I’m money crazy/’ Nick said. 

“That’s all right,” Owen said. 
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When be got to the door* Nick looked back, itraight at 
Owen, and said, ** Til see you Saturday/* 

Hi « « 

The first person he ran into on West Madison was^rant, ^ 

“Hallo, Nickr* He almost shouted it. - ^ 4 :! 

Nick flushed with shame. “ Hallo, pizon.” 

Grant said, “Come on, we’ll have something to cat.” 

Nick lowered his shoulder so that Grant’s fingers slipped 
off. “ No. You don’t want to have anything to do with me.** 

Grant looked surprised. “ Okay, Nick/* he said quietly. 

Nick twisted away and walked off, almost running. 

But that night Grant found Nick again at the Pastime. He 
motioned Ins head toward the door. Nick got up and followed 
him out. “Eat?” 

“ All right.” 

They sat in the restaurant with twisted cigarette butts in 
the used plates. “ Why the sad face?” Grant asked. 

“ Nothing.” 

Grant leaned over the table. “ Look, fellow,” he said, “ why 
don’t you take it easy? You’re not doing yourself any good 
down here. Stealing — sleeping in shows. Why don’t you go 
home, Nick?” Nick didn’t answer. Grant paused for a 
moment, then went on, “ Listen, you’ve got to look out for 
yourself. You’ve got to say, ‘ Tm Nick Romano. 1 want to 
stay out of jail. J want lo live.* ” 

Nick smiled, tight-faced. “ You can’t give me any advice. 
Don’t you know that?” he asked, “1 know^ what I'm doing. 
Fve got my eyes wide open. I’m fed up on ever> thing, see, 1 
don’t care what happens to me, see.” His gnn grew brittle- 
bright. “ Live fast, die young and have i good-looking 
corpse.” The smirk was still acioss his face, mostly in his 
eyes when he linished. 

Grant snapped iiis cigurclie case open, 

“ Cigarette?” 

“Thanks.” 


• 

Think I’ll go see how the old lady’s getting along. 

He had only been liome once since the beating. He started 
out for home just before dark, knowing he wouldn’t hang 
around the dump long. 
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Closer to home, with darkness coming i 
separated a dollar from his other money so he ^ 
to the old lady. And he knew he’d be mad and e* 
giving it to her. Embarrassed when he said, “ 

Mad when she started whining and wanting to know v 
it came from. 

The old man was sick. There was the smell of medicine aA 
his door closed with the murmur of Aunt Rosa’s and Ma*?'^ 
voices whispering out. Nick handed the dollar to Ang. 
“Here, give this to Ma. Tm taking a sneak.” 

Ang's eyes were red. “Why don’l you go in and see Pa? 
He’s been asking where yon were.” Nick shook her hand olf 
his shoulder. 

“Don’t be so sentimental!” 

It was then Ma came out of the bedroom. Her eyes were 
circled. The bunched little networks of wrinkles scratched in 
red and brown gave a diagged look to her face. Her lips, 
cracked, were like leather. Her hair looked as if it hadn’t 
been combed the last couple of days. 

Ma walked over to him. She was calmer, mote lensed-out 
than it was like her to be. She said thinly, “ Go in and see 
Pa, won’t you?” 

Nick squinted his eyes and scowled his mouth. “ Aw, he 
never has a kind word for me. He hates me. I’m going to lake 
in a show.” He turned .and started for the door. Al the door 
he looked over his shoulder. “Til be back^in a couple of 
hours, Ma ” 

He came back in a week. By then his father was dead and 
buried. 


42 

TiiEi FAMILY pulled itself together as best it could. Ma put on 
mourning and woie herself out crying. The second day after 
the funeral Ang came home, put her handbag on. the dresser 
and sat down on the edge of the bed. “ Feel belter, Ma?” Ma 
nodded her head without answering, silent tears streaming 
down her cheeks. Ang put her young hands over her mother’s 
old hands. For a long time Ang sat there and, something like 

Nick, rubbed the sole of one shoe against the floor. “ Ma ” 

The elderly woman’s eyes opened. Aunt Rosa came into the 
bedroom bringing coffee into which she had sneaked a little 
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whisky. Ma’s eyes moved to Aunt Rosa's face without her 
head moving. “ Ma," Ang said again. Ma looked at her. 

“ 1 got a job to-day.” 

Aunt Rosa said, “That's swell, Ang! Just swell! Now 
you won’t have to go back on that damn relief, Lena, You 
can tell the relief to go to hell.” Ma. grateful and heart- 
broken and worn, moved one of her nands up over Ang’s 
and pressed. Aunt Rosa said, “ Me and Ang and Julian 
working. Hell! We’ll get along just fine!” Julian, gaunt- 
I’aced and tight-mouthed, was working seven days a week 
now and was donating two nights to volunteer work at Hull 
House. 

And Nick. . , < 


« • « 

Grant found Nick at the Pastime one night. “ Want to go 
for a ride?” 

“Sure! Here, Sunshine— finish the game!” 

They went out to the brand-new Buick. Grinning, Nick 
examined all the dials, dim-glowing under the light. “Boy! 
A radio and everything!” Grant eased himself under the 
steering wheel. 

Along West Madison they drove and on to the slick pave- 
ment of Michigan Boulevard, polka-dotted with the reflection 
of street lamps. The Outer Drive stretched its long finger out 
to them along the indistinct margin of lake. “ Oh, I forgot to 
tell you— we’re going up to Wisconsin for a few days,” Grant 
said casually. He nodded toward the rear seat of the car piled 
with camping equipment, rifles, fishing rods. 

“Oh,” Nick said, “so you’re kidnapping me! I got you 
on a charge of kidnapping.” 

Grant laughed. With one hand guiding the steering wheel 
he snapped open his cigarette ca<-c, passed it to Nick, took 
one himself. As Nick held the match for him and he squinted 
against the smoke, Grant said. “Truth of the matter is I want 
to get out of town for a while. I have to think something 
over.” 

“ 1 thought you knew all the answers.” 

“Not always.” 

They drove in silence for a while. Grant rolled the window 
down and tossed his cigarette butt out. “ I nearly got mar- 
ried,” he said. 
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“How come you didn't?*’ 

“ 1 talked fast/* Grant said, grinning. 

“ Gave her the air, huh?” 

“No, it isn’t settled. She’s a swell person. I’ll take you 
over there some time. You'd like her. I’ve told her at)Oul 
you.” 

“ What did you tell her?” Nick asked suspiciously. 

“ Oh — what you’re like. How 1 met you.” 

“ My pall” Nick said. 

“ She wants to meet you,” Grant said. 

Night spun past them, endless, in two black sheets. Nick 
slept on the front seat. Through the night Grant drove and 
most of the next day. Toward late alternoon Nick asked 
shyly, “Can I — drive a while?” 

“ Sure.” And Grant let him. 

Night came again. In a clearing off the highway lliey saw 
a sign: Lone Pine Tourist Cabins. They spent the night 
there in a cabin that lay low alongside the highway. 

Morning found them on the road again, under the harsh 
glitter of sunlight. Wisconsin climbed green under the sky, 
stumbling, catching its balance, edging up to the big pines 
and the jagged, heavily piled clouds, white against blue that 
stretched like an endlesj*. timeless door. Open but secret. 
Grant watched Wisconsin curve around him, spin, reach up, 
stand in wild sun-splashed green; and Grant caught his breath. 
He looked at Nick: aomcihing in nature «houjd take him. 
Because he is young. Do something to him. 

Nick showed no interest in the scenery. 

Toward evening they wound among pine trees. Grant had 
said no more about it. ” So you’re m love,” Nick said. 

“1 don’t know. I’m very fond of hei,” 

“ Is she rich?” Nick asked. 

“She has some money,” Grant said. 

He thought of Wanda’s friends. Most of them wcie rich. 
Were they any better than the denizens of Wcn! Madison? 
Cleaner, more subtle in their methods, perhaps. But that was 
all. 

“ It would be a pretty soft lile for you, woukln't it?” Nick 
asked. 

“Yes, it w'ould be lh.it.” 

“ 1 think you'd be a damn fool not to marry her.’* 

“1 don’t know.” 


* * m 
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The pine cabin was far from any road, deep in the fold of a 
hill, hidden by arrow-straight evergreens, fhe water came 
from a well, cold like the wind. Night shrouded them; camp* 
fire licked the night. Their rides sounded across the day. 
Lakes silvered under the moon with stars studding them and 
trees peering in. Air smelled of sunlight and dew and grow- 
ing things. There was nothing except their own footsteps and 
the occasional call of a bird. 

And Nick. . . . 

Nick enjoyed carrying a gun and shooting at things. For 
an hour each day he set a can in the fork ot a tree and fired 
away at it. He didn’t like the long hikes. “ Hey, Grant, how 
much farther do we have to walk?” He never woke in time 
to see a sunrise. He complained about the mosquitoes. He 
left all the dishes for Grant to do. Grant broke into his shell 
only once. With rucksacks on their backs ami leaning against 
the on-end hills, they had come through the pines on a trail 
to the deer country where at night they bedded down in 
sleeping bags beside the rim of a lake. Dawn came, bitter 
cold, splitting the sky like a long rip in a blue-grey evening 
gown. The dim stars were thcie, then gone. Clouds fed, like 
lambs, on the edge of the horizon. And the sun, emerging 
from the lake, dripped colour across the water, shook colour 
across the sky. The silence of night broke into a hundred 
pieces. Grant shook Nick, shook him hard. At last he 
awakened; he sat up, searching the lake and the sky with wide 
brown eyes. Grant watched him. All the colour of nature 
rellected in his eyes. 1 hey were more childish than Grant had 
ever seen them before. For a long time Nick said nothing. 
His curly hair fell over his foiehcad, glistening with the sun. 
His lips trembled, unsmiling, 

“ Gosh!” he said. 


♦ • • 

That night they huddled before the campfire, their backs 
against tiee trunks. Ihey hadn’t spoke'' for a long time. At 
last Nick broke the silence ’‘You goinj to get married?” he 
asked. 

“ ril let it ride a while,” Grant said. 

" 1 think you’re crazy,” 

” Well, I don’t know, I don’t want to sell out. If I married 
her ” 

Grant lit a cigarette, tossed the match away angrily. “"Once 
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you’re padded around the middle it’s damn c 
lot ol things,” he said, looking into the lire. “ ^ 

1 was inter ested m v\hen 1 met you— juvenile delnii Know what 
so on I wrote some articles about the relorm scuency and 
were in 1 went out to see youi tolks altei 1 met yt^ol yon 
could understand you betlei and what had put you in a f; so 1 
like that. 1 became interested in >our caSe. Ihen m >ou as^^^ 
human being You got bigger than the problem . . Giam*^ 
tossed his cigarette avva> with an angry snap When 1 was 
writing those things >ou could have called me a retormci or 
one ot those well-meaning liberals. But you can’t stay m one 
place One thing moves on to the next or >ou’ic standing 
still I he pioblem gels b v;ger than the individual . . .* He 
shrugged and pushed his hand into his hair. ” That’s why I 
don't know whether a nice woman like this is my dish or not ” 
Nick glanced at Giant with an cxptession that was ciuiuus 
and interested but nol cons meed Grant leaned lorward He 
grinned. “Lecluies over,” he said. “Lets hit the ha),” he 
said 

‘ btill she sounds good to me,” Nick said. 

* • « 

They sta)cd in the north woods almost a week One aflcr- 
nooi ('jicMil put on old clothes ind picked up a hdiing lod 
“Want to do some h>hmg?” he asked Nick looked up 
moodily “No’ ♦ 

Sevenl hours lalei (uint came bick up the triil He 
whistled shaipl), single notes, sienallmg his good luck As he 
neared the dooi that Mood open he shouted, “Put on the 
living pan. Nick- we cal” No answer He went in Nick 
wasn’t there On the 1 tbic, hmgng halt ovci the edge, was 
the wallet Giant hid leil benind It had been zippcied open 
He looked inside, saw Ih it halt the monc) was nassing He 
walked to the window the car's still there He sat down arid 
smoked a cigarette he just went ha v woe for i minute, that s 
all G»ani smoked still another tig* letle 

t Irani fried and ate Ihi tiMi He vtt i lor'g Irmc on the 
ground outside the cibin with his knees drawn up m his chin, 
smv>kin 5 He went bak to bed and h\ stinng out through 
IIh square ol window rl the bhek, staikss sky 
Ir hurl as jf he had lost something 
Next da) Grant drove back to (.hicipo, alone. 
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He knew where to find Nick. He went back to West Madi- 
son. But for several weeks Nick avoided him. Then one 
evening Grant ran into him in a tavern. Grant crossed the 
room. “ Hallo, pizon,” Grant said. 

“ Oh, hallo there. Grant ! ” His eyes were innocent. “ Got a 
cigarette?” Grant gave him one; he sat down. 

“I’m sorry about leaving you but I had some business in 
the city,” Nick said. No mention of the money. No shame in 
his wide brown eyes. 

A day or two later though, when Nick walked into the 
Nickel Plate and found Grant there, he sat down next to him. 
He looked sheepish. “ Hallo, pizon.” 

“Hallo, Nick,” Grant said. 

Nick couldn’t meet his eyes. He drew thirty dollars out of 
his pocket, already folded, and laid it on the table next to 
Grant. “There’s your money.” 

Grant looked at him, slipped the money off the edge of the 
table and stuffed it in his pocket. “ Want some coffee or 
something to eat?” he asked. 

“ No,” Nick said. He choked. 

fit m 

That night Nick hooked up with Lucky and Bill in the 
Long Bar. They were pretty drunk and got drunker. About 
three in the morning they walked down West Madison. As 
they passed the Shamrock a man came out carrying a violin 
case. 

“Shall we nail him?” Lucky asked. Without any of them 
having to say yes they knew that they were going to, and they 
all tensed up, trailing him. 

Down by the Daily News building, just before the fellow 
hit the bridge, they put the arm on him. Nick did it, choking 
off the scream that tried to c;capc from the little violinist’s 
throat. 

They dumped him and ran through the plaza of the Daily 
News building with the violin. 'l*hen they look an alley and 
got out on to West Madkon at Halstel. They were passing 
a chili joint when Nick saw Whitey inside. Nick said, “ Let’s 
go in here a minute.” 

He went up to Whitey. “ Hey,” he said, “ you know the 
waitei. Have him put this in the basement for us," Nick 
held out the violin. Whitey’s crafty eyes looked at the case. 
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‘*Sure thing, Nick I What’s my cut if I peddle it for you?” 
Nick patted him on the shoulder^ ” If you get enough we'JJ 
see that you’re treated right” 

« « e 

In the Pastime next day Nick sat on a bench against the 
wall, waiting for Whiley, who was peddling the violin, to show 
up. He didn’t know where Lucky and Bill had disappeared 
but they didn’t need to worry none, they’d get their cut. 

Whitey walked in. But right behind Mm was Riley, tower- 
ing over him and staring into the poolroom, his eyes like two 
pointed barrels of automatic colts. Whitey looked scared 
stiff. “ The guy I ask for a cigarette,” he whispered to Riley 
with his head down and his eyes unable to look at anyone 
in the poolroom. 

Nick didn’t see him until he was standing beside him. “ Got 
a cigarette, Nick?” His voice was a mumble in Ms throat. 

Nick gave him one. Right then Riley walked up with a 
foot-and-a-half blackjack in his hand. He told the proprietor, 
shouting it, “Call the wagon 1” Nick sat, looking up at 
Whitey, grinning at him. His grin said : you yellow rat, you I 
Whitey stood, sloop-shouldered, looking at the floor. The 
cigarette he had taken from Nick was between his lips, unlit, 
Nick said, “What’s the big idea, cop?” Riley, backing Nick 
against the wall, shouted, “ Strong-arming m guy and taking 
Ms violin away from him, that’s what!” Nick said, “1 don’t 
know anything about it — don’t push me!” 

At the police station they all faced each other — Nick, 
Lucky, Bill and Whiley. Whitey still hadn’t lit the cigarette. 
It was souped, wet and ragged halfway to its end. Nick’s face 
wore a hard smile. His eyes riveted Lucky and Bill, saying-, 
keep your mouths shut! Lucky sat on a chair with his chin 
on his shirt front. The other kid was full of welts and blood. 
“Well — did you do it?” Riley shouted, prodding them with 
Ms blackjack. “ Yeah, we did it, wc did it,” the two kids 
admitted; they didn’t have guts enough to look at Nick. 
“ No!” Nick said. 

Lucky, Bill and Whitey were taken down to the lockup. In 
the room Nick was alone with Riley. 

“Well? — ^How about it? — Arc you going to confess?” 

“ Look — ^I don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

Riley’s mean cop face came close to Nick’s. “No?” 
Wham! His open paw slapped Nick’s face, making his teeth 
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rattle. Nick straightened his shoulders and showed bun a 
hard, tight-lipped lace. 

Riley’s jaw was hard-lined and protruding like the butt of 
a horseshoe. “Are you going to talk?” Riley’s face was m 
Nick’s When he talked a little spit hissed out past his bps 
and dotted Nick’s cheeks Then, standing close to Nick be 
slammed his fist suddenly into the hollow above Nick’s hip 
bone where no marks would be left “ Ohhhh^ you sonofa- 
bhch!’’ Nick staggered back Bent over he looked up at 
Riiey’s SIX feet two inches through e>cs that smouldered in 
pain and hate In the back of his mind he thought He killed 
three men. 

The killer walked in and hit Nick behind the ear, rabbit- 
punching him Nick staggered back again Then he rushed 
at Riley and flailed out witn both fists Rilev stepped aside 
and stuck out his foot, tupping Nick At the same time he 
brought his fist down on the back of Nuk’s neck as he fell 
And he laughed Leaning over him on lumbering teet, Riley 
said, “ Now will you talk?’’ 

“No, you bastard 1“ 

Every bme Nick got up Riley punched him In the neck 
and sent him down again He beat him cleverly, leaving no 
marks 

“ Are you icadv to confess?” 

Tt took a long time to get the woids out now They weio. 
“No, you bastard*” 

Riley left him on the floor a while Ihcn iiu came back and 
belt him some more 

You got to kill me JQistl 

Nick didn 1 talk. 


4 ^^ 

Oii> 1\KF Slopped wiping tht c(j inkr md waf»gled all the 
lingers ot one huiid, c\^.iic(Il>, in a conic Hlu When 

Cirint wis ieining o\cr tnc counlc' Old like said, ”\oui 
Iriend, they got him b\ polwe s^awon ’ 

“What happened?’ Grant asl eu 

“Something he sieil rhc> come *n heie get nim.” 

« ♦ * 

Nick sat on the side ol the bunt with his hr^d dufly piinmg 
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from Rileys labbit punches and upped open the package of 
cigiiettes that had got down to him from Grant 
Grant’s ail nght That guys all right Alter the way I 
treated him too 
He lit a ci^iiclte 

Gee, 1 don t want to go to the adolescent home I hear it’s 
worse than jail Lucky w is smart wnen he told them he wa> 
eighteen 1 ni t^oing to ttll them 1 m eighteen I don I want to 
make that joitU 
‘ Romuno^ 

It was the tuinkc> yelling his name Ma was outside the 
bars Befoic he hid a chance to say anything, she said, “1 
cant do anything lor vou You got into tiouble and you 11 
have to get yoursdf out” 

” Hey, 1 lol i them 1 was eighteen Don t go telling them I 
imt,’ Nick Slid 

Ma said, 1 lelt some sandwiches foi you and a couple of 
apples and one ol those nickel lemon cream pies you like 
llie man upsiurs .iiys hed sec you got them” 

Ma stopped at the desk on the way out * Mv boy is only 
sixteen, ’ she s ud ‘ He won I be seventeen lor more than a 
month yet” 


* • e 

Riley unlocked the cell door and said VCome on, kid ” 
He said it leu tiicndly \nd he said, ” Your mother s upstairs 
waiting foi yiu ’ 

Nick tol lowed him His eyes narrowed on Riley’s bull neck, 
hating him but his eyes were misty too, liiinking of Ma up- 
stairs doing all sht could for him 

I’m going to gel out of jt 

Riley wiP ct slow He put a big piw on Nicks shoulder 
‘You amt ^ in" to tell anybody I hit you, arc you' And 
I’m going to ht you ^o ” 

Nick jeikcd ji s dioulde*- iway hard nuking the cons hand 
fill otf 

Riley, St inding it the foot of the stairs not taking him up 
vei, s^id ig m I ni goin » to kt you go kid 

Nick btlicVwd 1 im he didnt sliike Iht Riley held 
out. 


* * * 
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They climbed up out of tbe basement. 

Ma was there. He went over and sat down by her. “ Why 
did you tell them how old I was?” Cops went back and forth. 
There was one who had an eye on him all the lime. 

In about live minutes a policeman from the home came in. 
” Where s the juvenile?” he asked, looking around for Nick. 
Another policeman pointed Nick out. “That’s him.” The 
cop from the adolescent home laughed. “ What are you trying 
to do — kid me? Why, that guy’s nineteen or twenty.” 

“No,” the other policeman said. “That’s the kid you 
want.” 

The adolescent home officer came over, “ Come on, kid,” 
he said. He took Nick by the sleeve and marched him to the 
police car. Ma followed right behind him. 

On the way out Nick turned and gave Riley a dirty look. 

You bastard! — You lying sonofabitch! 

* « • 

They brought him inside, into the red brick building with a 
high stone wall around it, in past a door that opened with 
buzzer. Ma had to leave him there. 

In tlie receiving room they left him alone with a guard and 
a woman all in white. A nurse. She came over and looked 
in his hair, parting it. They were under a light. She searched 
with her nose close and her sharp lingers hard against his 
scalp. She took a comb with some stuff smeared on it and 
combed his hair good with it, adding more of the stuff a 
couple of times. 

Nick, humiliated, submitted meekly. 

She washed her hands. Nick looked at the low-heeled white 
shoes, the legs, the still young and slightly pretty face with the 
straight mouth and business-like eyes. She walked over to him 
and gave him a pill. Without water. He couldn’t even swallow 
it; it kept catching in his throat. The nurse went out. 

The guard telling Nick to get out of his clothes, said, “ Take 
them off!” Just then another nurse came through. A prettier 
one. Nick stood blushing. Again the guaid said, “Take 
them off!” The nurse looked at Nick and smiled a little: then 
she walked away so that he could undress. 

■He stripped off his clothes. The guard put them in a locker. 
Ho took all Nick’s valuables, too. and locked them up--~his 
comb, his keys, his knife, his billfold. You can’t have any 
money. No smokes and no gum. 
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The door opened and a man came in. He was an eldeily 
man, grey-haited and smelling of medicine. The doc didn’t 
look at him light away. He went to a cabinet, got out some 
things and a chait Then he walked over and started making 
Nick turn around, bend down, turn back around, say ahhh! 
Nick, flushed and mad, did what he was told. 

The doc got a chair and sat down in front of Nick The doc 
cleaicd his throat “ Aie you suic you never had any giils?” 

They keep asking me that. 

Nick got pinicky 

He said, “No f No!” 

He could have told Lut he figured they’d just pul him 
more m jail. 


* « * 

Nick came out of the showeis He was all alone down there 
with no one to tell him an^ thing Tnuc was a bunen ol over- 
alls 

1 guess I take a pair 

None ol them fitted Most of them came halfway up bis 
legs, making his shins and Icct slicking out look tunny Ihe 
others he wrapped aiound like this too oig — 

There was a bunch of doois, U was all doors and he didn t 
know wheie to go next A guard looked in and said, You re 
a new guy, ain’t \ou^ You go straight th offgh thut door and 
if >ou don’t luhave we re eoing to knock the htll out oi you ” 
He was an ugly-looking baslaid 
Nick walked through the door and \ little farther, and 
found a pldi.6 where they were boxing He stood watching It 
was pieUy mtm fichting ihc\ stood whaling ine hell out of 
each other If a kid said, “No, I don’t want to,” the guard 
socked him \r»d \oa couldn t quit In the ring when they 
knocked a guv down )ou d«dnt keep hitting hiir, and if vou 
were taking toi bad \ heatinj ihcv slopped it Not here Ihe 
guaid would tell >ou when to quit V kid Wxiuld ii\, “I’ve 
had enough I vc had enough I hen the gaaid would let the 
Other guy Kmi him up some more 
” Let that new gu\ fight,” one oi the inmates sud, pointing 
**lh\t guy there” 

” Yeah,” said another fellow 

” All right )ou ■ the uuard said a* Nick, then he looked 
around ” You ” he said anolhei boy. 
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Nick stepped right up. 

I gotta show ’em right away. 

He showed them right away. 

In the adolescent home you can fight any time. Them 
friggin’ guards like to see fights all the time. 

If trouble came Nick would just gel right up and start 
tangling. 

e « • 

Nick came out two months later, mad at the world. Still 
thinking about Riley’s rabbit punches, he went over to Max- 
well Street and into a store. It was a pawnshop. A safe held 
up one end of the ceiling. Nick waited until the store was 
empty. Then he went up to the fence be and Vito had done 
bi’f^iness with. He talked alone with the fence for a long time. 
When he came out he had a package. He took it home. With 
the bedroom door closed and a chair under the knob he un- 
wrapped the package. In it w'as a rusty, old-fashioned rod. 
He took it apart and oiled it good. He filled it. In a sporting 
goods store he bought a jockstrap. When ho went out on a 
job after that he wore the jockstrap and stuck the gun down 
inside of it, in front. 

rhc next cop who tries to take me in is going to have to 
shoot it out with me. 

He swore it. 


44 

For two yf\rs Nick hung on West Madison Street. And in 
those two years he never aged a day. He knew a good-looking 
kid could get along on West Madison. He could pick out the 
phoneys at a glance, and i) : girls who looked easy. He 
was gambling heavily now. Every day the horses got a part 
of the money he had stolen or cheated someone else of, and 
stuss or poker took the rest of it fro.ii him. He was often 
drunk — more often than he was sober. Every woman on the 
street knew him. They still turned to look over their shoulder 
at him when he passed. Many of them gave him money. He 
always kept his clothes at home. They were immaculate and 
he never went on the street without first glancing into a mirror 
and adjusting his hat. And his eyes still held that innocent 
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stare. The streiit hid ia some secret tissue of ius body. The 
street was in his biood. He lived fast. . , . 

m * m 

At home Ma said, " Mr, Grant was here this afternoon. Ho 
wanted to see you, Nick. He’s worried about you.*’ 

“ What did he have to .say?” 

” He’s corning over to-niorrow night to play pinochle,” Aunt 
Rosa said. ” He said if you and Julian wasn’t here he’d play 
me some two-hand.” 

Nick had a wad he had won in a crap game. He offered Ma 
live dollars. She wouldn’t take it. He pul it on the table, 
“ W'elJ, there it is. You may use it.” 

”1 wouldn’t touch itl I wouldn't touch ill” Ma said. 

He left it there anvway. 

All during dinner Ang sat watching Nick. When he got up 
and left she grabbed her coat and ran down the steps after 
him. ” Wait a minute, Nick.” 

He walked a little slower so that she could catch her breath. 
My sivSter, he thought. He put down the sentimental feeling. 
Sis. He blushed thinking it and tightened the muscles in his 
jaws. She’s a good-looking broad. Some guy’s going to be 
lucky. Good figure, too. 

They were at the corner but she kept coming light along 
with him. • 

** Nick,” she said, putting her head dowm, ” I’m in love,” 
Her head touched the shoulder of his coat. 

“That’s sw'cll, Ang.” 

** Nick — he ^-he's Jewish. But J love him — 1 love him.” Her 
fingers tightened a trifle on his arm. 

“Does he love you?” 

She nodded without answering. 

“Well?” 

“ Ma — she doesn’t know. She — he — it w'ould just about kill 
her. You know how she feels about being a Catholic.” 

Nick turned so that he could look at Ang. “The hell with 
Ma,” he said. “ Don’t let her live youi life for you. You love 
him, he loves you. Marry the guy.” 

“ Oh, Nick. 1 can’t — Mu’s had so much trouble and worry.” 

Nick shrugged. “ 1 think you’re a damn fool ” he said. 

# ♦ * 
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Nick stood in front of the washbowl combing his hair and 
getting into his shirt. “ Hey, Owen he called, “ bring my 
coat,*’ Owen brought it. Standing with it on his arms, Owen 
felt its heaviness and stuck his hand in the pocket. When he 
pulled his hand out the gun came with it. 

‘‘What’s this, Nicky?” His eyes w^ere large and frightened. 

Nick w'hecl around and immediately took the gun from 
Owen, immediately stuck it out of sight. With his behind 
propped against the washbowl he looked up at Owen. “ It’s a 
rod What do you think it is?” 

Owen was staring at him. ” What arc you going to do with 
it?” 

Nick made his eyes innocent and looked at Owen guilt- 
lessly. Then he smiled and said, ‘‘ Maybe I’m going to use it 
on you.” He walked into the front room. ” I got to go.” 

Owen followed him. “ Please, Nicky- -don’t take that gun 
out of here.” 

He kept begging Nick not to, so at last Nick said, “ Oh, all 
right I” and put it under the mattress on Owen’s bed, 

« « • 

All day U was Pastime, the Haymarket, the bookie’s. Ace’s 
place, then ':be taverns. He was drunk that n;ght. He and 
Red They came staggering along the street. In front of a 
flophouse Riley the cop grahh'ed him by ihe shoulder. “ I 
want to see you, Romano. W'hat art* you doing on the .street 
this time of night?” 

Nick stood motionless. The drunkenness slipped away from 
him. 

It’s 

The rabbit punches. 

It's Riley and he's gome to r'hbit-pupeli me again It’s 
Rilev ar»d 1 put ii iindei the maUivs. m Ow.n’s. 

Riley 'was Uyuig to lri.sk hun. ilc had Nick shoved against 
the wall. 

” No, don’t !” 

Riley ha;] Nick's h.cad igainst the bricks of the flophouse 
wdth his forearm hard ag:iinsl Ni.k’s head. 

Three notches in his bell and he's going to give it to me. 
No, he ain’H 

“You <liriv killer!” 

Riley let go, stood big-shonldo»-ed a little d. stance from 
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Nick. “Go Romano, run, so 1 can plug you. All 1 

^nt is an excuse to shoot you.” 

Nick twisted his lips in a grin; he tossed his head and 
laughed. Riley grabbed him and tried again to frisk him. Nick 
swung at him. Riley swung. 

Nick was too drunk to do anything. 

« * « 

Nick woke up in jail. He searched his pockets for a cigar- 
ffto butt. Tm in Jt. That bastard is going to bum- rap hell out 
of me. He’s going to ITamt^ me. Good thing Owen made mo 
leave the gun. 

' tie stayed caged all day. In the evening the turnkey cam© 
down. “ Somebody’s going to bail you.” He was taken up- 
stairs where Grant stood paying fifty dollars and signing: a 
paper. Nick had to sign too and did so, lookTig at Grant 
sheepishly. “ Be in court at nine to-morrow morning the 
sergeant said. 


« e • 

The red Packard was out in front of the joint and Nick 
sighed a little easier. He walked into the inner otucc. Acc 
was silting with a silver decanter in front of Jjim, “ Hi, Ace,” 
Nick said and sat down. 

Ace looked out of baggy eyes and smiled with his tight lips. 
'* Howdy. Have a drink.” 

Nick shook his head no. “ I’m on the spot, Ace.” 

Acc looked across the table at him. 

“Riley picked me up last night and J know he’s going to 
railroad me. 1 go to court in the morning.” 

Ace laughed. The dry, amused laugh rolled out of his 
mouth in an ugly whisper. Nick glanced up qiuckly. “ Can 
you fix it?” 

Ace leaned b ick in the chair and, looking straight at Nick, 
stopped laughing. The thin lips came down hard over the big 
teeth. “ I can fix just about anything in this town.” He filled 
1 glass and pushed it icross the table at Nick. This time Nick 
:irank. Ace again laughed through slightly parted lips “Take 
t easy,” he said. “ You ain’t got a thing to worry about. Nt)t 
1 thing . . . not a thing. In the morning just tell Wagnf'r T 
sent you around to see him. He’s the chief bailiff over there, 
you may have to salt his hand a little.” 



Nick, easy again, lit a cigarette and stood up, ** I’DGk fpldg 
to blow. Thanks a lot,” 

Ace waved his thanks away. stand pat in this tovy^ 
Any lime you want any favours done just drop around,” 

* * * 

Nick's case was called. He and Grant stood in front of Hit. 
Honour. His Honour, by some method or mark or instruc- 
tion on the sheet of paper banded up to him by his chief 
bailiff, knew how to dispose of the case. Without bothering 
to look up at the defendant before the bar, he said, “Case 
dismissed.” 

In the courtroom the bums and drunks stood before the 
bench in their long line while the other cases were all dis-, 
po.ied of. Then His Honour narrowed his eyes upon them, 
counted them, heard their cases, dismissed two-thirds of them 
to West Madison Street, twenty-five cent bottles of rotgut, 
taverns, mission meals ‘md doorway beds again. Among the 
dismissals were sentences— few- worded, without sympathy, 
without interest, without looking up: “ Rockpile — rockpile — 
ten days on the rockpile — ^five days — rockpile.” 

4 > « * 

Grant and Nick ate in a nearby lestaiirant. When they had 
finished Nick asked Giant, “ What are you thinking — that Tm 
no good?” 

Grant stuck his hand in his hair and rubbed. “ I was think- 
ing about a lot of things,” He was quiet for a long time. 

“ Tm no good, huh?” Nick asked again. 

“ No, I wouldn’t say that.” 

“Go on, say it if you think it.” 

Grant looked at him. “ Tm afraid yeuVe piling up a lot 
of trouble for you; self.” 

“ Maybe so, Wliat the hell do I 

" ril be around to do w'hat I can,” vlrant said. 

“You'd be a sucker to help me thcji.*’ 

“ Maybe so.” Grant shrugged. He got up. “ So long, 
pizon.” 

He didn't smile. 
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45 


Spring had come to West Madison Street again. Nick sniffed 
it in— gasoline fumes, beer bars, flophouses — but the scent of 
spring was there too. Oozy mud on the cobblestones at street 
crossings, the fresh scent of promised rain coming down 
from around the shoulders of the grimy buildings, even the 
sun bringing a warm, pleasant smell of — something. 

The sidewalk was crowded with hoboes wandering aimlessly 
down the street, leaning aga.'nsl storefronts, sitting on the curb- 
stone. Every freight that snorted across the wide prairies 
brought its shipment of bums and distributed them along the 
pavements. The hoboes sitting along the cuibs on newspapers 
looked like weeds that bad mushroomed up through the side- 
walks overnight. They were like sparrow^s. As alike and as 
colourless. And some of them stood on the curb searching the 
gutters for snipes. 

In front of the Pastime a young hobo sat with the others. 
He might have jumped off a freight the night before or just 
been released from jail. There was a sultry defiance in his 
eyes, grim hatred in the straight-line tightness of his mouth 
He sat on the curbstone transferring snipe tobacco into a 
cigarette paper. 

Nick glanced over his shoulder at him. 

His hair failing loosely over his foiehead reminded Nick of 
Rocky. 

Restless. Nick wandered down the street. 


Ang w'alkcd along Micliigan Boulevard, window-shopping 
in front of ail the exclusive women’s apparc! shops looking 
with large eyes beyond the clear glass panes. Ahead of her she 
saw^ a girl in a Ian swaugcr jacket. Theie was something fami- 
liar about the girl. Ang walked fa'^t •-to get closer -to make 
sure. 

\cs, it was Emma vSchuItz. 

‘*Fmma! Emma!” 

The girl lurncil hjlf a/ound, her hand, still holding the 
wind-blown hair; the: all the way around, her n>Oiilh break- 
ing into a dclight.:d smile. “ An*’! Oh Ang! How are you?” 
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They stood holding each other’s hands, looking shmy-eyed 
at each other, talking both at the same time. 

“Gosh, Emma I li’s so good to see you! 1 haven’t seen 
you in such a long limel 1 can’t remember how long ago it 
was,” 

“Not since just after we worked at the packer’s together!” 

” 1 was alraid we’d never see each other again, liow are 
you? What are you domg now?” 

“ I’m at Spiegel's — typing. Whai are you doing, Ang?” 

“ I’m still at the stockyards packing bacon.’ Ang lUadc a 
dour face; then laughing, squeezing Emma’s hands, she asked, 
** Will you come over to my house to-morrow?” 

Emma looked at her gratefully. “ I’d be glad to, Ang.” She 
looked away. “There w^as a reason why I never asked you to 

come over to sec me. My mother ” She look her lips 

b. tween her teeth. She hung hei head. “ ir.s — it’s — 1 can’t 
have anybody over. None of my friends.” 

Under the elevated structure on Wabash Avenue they waited 
for the southbound streetcar. “ I want you to meet my brother 
Julian. You’ll like him. He’s swclll” Ang said. 

Ang went home and cleaned the house from lop to bottom. 
At supper she said, “Julian, there’s someone I want you to 
meet to-morrow. You’ll be home, won’t you?” She looked 
hopefully into her brother’s eyes. 

41 « * 

There were plenty of streetcars but he walked downtown to 
Ace’s place. He went past the bar and to the roulette wheel 
in the back where well-dressed men and women, some in 
evening clothes, stood playing. For two months now he had 
been working there, watching people, acting boyish and inno- 
cent, but not letting any of the men gel away with big win- 
nings. 1'ipping off the jackrolicis Ace had in the downstairs 
tavern; or .sometimes doing the job himself. 

Nick stayed only five minutes. He walked along Michigan 
Boulevard. Grant Park spread its green aprons out to the lake 
front. From the avenues the people came. Women in col- 
oured dresses and big hats, men whh shirts open at the throat, 
children licking ice cream cones. On the benches, encircling 
the bandstand like embracing arms, the music lovers listened. 

Nick sal far from the bandstand, but not too far away to 
hear. The music welled up in him, big, bursting, flowing away, 
trembling inside of him, breaking, leaving him empty and. 
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quivering, waiting for its return. It hurt as it throbbed through 
him again. ... He cracked his knuckles and looked at the 
white arch of his hands in the night. He smoked one cigarette 
after another. 

I wonder what happened to Rocky. ... I ain’t seen Rose- 
mary since that day ... I shouldn’t have tried nothing with 
her. 

He lolled over on his stomach and lay on the grass, digging 
holes with the toes of his shoes. He lay with his mouth on 
one wrist, open, his teeth pressed gently against his wrist. 

The music trembled in the night, broke over him like waves. 

Gee. . . . 

Something in him reached up and out; and something in 
him pressed him against the grass like a stone. 

« * 

When he awoke he was chilled. He sat up+ shivering. He 
was all alone in the park. The moon had grown pale in the 
sky. The sky was taking on light tones, showing the form of 
the buildings on Michigan Avenue. Nick rubbed his face with 
This hands. At the water fountain he got a drink and walked 
out of the park, squinting against the headlights of automo- 
biles that straggled along the black flatness of boulevard. 

He went up the stairs at home and into the dining-room. 
Glancing toward the parlour he saw Ang’s l?gs in sheer silk 
stockings drawn up gracefully against the sofa base, calves 
touching, heels against the rug. He grinned and wound up 
underhand with the ball. 

Watch her iiimp! He grinned again. 

He let go swiftly and ran into the parlour after the ball as 
if it were a football, a fumble, and he was going to fall on it 
and recover for his side. 

He stopped dead in his tracks, his mouth dropping open in 
surprise, black hair over his forehe^id, eyes stretched wide. A 
keen-looking girl stood by the sofa, her mouth open too, 
looking down at her feet, startled. Her hair fell from around 
her temples in long loose curls. She looked up at Nick. The 
startled open circle of mouth spread in a slow smile. Little 
amused wrinkles gathered on hei forehead. And her hazel 
eyes, looking at him, glistened liquidly with amusement and 
teasing. “You scared me I” she said. The scared was drawn 
out, musical, husky. Her voice laughed at him and at herself. 
She put her chin up and shook her head, tossing her hair into 
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place. The hair went back away from her cheeks like water 
flowing. She smiled again. 

She’s got dimples. 

The itchincss and embarrassment cooled down in Nick a 
little. He looked at her with amazement. 

Light in the room touched the back of her head, flamed her 
hair, came across one shoulder, touched the tip of her nose, 
left the hollows under her high cheekbones in deepness. “ Are 
you Julian?” she asked, clasping her hands behind her back, 
looking up at him frankly and still laughing. Her teeth were 
even and white. 

She's got a nice voice. Like — a little girl's. Happy sound- 
ing, 

Nick stood near her. ” I — I He made a vague, circu- 

lar motion with his hand. ” — I gotta go in there.” 

bcehng like a fool, not looking at her any more, he walked 
into the kitchen. All the womenlolk were in there fussing 
around with food. AunI Rosa saw him first ” Hallo, hand- 
some!” she half shouted “You must have known Ang was 
having company. Or did you smell the pots?'’ Ang walked 
into the pantry. Nick harried in after her. “Hey I Who’s 
she?” 

“ She’s my friend,” Ang said coldly, 

“ Y'^ali -but who is she?” 

“ Just a friend of mine.” 

“C'ome on, give me a knockdown to her!” He had his arm 
half around her, coaxing. 

“ After a while,” Ang said. 

Nick went into the bathroom and combed carefully. He 
kH)kcd at himself critically in the mirror. Then without Ang 
or any of them notiemg he walked into the parlour. 

As soon as he got there he was tied in knots again. He sat 
down in a far corner aiul picked up the funnies. He held them 
on nis knees and his head bent down over them. His neck 
began to burn. 

He looked up, slowly. She was looking at him, smiling, only 
op-n dimple creased a !itt(e. He dropped his eyes quickly. 

She’s got a tunied-up nose. 

She was looking at him frankly, friendly, her lips parted in 
a faint smile as if she weie going to say something. 

, “ Do you want to listen to Jhe radio?” he asked suddenly. 

It was the *ir.st thing he could think of. it wasn't his voice. 
U pounded funny in the room. And loud! 

I hope T ain’t blushing. 
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He almost jumped up. With his shoulders and face turned 
from her he pushed one of the buttons on Julian’s new and 
shiny radio. A popular orchestra sent music into the room: 

ril he loving you, always. 

With a love thafs true, always. . . . 

Not for just an hour, not for just a day. 

Not for Jim a year. 

But always. 

Embarrassed by the music, Nick, turned back towards her. 
“I’m Nick,” he said. Hi2l voice was hu%ky. 

“ I’m Emma,” she said. “ Ang and I are old friends.” 

* * • 

Then it was time to eat. They sat at the table: Julian and 
Emma side by side where Ang had placed tnem, Ang and 
Nick across from them, Ma at the head of ihe table and Aunt 
Rosa at the foot. Ma made the .sign of the cross and said the 
blessing. 

Nick looked at Julian in his shiny but pressed serge suit. 

He’s got a tie on. 

Aunt Rosa w'as telling a joke and they were all laughing. 
Nick looked at Emma quickly. She was laughing with one 
cheek down on her shoulder and her eye? cunkled. 

They were all talking and eating in a friendly Sunday group 
about the table. All but Nick. He a:e silently, not finding 
anything to say, looking across at Emma, then averting his 
eyes. ’’ 

She’s real pretty. 

She ale slowly, handling her fork gracefully. She and Julian 
sometimes turned tow'urd each other, talking. 

I wish I could act like him. 

.Suddenly she was looking straight it him, smiling with her 
eyes. ” Why are you so quiet, Nicky?” 

Nicky! "The w-ay she said it. He fell ihe muscles in his 
throat tighten and burn. He swallowed. “ I don’t know. I 
guess [ just ain’t got nothing lo say.’* He felt the flush rise all 
over his face. He lighlened his Icctli logcth'T, mad at him- 
self. Under the table he pushed the sole of one shoe against 
the toe of the other, hard, angrily. 

Don't be like that, damn it! Don’t act like a kid. 

Ovci dessert Emma looked around at all of them, at Ma 
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Romano in particular. “ I've enjoyed myself more here to-day 
thau 1 can rcmeiiioer in a long lime," she said. And when 
the chairs were scraped out away from the laole, Emma started 
gathering up dirty dishes. 

“ I wish you’d just sit and talk to me while I do them,” 
Ang said, but Emma said, “ Aw, come on, now I ” and was 
already filling the dishpan with water. 

Nick walked into the kitchen, tie saw her wrists in the dish 
water. That’s what he noticed iir:al. Next to her stood Ang, 
drying. Julian sat on a stool by the window with his feet on 
the round of the stv)ol and his long leg:i up near his chin. 
Emma had her head turned toward him and they were talk- 
ing. excitedly, about some book. 

Nick stood in the doorway. “ I’m going to go,” he said, 
loudly, even a little gruffly; he meant it only for her. Her 

ad turned away tiom Julian to him. ” I m — ” he swallowed 
— “ Tm glad 1 met you.” 

She took her hands out of the dish water and dried them. 
She held out her hand. Tm glad 1 met you, Nicky.” Her 
hand was small in his. ” 1 hope I see you again soon.” 

” Yeah,” he said. He turned and walked out ot the room. 
He could feel his neck bum. 


46 

Nick <?rrpT at home every night for a week. During the day 
he took long, restless walks, then strolled into the Pastime or 
a bookie’s, then out, 1 never thought Ang knew any swell 
broads like that. Evenings he loafed over at Slash’s house 
until about nine o’clock when Stash, always tired now, went 
to bed. 1 hen he loitered around the empty Maxwell Street 
stands, smoking, or sat in the dark on a bench at the Homer 
Piaygjound. She wouldn’t look at me twice. He'd sometimes 
stay on the bench until midnight, lying on it full length, staring 
at the sky. 

Ho dragged himself around. When Sunday again came he 
stood by home plaving solitaire to kill time. Then she walked 
in. “Hallo, Nick>^’” 

Her voice had a glad ring in it. He looked at her with large 
and! serious eyes. “Hallo, Emma.” And right away he 
thought of somewhere he had to go. When she and Ang were 
talking, he sneaked out. 

On West Madison when Nellie or Marcella or the others 
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were hanging around him he*d tell them, on, beat it» 
bitch!’* 

Owen couldn’t find him. 

Then the night came when he walked in and she was still 
there. He couldn’t go back out, so he sat down in the dining- 
room where he could glance in at her without being noticed. He 
got the paper and sat there smoking. Julian was at Hull House 
yet. Emma got ready to go. Ang said, “ I’ll walk to the car 
with you,” But Aunt Rosa shouted, “ Walk her to the carline, 
Nick.” 

“ Would you mind, Nicky?” Emma asked. 

Nick went down the steps with her. He walked along the 
sidewalk next to her, on the wrong side. He glanced shyly at 
her. He didn’t know what to say to a decent girl. 

They walked silently. He listened to the clicking of her 
heels. 

"Isn’t it a nice night?” she said. 

“Uh-huh.” 

There was a moon. There were boys and girls walking to- 
gether along the sidewalk. She earned her hat in her hand 
and looked nice that way with her hair blowing just a little. 
Her legs swung in stride with his. It was night and it was 
good to be walking beside her in the night. There was a 
breeze against his cheeks. It made him feel good and like 
crying at the same time. 

"Are you always so quiet, Nicky?” she ask%d. 

" I guess i haven’t got anything to say,” 

They walked on. Without words. Vm no good and ifs night 
and we're walking along together . . . Vm no good and I like 
you Vm not like the rest of my family I rob and drink and 
do had things . . . she's pretty with her hair blowing . , . lots 
of stars . . . Vm no good and I like you. 

They were just at the comer of Halsted. ” Oh I there comes 
my carl” She looked at it, then at him. ” 111 see you Sun- 
day, Nicky?” She ran to the corner. He stood watching as 
she grabbed the platform bar and hopped on the car. 

She likes me a little. 

Next Sunday evening she said, ” Nicky will walk me to the 
car, won’t you?” 

"Sure. Come on,” he said gruHly. 

They were even quieter than the other time. She said, " 1 
like your family.” 

" Yeah, they're all nght, I guess,” he said. 
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That was all they said. When they were almost to the corni^ 
of 12th and Peoria, Nick slowed up, “Look— did Ang ever;' 
tell you about me?” . i 

Emma shook her head. They walked the two blocks to * 
Halsted in silence. When they got there, when the car came and 
she stepped dow'n off the curb to catch it, he said, “ Ask her 
some time,” 


« « * 

He found them kissing in the darkened hallway and said to 
her, “ Break the clinch. 1 want to talk to you.” 

Their arms fell away from each other embarrassedly. They 
stood white-faced in the dark. Abe said, “ Tm going to goj 
Ang.” 

Nick said, “No. Stay. I just want to talk to her for a 
second.” He shoved a pack of cigarettes at Abe. 

Nick went out the door slowly and Ang followed him, 
leaving Abe in the hallway. Nick walked far over to the side 
of the porch and leaned against the crumbly, paint-blistered 
facing of the house. Ang stood near him, her shoulders 
slumped against the house, too. Her mouth was open a little 
and her eyes looked at him. He lit a cigarette so that Ang 
could take a puff. She took a puff, her eyes on his face all 
the time. Together they smoked it halfway down. Nick put 
one foot up against the house in back of him, and with his 
shoulders and head stooped looked down at the red dot on 
the end of the cigarette. “ Ang>” he said. He didn’t say- 
anything more for a while. Then, “Tell her about me, wifl 
you?” 

Ang didn’t say anything. They finished tlie cigarette toge- 
ther. He tossed the butt. Over the banister it was a red arch. 
Then nothing. 

He pui his foot down from against the house. “Thai’s aU 
I wanted,” he said. He moved away, on down the steps. 

« • • 

To-night when she got ready to go he almost jumped to get 
his coal and w'alk with her. 

To-night she talked to him more. And she was more 
fiieudly. One of the things she said was, “What are you 
interested in, Nicky?” 
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“ Nothing, I guess/’ 

When they were almost at the car stop, he suddenly asked, 
"Did Ang say anything to you about me?" 

" Maybe/’ Emma said. 

The car came. He hopped on. “ I’m going with/’ he said. 

They found a seat at the back of the car. 

"Have you ever been to the Art Institute?" 

" No/’ Nick said, " but I knew a girl once who had a book 
with paintings m it." 

• . . and she had gold hair and my hand hopped down the 
piano keys until it touched hers and 1 did it and it was wrong 
and she cried . . . and she was pretty but not as pretty as 
Emma and I spoiled everything and 1 won’t again. . . , 

" Would you like to go tc the Institute sometime?” 

"Huh? Oh, I don't know," 

The HaJsled Street car bumped south through tlie night. 
He couldn’t sit there and say nothing. He asked her, " What’s 
youi- job like?" She told him ail about the work she did at 
Spiegel’s. 

Nick didn’t listen. He watched her. How she used her 
mouth and her hands, how she leaned against the seal with her 
slim body inside the loose dress. He asked her questions. She 
did all the talking. 

What colour are her eyes? They’re pretty eyes whatever 
colour they are. The wind blows pieces of haii at them. 

" I ell me about you, Nicky? What were your like when 
you were little? Wliat do you like to do?" 

Hill shrugged his shoulders and spread his arm expressively. 
" Me — I — 1 always been like 1 am. 1 don’t do nothing but 
hang around pool hails." He wanted to stop but he went on. 
" 1 just bum around. I don’t even work." 

Her hand was on his shoulder, sympatlietically. " Oh, 
you’re not that bad, Nicky! I think you’re nice." 

They go* off. She led the way in her house. He followed 
her. " Nov/ tell me about you/' he said. 

"Oh, I — " she laughed throatily — " 1 was alwa5^s a tomboy. 
I u.«Jed to run aiound in boy's pants with Leo. That’s my 
cousin — you’d like Leo! We used to go swimming in the 
woods and climbing trees — oh, everything!” She stopped still 
on the sidewalk. Her eyes shone in ihe light from a street 
lamp- Her lips spread, smiling. "Why, Nicky! You know 
what? — 1 even had a tree house in my back yaid!" 
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fV/io is higher than the city, or the city’s 
streets, or the city’s will? Who stronger 
than this twisted sky of trolley wires and 
this roof of smoke? Who is taller than 
these chimneys hehhing soot or these 
watertowers? And who can breathe against 
the sky with these smokestacks? 

Who is broader than the city's walls? 
Who is muscled like these buildings? Who 
is rougher than these rusted fire-escapes? 
Who tan stay awake in the leer of the neon 
night? Who can sleep and dream beneath 
these roofs? 

Who L willed beyond the people of his 
breath and bread? 

Who can best the neighbourhood? 


47 

Tin-. NLxi timl: Emma came over to the Romanos* Nick took 
her home on the streetcar again. They said almost noiamg to 
each other and got off at her stop, walking close togelhei on 
the sidewalk, their hands sometimes accidentally brushing. 

They were alongside ot her house. She looked up xad saw 
the light behind the kitchen shade. “ Mom is still up/’ she 
said. 

“I ’ll go up wiih you and meet your mother,” he said. 

In the dark her eyes looked scared. “All righ%“ shs said. 

Mrs. Schultz was fussing around the kitchen, straightening 
things up. Her face \va.s old, reddish, shiny from cold water. 
Her hair was in a ball on lop of her head wr.ti otw. brgt 
piece of hair that iiad come loose and hung dowu 

her back. “ Oh/'’ she said when xhe saw the young man witb 
Emma. Her eyes took on fear, 

““ Mom — this is --Nick.” 

” How do you do,” Emma's mother s.'m I witn curt polite- 
ness and snapped her head in a short nod. 
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Nick bowed his head slowly without speaking and his eyes 
.stayed on her face seriously. 

Mrs .Schultz came to the round kitchen table, sat down, 
motioned for him lo sit down. Mrs. Schultz looked across the 
circle of oilcloth at Nick. “ It’s warm. It’s so warm,” she 
said. She put her skinny arms up on the table and laced her 
lingers togetiier, held at arm’s length on the tabletop. Her 
eyes went, fearfully, Irom Nick's lace to Emma's and back 
to Nick’s. She clenched and unclenched her lingers siillly. 
“ It’s awful warm to-night,” ^hc said again. Her eyes watched 
their faces. They seemed to say: they took my other 
daughters away from me. Hav^. you come to take all I’ve got 
left? She clenched her lingers. “ All day I’ve been dying for 
a little beer,” she said; and she laughed a small, toneless 
laugh. Her thin and ageing lips folded away the laint and 
helpless smile that had for a moment flickered on them. “ I’rn 
German, you know,” she said. And all the time she watched 
them, trying to read what had liappened so far, what was going 
to happen, how fai it had gone, if Emma was going to leave 
her. Her fingers loosened. ** Hinunel, so hoi in heiel What 
1 wouldn’t give for a glass ol beer.” Her fingers clenched, 
loosened, clenched, 

Nick pusned his chair back from the table slowly. ” I'll get 
you some beer — Mom,” he said gravely. 

When he came back, climbing the steps two at a time with 
the cold and sweaty half-gallon bottle ol beer, knocking, then 
going right in, Emma sat where he had lelt her, whifc-fACcd. 
She looked up at him giavely. She was all hair and eyes. 

“Sit down! Sit downl” Mrs. Schultz told Nick, halt- 
friendly. 

Nick drank only one glass. Then he said, “ I don't want any 
more, 1 bought i! for you.” Mis. .Schultz said, “Well, ! 
wanted only a glass- -only a glass.” Sh.e fdleJ her glass a 
second time. Her h.inJ fastened lightly on the glass, then 
loosened. Her eyes never left his face or Emma’s lace. She 
talked to Nick. She told him aboiu her good first husband, 
about how hard she, a poor widowed woman, and an old 
woman loo, had to work lo raise three lilllc girls. She told 
him about how ungrateful her other two daughters had been, 
how they had run out on her and got married. She filled a 
third glass. Looking at it she pressed tlic palms of her hands 
hard against the slicky oilcloth, “ Emma's all Eve got left,” 
she said. “Emma says she’ll never leave her old mother.” 

Then laughing, trying lo be friendly, she told him stories 
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about what a bad little girl Emma had been, how she had 
climbed trees and ripped her stockings. The third glass was 
empty. She half reached for the bottle. She looked at Emma 
embarrassedly. Pushing the bottle away from her she told 
Nick, “ ril save the rest for to-morrow.” 

Nick said he had to go. Mrs. Schultz said, “ I’m glad you 
came,” but she watched him with suspicious eyes as he 
moved toward the door. Emma went to the door with him. 
As they left the room Mrs. Schultz pulled the beer bottle 
over and filled her glass. 

Emma and Nick stood on the porch together. “ Thank you 
for bringing me home, Nicky.” He took her hand. She smiled 
a trifle with serious-sad eyes. He felt her hand slip out from 
his. ” I think you’re very nice,” she told him. 

Nick stood on the sidewalk below the house. He looked 
up. He brought a clenched fist up to his mouth and bit hard 
into the flesh on the back of his hand. Emma, I love you I I 
love you! 

Ho walked away from the house W'ith his fists clenched at 
his side. 

” You got to leave her alone. Don’t screw up her life for 
her,” he whispered to himself. 

« « 

She’s a good kid. 1 ain’t going to mess things up. 

Nick walked out of the sun and heat and slink of West 
Madison Street and into the Pastime. He looked for someone 
to shoot pool with and saw Sunshine, He nodded his head 
toward the table in a let’s-play gesture. 

Boy, she’s nice! 

Nick scowled with his face close to the table’s green pad, 
. . . Christ! why should 1 let any dame get under my skin 
. . . and his eyes even with the table rail . . . forget about her. 
Don’t think about it. . . , He missed the shot. ...” God- 
damn it!” he muttered angrily. 

While Sunshine was razzing him for missing the shot and 
was moving in for his turn, Nick . . . lAve fast . , . chalked 
his cue .stick . . . die young . . , and glanced over its tip at 
Sunshine shooting . . . and have a good-looking corpse, . . , 

He stayed away from her. He didn’t see her for two weeks. 

♦ * ♦ 
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Emma walked into the poolroom looking for Nick. She 
stood just inside the door where Nellie and others had waited. 
She was fresh-looking, well-dressed, a pride in her eyes; and 
she was frightened and flushed with embarrassment. She 
touched the arm of a middle-aged tramp who loafed near the 
door. “ Would you please ask that young man to come here 
a minute?” she asked, pointing at Nick. 

“Suie thing, sister I” All the eyes near the fiont of the 
poolroom slid from her face down to her legs, clung there. 

Emma stepped outside and waited. 

I'he hobo went over anu told Nick, nodding his head to- 
ward the door. Nick looked up, saw Emma on the other side 
of the dirty, fly-specked plate glass with her back turned to 
it. Red-faced, he leaned the pool slick against the table and 
went out immediately. 

He stood looking at her with shock and surprise. “ You 
shouldn't have come down here,” he told her. 

“Walk to the streetcar with me, will >ou, Nicky?” she 
said, turning her face away from him. He walked back to- 
ward Halsted with her. He swallowed and choked and sw'al- 
lowed. He couldn't find anything to say. She didn't help 
matters any; she didn't want to say anything. 

“What are you trying to do, reform me?” he said at last, 
kidding giuflly, trying to break the ice. 

“ Maybe,” she said, laughing slightly. Her laugh sounded 
more disappointed than mad: but she was siftnl again. 

“How did >ou know whcic 1 w'as?” Nick asked. 

“Julian told me.” 

“Julian I” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What did he say about me?” Nick a^ked, suspiciously and 
angrily. 

“ Nothing,” she said. 

They walked a few more steps, 

“ He didn’t want to tell me where 1 could find you,” she 
said. 

They went past the Penguin Club and the Nickel Plate. 
They waited for (he tralTlc light to change. “ I’m sorry I didn’t 
show up last Saturday,” 

“That’s all light,” she said. “You didn’t say for sure.” 

On the other side of llie street Emma got her car fare from 
her purse. “ Aug and Abe are going to meet downtown Satur- 
day and sec a show. Tm going too. Do you—” she fingered 
the dime, “want to come?” 
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“Yes,” he said; the car was approaching. “ I’ll see you 
fore then. I’ll see you when you come over.” 

He walked back mto the Pastime and toward the table' 
where he and Siinshiie had been playing. Juan stopped him 
and, grinning, said, “ Say ! That was some broad ! You pack- 
ing her?” Nick caved in the smirk with a hard fist in the 
mouth that sprawled Juan half across the green top of the 
table bclore he knew what he was doing. He pushed the hair 
off his forehead and looked around angiily, challengingly, at 
the other men and young fellows pausing with cue sticks in 
their hands or looking up from the long bench against the 
wall. “Anybody else got any question?” 

“Take it easy!” Butch said. 

“ Ah’m no trouble, Nick/’ Sunshine said woefully. 

Nick racked up his stick and left the poolroom, made some 
money at Ace’s. Coming along West Madison on his way 
back, he saw Juan up in fjonl of him. He walked fasU caught 
up with him. Juan looked at him with unfriendly, half- 
menacing eyes. “ rr.j soriy/’ Nick said. 

Juan said, “That’s all right.” His voice trembled emotion- 
ally. 

I’hat night Nick felt the urge lie on his flesh like bars of 
red-hot iron. He looked aiound for a broad, any old bag at 
all. He saw one in the Cobra Tap that wasn’t bad. Three or 
four guys were mauling her and trying to proposition her. 
Nick caught her eye and made his face interested. He drew a 
fivc-dollar bill from his pocket and held it up in his hand. 

She saw it. Laughing, she left the other fellows and came 
over to his table. They had a couple of drinks together. Nick 
said, “ Let’s go to your place.” She stood up right away. 

rhey turned ott West Madison on to a darker street. She 
was holding his arm, squeezing it and pretending she couldn’t 
wait. 

Nick half opened his mouth to wisecrack. Then he thought 
of Emma. 

She came to the poolroom for me. She must like me. 

I bet you’ve had a lot of cxperi''iKc, a good-looking guy 
like you,” the broad sard, tightening and loosening her fingers 
on Ins muscle. 

Emma had said, I think youTc nice. Nice! He stopped on 
the sidewalk, “ Fm not going with you/' said. 

“ What cFyou mean, you ain’t going?” Her lips curled 
back in anger. 

“ I’m not going.” 
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‘ •Why, you dirty bastard, youl” The Droad shouted, “You 
dragged me away from all them customv'.rs for nothing — why, 


** Here,” ho said, shoving the five-dcllar bill in her face. 
^‘Now, go on. Beat itl” He pushed her away from him. 

He went halfway into the first tavern he came to, turned 
around and walked out. 

He gritted his teeth. 

After a while he was wandering around aimlessly, like a dog 
without destination, sniflfing at heels. 

He felt like crying, so he cursed. 

^ * m 

It was too late. He couldn’t slay away from her. At least 
twice a week they were together. And the long summer was 
drawing to its close. 


48 

Emma stood in front of the mirror with her head raised and 
tilted back. She touched rouge to her cheekbones. She 
lowered her head and looked at her refieetjon. You like him, 
dojft you? She glanced down at the dresser-top. her hand 
lying in front of her still holding the rouge. She glanced back 
at her reflection. A lot? She stared herself straight in the eye. 

A lot. Her hands came up to each side of her neck; her 

fingers arrranged her hair. Again she was looking into her 
own eyes. She shook her head a little. You could never marry 
anyone. The slight shaking of her head steadied itself. Mom 
needs you. What would she do? What would become of her? 
Her eyes were hazel-misty, ITiey w^idened. the lashes curling 
out, the irises staring at each oihei frankly. !m a woman. I 
want something. I couldn’t do that. She flushed. 

♦ • * 

They walked along the highway silently, listening to the soft 
patter of their feet. Emma led the way to a low curl of hill. 
From the top they saw a few trees, then more. “Come on!” 
she said excitedly. 

She crossed a field, came to the railroad tracks. Balancing 
herself she walked along the rail. Nick did the same thing, 
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slipped oflF, got back on, went a few steps, slipped again^ 
Ahead of him, Emifia walked steadily, surely. 

I hope she don’t look back. 

The railroad tracks began skirting the woods in a slim, 
cinving line. Emma abandoned the tracks and, looking to- 
wards the woods, waited for Nick to catch up. Ihen they cut 
across a long field to the first trees. Overhead die branches of 
trees became thick, w'ith small patches of blue here and there 
and bands of sunlight falling through. 

Clear-eyed, Nick followed Emma deep into the woods. 

The woods were like home to Emma. She took him all 
around, showing him things. “Oh, look at the snake hold” 
Hui t ying along a straggly path through the bushes, past trees, 
to a spot where the hushes lowered showing an uneven and 
rngged surtace of brownish-green water. “This is where Leo 
ajid I used to go s'wimming! This is the very log we used to 
dive fro^u!” 

She sat on the tree stump and pulled off her tennis shoes, 
rolled her stockings d<twu. Nick followed, with his eyes, the 
rollcd-iip blue slacks, the light brown stockings coming down 
between excited fingers, white legs coming down out of the 
blue slacks. Emma stuffed her stockings in her shoes, stuck 
the shoes under the end of the log. She looked at Nick, push- 
ing hair ofi[ iiei forehead. He saw her profile sharp against 
the background of water and sky. Sunlight was behind it, 
making hci hair gossamei brown, hei skin sun-tan, putting 
gloss in her eyes. His heart was like a piece of paper inside of 
nim that someone was crumbiing up into a ball. 

f-tcr lips smiled at him hquidly. “ Come on, take yours off!” 
^he said. 

The grass was soft, iWigs were hard. The sun was hot on 
iheir feet and ankies. 'they edged out along the log and sat 
side by side swinging thcii fed in the water, t he> looked down 
at their ankles with the green-brown water closing around 
them, saw' watci circles widen out away fiom their ankles like 
bracelets. 

Walking m the grass <iried their feet. Emma couldn't find 
any frogs but she caught a snake. Shouting with pleasure 
she shosved it to Nick. 1lie slim green length of snake circled 
aiound l-jnma's wrist. Holding it behind its head with her 
thumb .and forefinger, she offered the snake length to Nick. 
“ Naw! 1 don't want it! I’d kill itl” 

He was scared. 
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Emma let it go. The snake, part of the woods again, went 
swiftly between the parting grass. 

There weren’t any frogs around anywhere, only their 
sounds, always far away. But near the water, Emma went up 
to her elbow in a crawfish hole and showed Nick a crawfish. 

• « * 

Nick and Emma lay near the green-brown water hemmed 
in by bushes and trunks of trees. Sun spotted them. A tree 
shaded them. “ Tell me all about you,” he said. 

“ Me?” She told him a>1 she could remember about being 
a little girl, the oldest girl, in a family that had no father. 

They were silent for a long while, feeling good together, 
good to be in the woods, against the swell of green earth. 
Nick shut his eyes down, Emma looked up at the pattern of 
leaves overhead, watched their slow swav back and forth in 
the breeze. Still watching the leaves, she told Nick about 
Papa Jim. 

Nick rolled over till he could look at her. He watched her 
lips. The story seemed ended now. They were silent. Then 
Emma said, ” After that Mom started drinking.” She put the 
crook of her arm over her eyes and lay still Nick looked at 
her arm, her lips parted, breathing; the slow curl of her hair 
in the breeze. Emma said, ” My mother dri^iks a lot now. A 
lot, Nicky.” She bit her lip. 

“That ain’t nothing,” Nick said softly. Then more matter - 
of-fact: “She’s got to do something. She loved the guy.” 

They were silent. The sunlight withdrew from the woods a 
little. 

“I like her,” said Nick. 

At length they sal up There was a strong breeze coming 
across the grass, Cvjoling. Wheir Emma looked at Nick he 
grinned and patted his stomach. “ If we had some bread we 
could have some ham sandv\ichcs if we had some ham.” 

“ I'm hungrv too,” she said. 

Nick said. “ 1*11 go get something. Come on Will ’ 

“No. I’d rather sit here, Nicky.” 

“ Ain't you scared/” 

“ Afraid? Of whet? No.” 

He started out. She watched him go uniif the trees hid him 
from her. She lav on her stomach and pul her head down in 
the crook of her arms v/ith the grass pressed against her face. 
Don’t! Don’t, stupid! she told hcr.sclf. Although her lips 
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trembled she didn’t give way. She sat up with her back to a 
tree Then she saw him coming back, stiaight-Ieggcd and 
grinning, a biowu bug in one ann, a quait nulk bottle ot 
Wit Cl swinging fiuni the other. 

Jhc bag wa> full ot hot uog>, potato chips two oiangcs and 
a hall pint o* ice cUMin wuu wooden spoon> loi t-icJi of them 
Ihty ale iliei ‘ on the g ound in the clcinpg ncii the sluggish 
ind n water Nick i i> on Ins roach Using Im tlbows tor 
and slnrkd iii Ihnc Lot dog' Linina sal near him, 
getting inust.iui on her ch ii and laugiiing Nick roiled over 
on his s dc and llicy helped thcinseivcs to noiato ch ps out of 
the same cijjkl^ bag Surii^innes tJjcir hands met and 
woaldn t lit imo the ba^ lurs m«tdc tlicni ’augh 1 he^ turned 
lack the liaps on the loe cream carton^ and dug into the 
stiawbeiis cohint ss Nick licked lU caiton, turning his eyes 
p at Lmnii and grinning and the> weic hmsheJ. 

Ora»-‘gc ’ ' he asked She hook l.ci he i J nc I hen sud- 
Jenl> she jumped to hci le,.U look the tnange and, standing 
wide Kggea a little di t not Iroin him, sa'd, “Hey' lets play 
citchl” they did, iauglung I hen they sat again, sharing the 
same tiec tnmk fhev wtre « idJeuly sh> and withdrawn 
Irom each other Ihe sup was f illmg, now, m the west. Twi- 
light crept closer to then trvV, to the two oianges under it, to 
Nicks crumpled sw».atci, to then shoes and stockings where 
lhe> had brought them and kit them tumbled on the ground 
near fn» ir hue feel 

TIk V U vith then leg> di iwn undei them, tiirne*d toward 
each otli i 1 ookuig ai t ich oilier 

The best da> of my life And she’s coing 
Nick made a slow gestuic toward her with his hands “ Let’s 
sta\ all night” 

She lox^kcd at turn with deep caci, franlli, not smiling. 
“All right, N'ckv ” 

“ M wdl be ail F'ghl ’ he old he 

louehing his hand, ‘ 1 know Niekv I- I believe in vou ” 
I lies t is'J Ikm^elvc'. i"iiH t the s\'cl' oi Ciith igim Ihey 
wc-e aiJdcnls awkwod an' cinho i i-jSt fi lhc\ didn’t talk. 
IIkv didn’t move Ihc nmnt vvis over li>crn 

1 he N de»,pened ui s Jence an i dark less I ight retieated 
^roni thv iarih*'‘l Icivcsin the higlust bin Iks Ihc evening 
stiis weie binning the sk' Ihe rnooa eiir^., up big lound 
in I full and w indeiej ilrougn the hUck t' c ‘rinks, then 
climbed uf 'Ik tre limb> ami on ud and uj Idt i bdloon 
escipma fiorn the eaith 
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The moon was there and gone and there. Nick and Emma 
sat hugging their knees, leaning their backs against the tree 
trunk. I heir shoulders touched but they did not look at each 
other. 

He tried to think of something to tell her. All he could 
remember was going around with Tony, and reform school 
and Rocky and lommy. He told her about them, what swell 
fellows they were, leaving out all the bad things like gambling 
and stealing. In the night, there beside her, telling her, nothing 
they had done seemed bad at all. He longed just cnce more 
to be with them, to bum around with them with nothing to do 
but be kids and have a go .^d lime. 

He even told her aboiU Butch and Sunshine and Juan. He 
painted the black parts while. And most of all he wanted to 
tell her about Tommy, about the guts that kid had and the 
licking he had taken. But he couldn't. 

Emma ran her fingers along the glass. “ Ang told me you 
were an altar boy." 

“Yeah — a long lime ago.” 

They sat again, not talking They sal a long w^hile wSilcnce 
closed with the darkness about them. It w'as then she noticed 
the stars. She looked at one, reciting in a child voice: 

Star U^ht, s/ar 

First star /’re seen to-nipfit, 

/ wish / may / wish / miaht^ 

Have the wish / wish to-tusiht ’ 

He watched her. “ M'hnt did yon wish?” 

“Oh,” she- said, turning her face away, “if I told you it 
wouldn’t come true.” 

They rose and walked a way looking for wood. “ Did you 
make a wash?” she asked. 

“ Yeah,” he said. “ only none of my wishes ever come true.” 

The night was warm There was no breeze at ail, but a 
warm movement back and forth over the grass. The sky 
was like a blanket over them. Nick sat with his knees drawn 
up to his chin and his face concealed in the ciiclc of his arnris. 
Over his arms his hair tumbled black and curly, 

. . . His arms . . , the hip ffan'crs on the sofa . . . fishbowl 
don't leave me Fm still around ain’t f , . . sad eves dtawinp 
him hark / know what Fm doinp Paris VHRATRr Dnisykitfy- 
aliccmarthahelen: . . . darkn^vK behind St. Francis' school- 
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yard Nickel Plate are you hungry kid? play them all live 
fast. . . , 

*‘What are you thinking of, Nicky?” Her voice, soft, 
almost a whisper, was like a shock. He jumped a little. His 
forehead came up otf his knees with the hair lifting. 

Huh? — Oh, nothing.” He put the palms of his hands 
against his face and rubbed hard, v\ith eyes closed, trying to 
push his thoughts back out of his niemory. 

A slight wind murmured above their heads. She told him 
about Jerry. How they used to sit in the car together at night. 
She told him how nice and how fine Jerry was. She told him 
about Jerry’s dreams. His ambitious. 

She cried quietly in that brief, brokenhearted moment. 

And Nick sat next to her with his head turned away, feel- 
awful, warning to touch her, tell her not to. Unable to do 
so. Clenching his lecrii. Crying inside. Crying about .Terry 
and Emma and himself. 

She said, ” I’m son y,” and slopped. 

When he was able to look at her she had her eyes closed. 
He felt small and hurt and like a liltU* boy inside. 

It must have been half an hour later. “ Asleep?” He 
formed the word with his lips and whispered it. ” No.” He 
pushed himself down against the ground and lay next to her. 
He stared at the sky, unblinking. 

The night was as warm as the day. 

No sound, now, in the nighL No movement. 

“Sleep?” 

She shook her head. Her head brushed his cheek, tickling. 

The stars marched all around the sky. ihe moon threw its 
silver. Nick rolled away from the touch of her shoulder. 
“ Sleep?” he whispered. She didn’t answ'er, by words or move- 
ment. Nick stood up. Getting bis sweater he folded it, gently, 
over hei. mound her shoub^?rs. 1 hen he again sat next to 
her, but leaning over her slightly, Tse looked at her. It was a 
little-girl face. Her lips were parted. Her breast rising slightly, 
lalling slightly. 

So slowly that there was no movem-'nl in the depth of the 
loresi he brought the fingers of his hand in contact with the 
long ends of her hair where they lay on the shoulder of his 
sweater and curled loosely over it on to the grass. He touched 
them gently", pressing them softly against the glass. He looked 
at her hair and smoother! the ends of it with his fingers. His 
lips said, without making sound, “Don’t go away, Emma. 
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Don’t ever leave me, Emma.” He became afraid that she 
might awaken. He pushed himself back on to the ground. 
Slowly, painstakingly, he moved closer and closer to her, 
closer, until once more their shoulders touched. Again he 
stared, unblinking, at the sky. 

« ♦ * 

Sun warmed the woods. Touched colour to the leaves. Fell, 
in slimness, through liie leaves on to the two sleeping bodies 
huddled close together. It came warmer. It fell on Nick’s 
cheek, across his closed eyes. Slowly he opened his eyes. 
He saw her face near his, the round and tanned face, the 
brown hair with lingers of sunlight in it, the green grass for a 
pillow. He saw his sweater pulled up close about her neck 
and, seeing it there, around her, his heart was again a piece 
of paper being crumpled into a ball. And right then she 
opened her eyes. The lids, long-lashcd, blinked a few times. 
Then her eyes met his, ” Hallo, Nicky!” she said. 

“Hallo, Emma.” It wasn’t his voice. It was a strange and 
husky and curiously soft voice. 

Emma sat up, rubbing her eyes, lazily handing his sweater 
across to him. 1 hey stood up, she holding her hand to him 
to be helped to her feet. Awake now, hearing the awakening 
woods sounds. 

He hadn’t taken his eyes from her. 1’hcy stood looking at 
each other. She was smiling up at him happily. He was deep- 
eyed and solemn. She tilted her head a little and. looking at 
him, smiling at him, almost laughing at him, said, “ Why don’t 
you say it; Nicky?” 

His eyes turned to the ground. “vSay whal?” 

vShe laughed and, leaping away from him, ran through the 
woods. Her laughter came over her shoulder, streaming be- 
hind her as her hair streamed. He wanted to sta^ where he 
was but his feel followed her. his legs kept running after her. 

She was ahead, ducking past trees, running toward a blue 
sky. 7'hen she was closer. Then he had caiighi her and she 
was panting. He held her by the shoulders and she kept her 
head down. His hands tightened on her shoulders. He drew 
her near to him. Then he was crying with his face in his 
hands. Crying for the first time since he wms a young boy 
standing in an assembly hall in reform school seeing a younger 
boy getting beaten. “ I’m no good, Emma. I'm no good.” 

And Emma was kneeling on the ground witfi his head 
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against her breast, kissing his hair, and his neck, and his face. 
Holding him as his mother had held him before everything 
that had happened to him had happened. Emma was kissing 
his iiair, and his neck, and his face. 


49 

The smexl of beer was licavy in the kitchen. Emma, coming 
home Irom staying m the woods all night, stood stating in. 
Her mother sat at the round kitchen table holding her face up 
with hands propped to each side of it and hei elbows hard 
against the table. Her black hair, streaked with grey, streamed 
down her face and straggled out at the back of her neck. Her 
half-asleep mouth was open. It was loose and ugly in its 
d ankenness and there was slobber on her lower lip. Her 
long black skirt showed two inches of petticoat going past it 
and touching the floor at the leg ol the chair. Bottles were 
on the tabic, some standing up, some knocked over. Glass 
rings were gummy-wet on the oilcloth. 

Mrs. Schultz lifted her head and pushed the hair from in 
front of her face. Her eyes blinked. Ilien she looked at the 
figure standing in the door. “I'hcre’s my little Emmike!” she 
bawled in recognition. “ Come kiss your old Ma/’ She held 
her arms out away from Iht table toward Emma drunkenly. 
Her eyes were bright with alcohol. Again she said, “Come 
give your Ma a big kiss. Kind/" 

Emma stood looking at her mother. She wavered a little 
and tightened her hand around the doorknob to steady her- 
self. Her lips that had been humming and smiling when she 
opened the door began to tremble. 

Mrs. Schultz banged the beei glass down on the table. A 
new expression came into her eyes. “ You, Emma ! Where 
have you been all night?" Mis. Schultz spat at her. vShc spat 
at her again. “ Du Dime, you dirty little whore, you! Whore! 
Whore T’ She was pounding both hands on the table, angrily 
and drunkenly, “ Where did you stay ail night!" 

Emma looked slowly into her mouicr’s face She felt a 
sliiver curl up her spine and through the roots of her hair. 
She stepped backwards acioss the sill and on to the porch and 
pulled the door shut. 

Emma stumbled towards the steps, ran down them, the rail 
flashing through her fingers. She ran around the side of the 
house and out on to the front sidewalk. Kept running, as fast 
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as she oouJd. But she couldn’t get away from the sound of 
her mother's words. She couldn't run away from the tears. 
She was crying, bitterly and heartbrokenly. And she was out 
of breath and couldn’t run any more. She had to stop and 
walk. People were looking at her. Her hair was tangled, her 
face red and blotched from crying. She took out her hand- 
kerchief, twisted the knot open and lore out a dime. She 
boarded a streetcar and sat in the back seat with her face 
away from people but hurt so badly that she didn’t care if they 
saw or what they thought. Past her blurry eyes the houses all 
ran together. 


• • * 

Julian opened the door. His mouth loosened in surprise 
when he saw Emma’s red eyes and her tear-swollen face. 

** Is Nicky here?” She stepped past Julian without any real 
recognition. Julian seemed not to hear her. “ Where’s 
Nicky?” Emma asked, standing inside the door and looking 
around the room. 

Aiig heard Emma. She came to her quickly and took her 
hands. ” Emma, what’s the matter?” 

Emma withdrew her hands. " Where’s Nicky?” She walked 
into the house blindly. Julian and Ang followed her. 

The bathroom door was open. Nick stood at the wash- 
basin in his undershirt, roughly lathering Jiis face with his 
hands. Emma walked in and closed the door. With her hands 
behind her back she locked the door. Nick heard the bolt go 
across and looked up sideways from his cupped hands tliat 
dripped soapsuds. “Emma I” 

She stood leaning against the door, looking at him. 
“Nicky, will you marry me? Will you marry me right away? 
Oh, Nicky. I don’t want ever to go home again ! I don’t want 
to go back there!” 

He was holding her hands. “Emma! Poor kid!” His 
bands were cold, soapy, wet over hers. 

“I can’t go back there!” 

His arms were around lier. “ Don’t cry--please ” He 

had his arms around her tightly. 

“I can’t Nicky! J can’t! I can’t ever go back there!” He 
was kissing her, getting soapsuds all over her face and hair 
and neither of tiiem noticing. Her forehead was on his 
shoulder, on the underwear strap and the bare skin with tears 
running down his chest. “I can’t! I can't!” 
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His knee was up on the toilet seat, his bare arms were 
around her. 

In her hair his voice said, “Emma, 1 love you. Til marry 
you any time you want me.” 

They stood like this a long time. The tears and the choked, 
whimpering sobbing became less. “ Oh, Nicky. . . 

He joggled her a little in his arms and rocked back and 
forth with her. “ Please stop ciying.” He took her by the 
wrist. “ Your eyes are red.” He drew her over toward the 
Wcu;hbowl and, looking at her, grinning at her, lished with a 
searching hand behind him for the washcloth. It came out of 
the bowl W'Ct and cold. “We’ll fix them!” he said; and he 
tried to wash her face in cold water. 

She struggled. He laughed. He got the back of her head in 
the crook of one arm and the cold, dripping cloth up near 
her face. She bumped into the bowl “ Shh! Nicky I Don’t I” 
Th-^y were giggling softly and struggling until finally she had 
to give in and stood, pushed against the wall with her eyes 
clamped light, letting him dab at her face and eyes with the 
wot cloth. It look a long while, for every time he got her 
w'ashed a few more tears would run down her cheeks. 

When he was finally finished, she said in a small, shamed 
voice, * I don’t know what to say to your family.” Nick 
handed her his comb. “ Tm scared!” she said in a smaller 
voice. 

“ Hey! Are you going to fix your hair?” he asked. “ Or do 
I have to do that too?” 

“Please, Nicky!” She moved to the mirror and combed 
her hair. Watching her, he fell himself choke. 

She was ready to go out. She looked up at him timidly. 

1 hey moved to the dooi. She put her fingers against his 
wrist for a moment. “I’m seared!” she said, 

“ J’ll fix it,” be said. 

* « • 


He saved the news for supper. He waited until they were 
all finished eating. Then he said loudly . ” hmma and me are 
going to get married.” He looked straight at Julian when he 
said it. He seemed to be saying it to Julian alone, to be show- 
ing him. And he smiled at his brother a little, tight-lipped. 

Nobody said anything for almost a full minute, Ma set 
down her fork in her surprise. In the sudden silence it made a 
loud, clicking sound. 


K.A.D. 
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Auat Rosa spoke first. “That’s swell! That’s just swell!” 

Emma was every colour. Julian stood up, now that the 
family had absorbed its surprise, and held out his hand to 
Nick. Nick took his brother’s hand and smiled without show- 
ing his teeth. “That’s the best thing that could happen to 
you, Nick. Congratulations. Emma’s a swell girl.” 

Nick’s smile took on an edge of ridicule. 

Just what I thought — he’d make a speech. 

Nick let go his hand. “ Yeah.” 

Julian held out his hand to Emma. He looked at her very 
seriously. He said, almost as Pa would have said, “ 1 hope 
you will be very happy, Emma. We’re all glad that you’ll be 
one of the family.” 

“Thank you, Julian” 

Ma sat just as she had been when Nick hurled the news at 
them. Her eyes looked from one to the other and filled up. 
Then she got out of her chair, went up to eacli of them, kissed 
each of them on the forehead. 

Nick felt cheap as a penny. Aunt Ro«a leaned back in her 
chair with her arms folded and looking at (hem. She bobbed 
her head up and down a couple of limes as il something had 
been completely pul over on her. vShe pushed her chair from 
the tabic. “You know what? I’m going to buy a bottle of 
wine so we can all drink on it. Damn it I but it’s great lo be 
young and in love I Nothin’ like it! 1 wish 1 was young 
again. I’d sure gel married this trip! I ain’t too old 

to catch a man yet!” Aunt Rosa chuckled again, then yelled, 
“ Well, here’s the money for the wine. Damned if i’m going 
after il, wedding or no wedding!” 

« « « 


The next evening they sat together on the front steps. 
Emma was staying tliere. sharing Ang\ room, l or half an 
hour they didn't say a word. Theic were siais over the row 
of two and three story shacks across the street and over the 
icehouse. Finally Nick saui, as if he had been thinking and 
thinking about it, “ Do you really want lo, Emma?” 

She was quiet so long that he wondered if she had heatd 
him or really didn’t want to aftci all. 

When he was straining his ears for her answer, she finally 
said, drawing her fingers across the bo.uds of the porch and 
holding hei head down, “ You don’t have to if you don’t want 
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to, Nicky. I — 1 shouldn’t have asked you. Tm ashamed of 
coming here — and — asking you ” 

He put his hand on her shoulder and took it off. “ It ain’t 
that — ^it’s ” He stared at the black wall of the icehouse. 

You don’t know what I’m like. I’ve even been in reform 
school. I ain't even got a job.” 

“Oh, Nicky! Don’t worry about that. T believe in you. 
You'll get a job.” 

She believes in me! 

The wall didn’t look so black. 

“ 1 wouldn’t of had the nerve to ask you,” he said. 

* * * 

Ma Romano insisted that they be married by the priest. It 
was a iol ol trouble. The pnest talked to them very seriously 
about if they were sure, the sacredness of marriage, an indis- 
soluble stale. He used a let ol big and solemn words. There 
was a great long talk about the jurisdiction of the church over 
marriage, about the church demands that all the children born 
of mixed marriages be brought up Catholics. Catholics are 
not really married if they go to anybody else but the priest 
and are Jiving in a state of public sin. They had to sign papers 
saying any children they had would be raised Catholics. 

Nick listened bored and angry. 

Yeah, and I’ll have to kick in with some money. And it 
can’t be in the church because Emma ain’t Catholic. 

4 < * * 

Nick walked in without knocking. 

Owen was lying crumpled dowm on the sofa gazing moodily 
at the fishbowl in which the one goldfish turned ever around 
anti around in a lonely circle. 

Nick w'alked over quietly. “ H illo, Owen.’* 

Owen’s body responded with a small involuntary jerk. Oh 
hallo, Nicky.” His eyes looked up, unrelieved and sad. “I 
was thinking about you.” 

“ Ii don't look like they were good thoughts,” Nick said. 
His attempted kidding came out thinly. He looked down at 
Owen, at the forchc.id with the long hair going back from it 
in straight and limp wisps, the downcast eyes and the loose, 
unhappy mouth. “ I’m going to gel married, Owen.” 

Owen’s eyes blinked witle. His lips loosened as if he had 
run a long distance. 
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" Marriedr 

Nick looked away when he saw Owen’s eyes. The daylight 
stood still in the room. There was no sound . 

Nick walked over to the window and looked down on 
Washington Boulevard. Automobiles were going along the 
asphalt. Behind him Owen asked, “ Is she a nice girl, Nicky?” 

The row of buildings across the street stood cardboard stiff 
in the sunligliL A beggar had nothing and had asked for just 
a little with his hand slretched out like a cup. The other man 
was moving away down the sidewalk and the beggar stood 
with his outstretched hand empty. 

Nick heard the echo of the words: “Is she a nice girl, 
Nicky?” He knew Owen was i-voking at him. Without an- 
swering he nodded his head, yes. 

You hurt somebody bad. You wouldn’t do it but you have 
to. 

A fly buzzed and sliuck against Jhe window. 

Owen’s voice carnc, 'ioftly. from the other cud of the room. 
“What’s her name, Nicky?” 

“ Emma.” 

“She loves you a lot?” 

Nick nodded. 

“ She couldn’t help it, Nicky. She couldn’t help loving you.’* 
His voice shook; he kiughcd to siead> lU 

“ When docs it happen?” 

“ Sunday,” 

“ 1 lial - that’s day after to-morrow.” 

Silence folded around them m lac room blight with sun- 
light. Nick ill a cig.irciU' and 'iiioked ii .standing by the win- 
dow with his back lo Owen. Smoked i; iow^. 

Owen moved on the sol,i Tic heard Owen coming across 
the room, Owen stood jiext to him, look. rig dowai on tne 
street too. Owcii turia\| and looked at N.ck a long time, at 
his lace in piOliie, icmembcfing it, impnnling il in his lone- 
liness. 

Owen put his hana on Nick's shouider. “ Come over to- 
morrow.” 

Nick nodded yes. 




* 


It was their las! day together. Nick came over early in the 
morning. Owen hadn't co;iip!ciely dressed yei or combed his 
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hair; but his eyes, looking at Nick, rounded like a child’s and 
lit up with pleasure and surprise. 

“Hi!” Nick said. “ Whai are you trying to do, sleep all 
day?” 

“ You came!” Owen 'said, as if he hadn’t really expected 
Nick to show up. 

“ What are we going to eat?” Nick asked, tossing his hat 
on the sofa and walking toward the kitchen. While Owen was 
brushing his teeth, washing and combing, Nick peeled pota- 
toes, put on the coffee and unpeeled the greasy paper on half 
a pound of bacon. Owen came into the kitchen with a strained 
face and deep eyes but a mouth that smiled when Nick looked 
at him. Nick grinned at Owen. “ You didn’t know* I could 
L’ook, liuh?” 

They ate. 

they went downlow'n to the show' V/hen they came 
out Nick said, “ Hey! thcics a picture at the Oriental I want 
to see!” and they went there too, Afler they were seated 
Owen went out to the lobby and came ’oack with an apple. 
He handed it. in the daik, to Nick. “ 1 know vou like them.” 

After the show Nick said. ” Let’s walk/' and they walked 
back down Madison Street Fa'ilight lowered the sky. Night 
began to scaticr into the dusk. 

^)n the brut'tc belwceu the Civic Opera House and the 
Daily Nknv.v budding Nick and 0\en hung ovo»- the for a 
while, silently looking down the river Then they moved on 
along West Madison again. 

Nick and Owen came almost to H dsred. In fiont of the 
steps that ran up to die Nickc! P/ r O ’Cn fa^toned hi\ firi'^.ers 
around Nick’s arm urgcniiy. “ Let’s go in for a cup of coffee,” 
he said. 

“ All right.” 

“ T'hat’s w’ncie I fust saw \o\i and whore you talked to me 
first.” 

fhen after w'arvts tbev wcie on Washington <uul nothing 
mote had been said .MTe»' several h'ug sileut steps. Owen 
said. " Kememher bow ditink you were -he fi! st night you 
talked TO me?’* 

“Yeah!” Nick giinncd d'hen he Mid. “You bought me 
slices” His voice w'a^ s*. rivnis. His c>cs, in -I'C night, stared 
stiaight ahead. O'vcns voice came lu. “ ^'ou recited your 
favourite line--- ‘ Live fast, die inJ have a good-looking 

corpse/ only when you got as far as ‘live last’ you fell 
asleep.” 
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They walked a block looking straighl ahead into the night. 
Then Owen said, The very lirst thing you saia to me was 
‘ The world isn’t that sad. , . ” 

They didn’t say any more. They cam© to the limestone front 
of the building and went in. 

Owen fried steak and they ale. Ihey drank one glass of 
wine, silently. Nick looked dow'n into his, tasting it. Owen 
sipped, then held the glass up, djaiuiiig it. they sat on the 
cretonne llowers and remembered. 

‘"Remember the light?'’ 

“Yes —you got an awful cut.” 

Silence lor a while. 

“ You took me home with you and fi\ed it. You tore up a 
shirt to lix it. . . . And the night my old man beat me up . . . 
1 came over by you.” 

Another long silence. 

Nick grinned, 1 used to mooch you for plenty.” 

Owen smiled faintly, nodded. 

“ 1 knew you were lying that time when you said you were 
in trouble and needed .seven dollars.” 

They read back, relived all the incidents that had made up 
their Incnilship. Owen talked them and found sliength in 
them, like a list clinched around something . , . this is mine. 
Nothing can lake ii away from me. 

“ What are you thinking?” Nick asked. 

“ Nothing.” 

They sat thinking nothing, thinking everything, for a long 
time. At last Nick sal up straight. 

“ J've got to go,” Nick said, 

“ said Owen, 

Nick pounded his open hand against Owen’s knee hard. 
“You’ve alw'ays been oxay with nic,” he said seriously. 

They stood up. Owen said with his eyes drawn aw^ay from 
Nick. “ rhere’s something for you and Emma over there.” 

He walked to the table and Nick followed. Iherc were two 
packages on the table, neatly wrapped and tied. Owen put his 
hand on one of the packagCN. “ This one is the “the wedding 
present, d he other one is for— loi youi hrst anniversary. 
Don't open it until then.” 

Nick stood with his head down, feeling cheap, tracing the 
worn floral design oi the rug with his eyes. 

Owen said. “ Nicky, I’m your fiicnd. Come to me if you 
ever need anything. Anything.” 

Ow'cn was holding his hand out. Nick put his out too. Owen 
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shook with him as a wrestler would have. Nick put the two 
packages under his arm. Then he went down the steps on to 
the street. 
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It’s Sunday and it’s to-day. 

Nick sneaked a hand under one arm and scratched where 
it itched. Ang and Emma were in the bedroom looking again 
at the clothes Emma had bought at Sachs out on the South 
Side to get married in and the lingerie Ang had bought Emma 
for a wedding present. Nick looked at Ma and Julian and 
Aunt Rosa. He fingered nervously in his pocket to make sure 
the ring was there. “ Tell her — 1*11 meet her over there.” 

He wandered around the streets in a daze. He didn't even 
know where he was. At last he thought of somewhere to go. 
He walked in and yelled, “Hi, Maw!” at Slash’s old lady. 
vSta.sh’s old lady yelled his name a couple of times and patted 
his back and Stash came out of the bedroom where he had 
been lying across the bed. He had a shin on but it wasn’t 
buUoned and the tail wasn’t in hLs pants. He limped tiredly 
as if the steel mills had sucked all the strength out of him. 
Stash and his old lady stood around, excitedly admiring Nick’s 
new clothes and the old lady asked, “ Why you so dressed 
dandy? Where's funeral?” 

Nick stood in the middle of the floor in ihe new' shoes, new 
suit, die shin Ang had bough: him for a wedding present and 
the perfectly knotted tie. He felt the rcAlncss go to the roots 
of his hair. “ I’m not going to a funeral/’ he said in dead 
earnest. 

“ Come cat, Nick.” Slash’s old ladv said. “ We eat. But you 
eat.” 

“ T couldn’t cat nothing,” Nick stammered. “ I ain’t 
hungry,” 

vStash went into the pantry. He came hack with a bottle of 
whisky. Nick said he didn’t want aii)’ bm the) kept ins. sting 
and the old lady got three shot gla'^scs so he took one drink. 
Slash’s old lady said, We ph\ rummy, yes?” 

She dealt the cards out. They p!a\ed Nick held the cards 
tightly. He kept making dumb plays. After the game had 
been going for an hour be began askmg what tinie it was. He 
asked about every five minutes. Then suddenly he stood up. 
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“ I gotta go.” Slash’s old lady shook her head, “ You act 
funny to-day,” she said. 

Outside Nick cupped his hand up to his mouth blowing to 
see if he could smell whisky. At the corner he bought a slick 
of gum and chewed it hard 

* ^ * 

Nick waited in front of the buildings where the church and 
St. Michael High School lined themselves in a solemn wall 
with the grammar school he had gone to back of them. 

They didn’t even sec him Fhey came along the sidewalk, 
Emma, Ang, Ma, Julian, Aunt Rosa — even Junior. Fhey 
were going right past him. liey, wait a niinule,” he gulped. 
They saw him and slopped. He looked at Emma and felt Ins 
heart turn upside down. She wore a pov\dcr-biue suit. He 
could see a white blouse underneath. Her hair was in a sof! 
coil about her neck. It touched her shoulders. She wore a 
blue hat to match her suit and there was a wisp of veil the 
same colour that didn't come below the tip ol her nose. Be- 
yond the veil her eyes were staring at him. Ihere wasn’t 
even a piece of a smile in her eyes. " Hallo, Nicky,” she said. 
Ffe swallowed. His eyes dropped dowm to her white gloves and 
white purse, they dropped down to her while kid sandals. 
Nick pulled something from behind his back and thrust it at 
her. It was a little spray of flowers in a twist #f llorist paper. 
“Here,*’ he said. Fmma lore the paper away and pressed her 
face down into them. 

“Come on, you two!” Aunt Rosa yelled. Emma took 
Nick’s arm. Hci fingers weie trembling. “ I wish Leo w'as 
here,” she said and they were on the first step. 

One --two- -three - -Nick counted them to liimsell. At the 
top there was a door— leu -eleven —twelve -- He felt in his 
pocket - -it was there . . . tlicre were sixteen steps and he was 
going into the building to gel married. 

They were in the hail. 7ney were going into the priest’s 
parlour and the family was pressing in behind them, Emma 
had her check down on her shoulder. She looked up at Nick, 
shy and frightened. “You look — so-so holy, Nicky.” Her 
hand trembled on his arm. 

And they were in the room wailing for the priest. They 
were alone on the rug in Ironi of the table. All alone. And 
Emma, v/ith none of her family there, with none of them 
even knowing, was going to marry liim. He stole a glance at 



her. She looked so scared and like a little girl that he Med' 
up inside. Him and her ... all alone . . . benind him from a 
long distance he could barely hear Junior asking, “ What are 
they going to do now?” and Ma saying, “Keep quiet. 
Junior 1” 

“ Good-afrernoon, my children 1” It was the priest. He 
came in smiling, a very old piiest with hl^ iiead tilled on one 
side to see them the better. “ How is everybody?” Ihe mur- 
mur o£ the family, and the old priest with his grey hair, making 
jokes, “ Sorry I’m a little late , . . but when you get oid , , . tlie 
lunges get rusty.” . . . Bending down, rubbing his knees with 
his hands, moving on to the little island of carpet. “ A very 
handsome couple!” The priest getting things ready with ner- 
vous but unhurried hands, saving, ‘ Now don't look so fright- 
ened, cliildien, this isn’t going to hurt!'’ Everybody was leady 
now I'he old priest had itie witnesses step m cioic; and 
Aunt Rosa was right behind Nick because she was going to 
stand up when “her boy” got mariicJ; and Ang stood at 
Bmma’s side. Nick felt in his pocket. 

It's there. 

'J he priest saying. . . . 

“Nicholas, wilt thou take Emma, here prcsail, for thy law^- 
ful wife?” 

Nick gulped and wet lus lips with his tongue. Behind the 
heavy drapes a streetcar clanged by on 12th .'itieet and Nick 
w'as so scared that he wished he was on it. 

“Ye-i will.” 

“ Emma, will thou take Nicholas here present. . . 

Nick listened, watching the small reddish veins on the 
priest’s nose. Auni Rosa, behind him, had her fingers pressed 
into his arm tightly and kept snitling but smiling broadly at 
the same time. The table. The glass top. The cloth under- 
neath. 

I he ring. His hand catching in h;s pockei a moment. The 
priest with his head tilled, waiung, I'ho nng. Emma with 
the white giovc off. I heir hands tiembliu togclhei, fumbling. 

He wet his lips again. *’ With Ibis iiO'/ I thee wed, and i 
pliglit unto thee my troth. . . 

“ By the aiithofit> committed to me I pronounce you. . . 

Another streetcar going by. 

. . united in the bonds of matrimony.” 

* « « 
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At home there was a big feast Ma had spent all day pre- 
paring and a huge cake Aunt Rosa had bought on Taylor and 
Halsted that had a bride and ’groom on the very tip-top of 
it. On the sideboard in the front room were wrapped pack- 
ages — the wedding presents. Nick and Emma, self -conscious 
and shy, were pushed toward them and told to open them. 
From Ma there was a set of good substantial dishes for when 
they went housekeeping. Emma moved down to the next 
package that had scrawled on top, “To my kids from Aunt 
Rosa.” They all crowded up close to sec the ornate spread 
and pillow slips, one with Nick and the other with Emma 
embroidered on it. Nick w.is fingering a large brown-paper- 
wrapped oblong that stood on the floor leaning against the 
sideboard. His fingers felt through the paper to a frame of 
of some sort. “I bet this is from .lulian.” he said and tore 
the paper oil. Out of the paper, revealing itself, came a 
Japanese print. “Oh, Julian!” Emma said, going to him and 
t'issing him. 

Nick picked up the square pack.ige Owen had given them, 
and with his head twisted, shook it near his car. He opened 
it. It was an electric clock. “It's beautiful!” E’mma said, 
” Who gave it to us?” 

“ A fiicnd of mine,” Nick said. Emma touched the other 
box. 

“ Who is this from?” she asked. 

“ He gave us that too.” 

Emma slipped her fin>!cr under the string to break it. “ Oh, 
don’t!” Nick said. “He told mo ue wasn’t supposed to open 
it until a year /after we was married.” 

“ Oh, let’.s open it, Nicky! I et's open it!” Emma coaxed. 

“ All right,” Nick consented. 

The paper came olf and Emma peered in past the cover. 
Immediately she dropped the lid and turned red to the roots 
of her hair. Everybody was asking, “ Wh:il is it?” Nick 
pushed over to the box. “ Let’s see.’' He pulled the top off. 
in the box was a layette. A small while yarn coat, baby 
socks, tiny knitted bools gay with bhic ribbon trimmings. 
NTick turned and walked away from the sideboard. 

After dinner Rosa and Ma went oul. Julian had gone to 
Hull Hoii.se. 

They sat in the parlour without anything to say to each 
other, even loo self-<‘oiiscious to look at each other. “ Let’s go 
for a walk, huh?” 

Emma almost jumped up. “ Ycsl’* 
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On the street they walked self-consciously^ sure that every- 
one was looking at them and knew. 

They walked down 12th Street past Racine, past Loomis, 
“ We’ll go to Moon’s,” Nick said. They sat id a booth near 
the window, looking out, sodas they didn’t want in front of 
them. Nick put a nickel in the jukebox — 

ril be lovinf* you, always 

Wiih a love that's true, always. . . , 

“Remember?” Nick asked, and Emma nodded. 

They walked around; all the way to the bridge on 12th 
Street they walked. They looked over the edge of the bridge. 

I'hey walked tow'ard home, fhey walked as slow as they 
could in the dark But even then they couldn't make the walk 
long enough and they were home. They went slowly up the 
steps, not letting Uieir bodies touch, they went inside and 
listened to the radio until they w^ere sleepy, and tense, and 
unsleepy again. 

She knew that they had to go to bed, sooner or later, but it 
setnied like soinething that should be postponed indefinitely. 

Sleepy . . . then tense. . . , 

At last they had to give in. Nick said, “ Let’s hit the hay.” 
Emma didn't move for a full minute. Then she got up and 
walked toward ihe bedroom. Her hand trembled on the 
switch, turning on the light. Nick looked at her funny as it 
that was the wrong thing to do He closed and locked the 
door. Emma tiembicd. They were in ihe bedroom together, 
more tense than they had been Uiat whole day. 

Nick sat on the side of the bed. Emma sal iar at the other 
end of the bed. She looked over at him with her head down. 
“ Nicky — ” Her voice made him look at her questioningly. 
“ Tve got to tell you something.” 

” What?” 

She started blushing. She turned her face away from him. 

“ Hey!” Nick moved close to her. piitiing his hands on her 
vshoulders and gently wrestling her ajound until she was JjX)k- 
ing at him. 

” Wliat are you holding out?” 

She shook her head no. 

“Come on. tell me!” 

“1-1 can’t.” ' 

“ Aw, come on!” He had pulled her over and was rubbing 
his chin against hci neck. 





“ 1 want to but 1 can't . . . Nicky . . . turn out the light and 
don’t look at me and Til tell you.*’ 

He turned out the light and sat next to her on the bed again. 

“ Don’t look at me,” she said. And she told him; she told 
him that she was a virgin. 

His thoughts stood still — then crashed forward. 

I knew it all the time only — only 

He thought about Rosemary and how — how 

Forget about it. Don't think about it. 

He put his arm around Emma. His hands were hot and 
excited. Nicky became less Nicky and more Nick. He started 
kissing her, loosening her blouse. ” Let’s go to bed, huh?” 

“Please don’t, Nicky!” Her voice trembled. 

“Let’s go to bed, huh?” he said again, more urgently: and 
she knew she had to undress and that was dreadful. “ Please 
go over tliere and don’t — don't look until — until I get in — 
bed,” 

Nick stood up, iiioody and embarrassed and walked across 
the room. She got behind a chair and undressed with just her 
head sticking over it in the half-dark. 

Then they were alone in the room, facing each other. 
Naked. But not as it had been when she and Leo were nude 
in the woods. Not like that. 

Nick, male and urgent, strode toward her. Nick had his 
arms around her hard, .All his embarrassmct^l and shyness 
was in a heap on the floor with his clothes. He was holding 
her hard against him. He was kissing hei haid. He was 
dragging her toward the bed. 

He almost thfew her into the bed. Oh, Nicky, you're awful. 
You — you — why do wc have to do this? 

He was in bed beside her. it was awful. The bed was 
narrow and she was against the wail with her eyes clamped 
tight and her teetii clenched together. I'hc wall was cold and 
haid and he was pressed close against her. His clumsy hands 
w'ere on her body. His voice was husky and passionate. His 
breatli was hot on her flesh and made her cringe iarther 
against the cold and hard wall. No! No! No! She wanted 
to talk. Just talk and taik. Anything to postpone it. 

Nick didn’t try to excite her. He was just driven on, force- 
fully, in liis maiencss, toward taking her, Stript off the cMe 
and read the naked shield. . . . 

She w'as scared. .She held back. Her modesty cried inside 
of her like a string being tightened on a violin. There w'asn’t 



one nice thing about it. His sweaty body. Her sweaty body^ 
He — approaching her. She — trying to hold him off. 

Then— she heard the laniily close the Iront door and walk 
into die house? Ihey walked softly and talked low and didn^l 
turn on the lights but she heard them and her bouy flamed with 
embarrassment. 

The wall bruised her back. “No, Nicky I — Your folks are 
home — they’ll heatl” 

“ I he hell with ihem!” Nick said, 

Nick calmed a luile. He became more affectionate. He 
pelted her and moved her closer and close, against the wail 
until there was no room between then bodies. She felt help- 
less. 

She began to have awakening feelings. A warmness put 
itself across her flea'll like sunlight. She had leelings — but they 
weal away with the siiock and huri-~a siiarp pain — then 
numbness 

She lay like a piece of paper that had been ci umpled, thrown 
on the floor. 

All she could think vvas, 11! never be the >ame peison. 

Nick was finished. He went to steep soon. 

She lay broken, unhapp>. 

« « « 

Daylight spread slowly across the bed, F.mma, awake, lay 
on her side looking al Nick cunoush. He turned toward her 
in his sleep. Ihe lirst ray of sunlight tell across his hair, his 
cheek. He awakened, just his eves lhv^> looked at her. 
Brown. His hps smiled a little and his eves closed. Again he 
stirred m the bed. In his sleep he reached out and put bis arm 
around her. Emma lan her hand over his cheek, gently, so 
as not to awaken liim. vShc kissed his foreheid. barciy touch- 
ing her lips to it. Her fingers sniool.ieJ Ins luir back. “ My 
Nicky!’" she whispered. 
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Tw*o DAYS married. The alarm clock went off. Nick rolled 
over on his side and knotted his face into a hard frown; 
wrinkles folded tightly around his clenched eyes and his arms 
pulled the cover over his head. Emmc got up and tunied off 
the alarm. She dressed quiciiv. She kol ed toward the bed 
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and saw the swell of Nick’s back and his shoulders under 
the covers. She tiptoed to the bed. Gently she leaned over 
and touched her lips against his curl-mussed hair. Then she 
tiptoed out of the room. 

Julian had already gone to work. His washed coffee cup 
and plate were turned down on the sink to dry. The warmed 
coffee had just begun again to jump slowly up the elevation 
of glass and Ang was setting cups on the table. She and 
Emma exchanged sleepy good-mornings. Aunt Rosa came 
out of the bedroom arranging her hair and yawning. 
“Where’s Nick?” Ang asked. “Is he going to get up?” 

Emma looked down at the table edge. “ He said he’d be 
out soon. He’s dressing.” 

Nick stepped into the kitchen. He looked at them shame- 
faced. “ Maybe 1 can find a job,” he said. 

Emma didn’t get heme until late. She waited until Nick 
came into the bedroom. Not looking at him, she said, “ Nicky, 
I looked at a place to-day,” He didn't say anything. “You 
don’t care if we move by ourselves, do you?” She lifted her 
eyes to him. He looked away and shook his head no. “ It’s 
on the South Side. Do you care if we live out there?” 

“Whatever you want,” he said. 

“ It’s near night school and near Mom,'’ Emma told him, 
“ and it won’t be hard for us to get over here.” Nick looked 
at the edge of Emma’s shoulder. “ J'm looking for a gocxl 
job. I’ll get something soon,” he said. 

« « « 

It was furnished rooms, two and a half of them in the 
Princeton Hotel, a long, fiat frame building with a porch all 
the way across the front. Emma was cooking her first meal 
over the twin-burner gas plate when someone ran up the 
steps two at a time and pounded on the door. “ Oh, Nicky!” 
Emma said, panicky, “ we’ie having our first visitor!” Nick 
went toward the door. “ Wait,” Emma said, untying her 
apron and smoothing back her hair. 1'he pounding came 
again and they opened the door. 

Grant stood on the other side of the sill grinning at them 
with eyes that crinkled; and he put his liand out and sliook 
with both of them. “ I just heard!” he said. “ It's gi eat news! 
I wish 1 could have been there. I was in Mexico.” He took 
a big box of candy from under his arm and handed it to 
Emma. “It’s swell news!” he said again. 
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After they had all eaten. Grant and Nick made Emma stay 
out of the kitchen while they did the dishes, then Grant said, 
“ J've got my car downstairs. Come on, kids, Til take you for 
a ride!” 

He made them sit in the back and, turning on the radio 
low, chaiilfcurcd them through Washington, through Jackson 
Park, along the lake, along the Outer Drive. They sat with 
their heads against the seat. Emma’s hand turned over under 
Nick’s, her lingers found his. . . . 

« tn « 

Several days later, after work, Emma said, “ We've got to see 
my mother. I — 1 haven’t seen her fo’* two weeks.” 

They walked in sheepishly. 

Mrs. Schultz was sitting at the table with her bands stretched 
out tensely in front ot her and her fingers clutched together. 
When she heard the door open and looked up and saw them 
standing theie she stared at them for a long lime. Then she 
stood up by the table, steadying herself against it. Her voice, 
her eyes came fiom a long distance. “You've come to tell 
me you’re married,” she said. She walked toward Emma. 
'I’hey met in the middle of the room. “ You did right,*’ Mis. 
Schultz said. She patted Emma's hand and her check. She 
shook hands with Nick. 

Nick left them alone and went down the street. Out in to 
front of the house he lit and .smoked seveial ciga relies. Then 
he walked to the corner and bought a half gallon of beer. 
When he went back in Emma and her mother looked as if 
they had both been crying. “ Look what 1 brought us, Mmn,” 
Nick said, liis voice was strained with torced cheerfulness. 

Mrs. Schultz barely touched the beer. 

A week married. The alarm clock went off. Nick groaned 
and roiled aiound on the bed. Emma ’[ot up and turned it 
oir. He Watched hoi dicss, but when sue turned toward the 
bed, he shut his eyes, presendnig that he wits asleep. She 
leaned over him and kissed Inm on liie cJieeL. She look her 
hat and coal and w\dkcd qiiictiy oiu ol the room. Nick rolled 
over and went to sleep. 

When he awoke it was eleven o’clock. His place was set at 
the tabic. Propped up against a miik bottle was a note for 
him ; 
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Dear Nicky, you will find your breakfast on the stove, I 
love you! Emma, 

At the side of the plate was money for carfare and lunch. 

He rode out to w»iere the factories were. He went in and 
out of factories and warehouses. He went in wishing they’d 
hire and wishing they wouldn't. At first he looked hard. 

It’s hot. It’s no fun walking around. 

He tried lots ol places. He knew bclorc he asked they’d say 
no. fhey said no 

Gritting his teeth, grinding (hem together, he walked out. 

He found himseli walking toward West Madison Street. 

rU look to-morrow. 

41 41 41 

Sunshine was in the Pastime. Sunshine stood leaning 
against the wall wuii his coat collar bunched up at the neck 
and his arms held piotcctivciy around his chest. “Hallo, 
Sunshine.” Sunshine looked at him with a sad face and 
loosened the coat. “ Look,” he said. Nick peered in. He saw 
a small yellow head, little black eyes and shivering puppy 
body. “Well, for Christ's sake! Whcrc’d you gel that?” 

“ Ah broke into a house and there was them puppies. First 
they scared me. Then they started whining and licking niah 
shoes.” Sunshine giiuned. “Ah got a boUle of ifiiik and some 
po’k chops out of the icc’oox and fed them. I his one was the 
hungriest .so Ah took him.” Sunshine’s voice became serious. 
“ That's all Ah took.” 

Nick put his band inside Sunshine’s coat and rubbed the 
puppy. It shivcic'J with ecstasy, yapped and licked Nick’s 
hand. Nick and Sunshine sal on a bench, put the puppy on 
their knees and p;.i\cd with liim. They had a lot of fun 
lightening their hands over his jaw, shaking, leasing him, 
making him yap and snap and get mad, rolling him on his 
back, lickhiig r.is ears and seeing his tail wag like mad. 
“ What arc you g-a ug to do with him, .Sunshme?” 

“ Ah don’t know'," 

“Give him to me, will you?” 

“ All right. ” 

“Hey, I’m going to take you home!” Nick said excitedly, 
standing up and piuting the puppy in his shirt front. Sun- 
shine called aftci Nick, “ His name’s Po'kchop. Ah call him 
that ’cause he w'as so hungry.” 
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When he got home, Nick showed Emma what was down 
the front of his shirt. “ Meet Porkchop,” he said, grinning. 
She lifted him out and, holding him in her hands, rubbed her 
face against him. She looked at Nick over the happily shiver- 
ing yellow ball and vaid, “ WeVe got a whole family nowl” 

Nick looked at her and caught tus bicath. 

What colour are her eyes? 

« • * 

Because he was so tired from walking the day before, he 
dicln^t get up until one o’clock. Ihe cgg^ were shrivelled in 
hardened grease; the buns were dried. 1 \c stepped in what Pork- 
chop had left all over the kitchen floor. Fheie was an I-love- 
you note on the table and carfare. He felt ashamed of him- 
self. Porkchop was whining and wagghng at the toes and the 
heels of liis shoes, running in a little circle around Nick’s feet. 
Nick took toilet paper and cleaned up. He fed Porkchop. 
I'he fool didn’t know how to lap milk light. You had to push 
his face into the saucer until his head came up with his nose 
and whiskers white and dripping. Nick sal on the sofa and 
played with Porkchop. Then it was three o’clock. He 
sneaked down the slops, out on U) the vcjanda porch and out 
on to the sidewalk feeling that cverybvidy m the whole damn 
neigh boui hood saw him. 

He went over to Slash's house. He waited around until Stash 
got home. “ Hey,” he said, “ can I gel a job out at the steel 
mills 

Stash scratched his blond hair, giuined, looked at Nick. 
“What’s the matter with you?” he askeJ. 

“ Nothing,” Nick said embarrassed 1} . “ I just want a job.” 

“Well, be here at flve-tln'rty to-inonow mOining and I’ll 
lake you out there. I don't know'. u might be able to get 
on.” 

” Eivc-ihirty I” Nkk said, SLidi g-inned. “Bel you won’t 
be here!” he said. 

Nick was thcjc. He got .i job out ai the steel mills as a 
labourer. 


m * * 

Two weeks married. As soon as she got something out of 
marriage, right aw.iy she ihoughl, weil. gee! it would be swell 
to have a baby! Ahno.'^t as it when yot' reach one complete 
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experience you want to go on to the next. In the moon-darkness 
of the room she lay on her side looking at Nick wjth large and 
tender eyes. 

She lay next to him, happy. She had him. He had her. She 
could feel the rise and fall of his breathing. The window pane 
darkened, lightened, with a cloud passing across the moon. 
She snuggled close to him, feeling her breath against his. She 
closed her eyes. With a good job for him she could have 
children. Mom? . . . That wasn’t Nicky’s responsibility. That 
was hers. Maybe she couldn't have children for a long lime. 
She tightened her arm around him and lay as close to him as 
she could get. 


« ♦ ♦ 

Three weeks married. Sunlight pul its yellowness across the 
bed. Emma awoke, sal up in bed, yawning, sLi etching her 
arms, shaking her hair back over her shoulders. No alarm 
clocks. No hot codec lo swallow at the last nunute. No 
crowded streetcar. Sunday was wondcrlul! Hci yawn was 
pleasant and comforting. She kx)kea at Nick asleep iicxl lo 
her. He looks like a little boy. His face all puckered. She 
smiled. He lay Hat on his back. His arms lay naked on the 
covers with sunlight catching fiie m their slight hairs. She 
moved next to him in the bed again and ran her lingeris 
along his aim. Nick awakened. His eyes looted at her and 
his lips grinned at her. “ Hullo,” he sa»d. 

“This IS our annivcisaiy ! " she .said. " We’ve been married 
three weeks to-day!” He was lying lazily, had one hand 
reached out with his fingers twisting ihc ends of her hair and 
was looking at 'it cuiiously. He gazed into her eyes. “What 
colour are your eyes?” he asked. .She leaned over and kissed 
him. “Nicky! My Nicky! Yoifrc the only thing that has 
ever belonged to me,” She was staling at him seriously, almost 
sadly. Her eyes trembled away lo the edge ol his shoiildei. 
“Oh, Nicky! you've got fieckies on you!” She touched them 
with the tips of her lingers. The brown spots on his shoulder, 
his chest, his upper arm, his stomach. She rul bed her nose, 
her check against his ches». She pul hci arm around him. her 
lips against his uppci ribs, and lay there. 
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Nick stood in safety shoes, overall pants and heavy gloves as 
for several clays he had stood at the steel mills. He leaned his 
shovel against his leg and yanked off one of' the stiff gloves. 
He wiped the palm of his hand across his face angrily. It 
came away dripping with sweat. He looked at it and shook it 
disgustedly. 

What the hell am I? A slave? 

The sweat splashed down against the hot, soot-dry ground, 
sending tiny sprays of dust rising at the steel toes of his safety 
shoes. Nick’s face, w^here he had wiped, stood out hot, moist, 
clean-streaked. Ihe rest of his face and neck were black 
wiUi dirt, dust, scales of grit. His arms ached: his back was 
breaking. Nick kicked his shovel away from him and walked 
over to the foreman, stamping his feet heavily. 

“1 quit!” 


• « * 

He didn’t tell Emma. 

I'll find a belter job. Then I’ll tell her. 

That night he lay in bed staring at the ceiling in the dark. 
Emma had hci arm over his chest and her face against the 
muscle of his arm. Her lips said, '* I love you, Nicky.” He 
didn't answer. He told himself that he was tired. ” Tm so 
happy,” her voice whispered against his muscle. He pretended 
that he was asleep. 

W'ith his e^es closed his thoughts came down even closer to 
him. 

He was tired. He didn't feM life it. It was funny being 
mariicd- any time you wanted to. 

He grew' helpless and sad and uncomfortable in the bed. 

She was funny. Diffcrenl. Not like others. That was 
luorc exciting. You slapped a broad at ross the can as you 
went up the steps and into the room with her. Yv)u were in 
the dark unbuttoning each other's clothes, almost tearing them 
off. The broad was almost as anxious as you. Not shy and 
holding back all the time like like Emma 

He thought of Rosemaiy. The last lime he saw her and not 
being able to. 

“ Nicky, are you a.slecp?” 
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He didn't answer. 

It wasn't like he thought it would be, him and Emma. He 
loved her, yeah — ^only 

He thought of all the messing around he had done on West 
Madison. He was awake long after Ejnina had gone to sleep. 

« • • 

Nick, on Monday, got a job as a labourer. The firsJ time 
the boss jumped him he ihiew down his shovel anu quit. 
Tuesday he w'ent to w^ork in u foundry. He stayed until Ihins- 
day, drew his pay and quii. fie told Emma he got laid oJf. 
She said, Oh, Nicky, that’s too bad! But you'll lind another 
job.” And she kissed hnn. He was more asiianieJ when she 
kissed him than he huvi eve? been in his iile. 

Because he rernembvred how her eyes bad clouded in s>m- 
pathy, then cleaicd ana iooiied at him biavely, and the way 
she had put her hands on his slioulJers and leaned towaid 
him when she kissed him, he got tip carh Monday morning. 
He had her breakfast ready loi her and went out job-hunting 
again. Jl took alm-s»st a week to lind an> thing. I'his one wa.> 
in a factory. “ Goddamn you, you rc going to stay herel" he 
told himsell. 

It was hot and dirty and hard, it was awful not to be boss 
of yourself but to have to jninch a tune dockland be some- 
where you didn't want lo be ail day long, five and a ha!f clays 
a week. But he gritted his teeth and cursed and stayed on the 
job. He broLigiit hi^ fttM week's check home and handed jt lo 
her. She told hin> it was lus money. He told her she knew 
how to pay ihe'biiis better liian he did, so she look part ol it 
for the bills and gave him the rest. 

Al the end of me secono week he lined up witli the other 
men before the cage for ihcir chocks. He got his pay and was 
going acro:i> ihe hasomcni lo the show-eis By ihe oack en- 
trance the men were having a ciap game w'ith liicir week's 
earnings. Nick went over and stood WMtcbmg the game. A 
fellow he knew yelled. "’Come on and play, Rotnario!” 

“ Aw, I’ve got to go," Nick said. ** Anyway, 1 ain't cashed 
my check yet.” 

“Oh, that's all nghr!" another man said, “Just sign it and 
somebody’ll cash ii for you when the winnings gel high 
enough.” 

I can’t be a bum sport. Anyw^ay — 1 worked hard enough for 
it to have a little fun. 
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Somebody shoved an indelible pencil at him and he knelt 
on the concrete floor and signed the check. 

Anyway, maybe Til win. 

“ Your dice, Romano!” 

He took them, blew on them and rattled them together hard. 

[ can’t be a piker. “Two bucks!” he said and tossed his 
check down on the concrete. It floated slowly and settled 
against the dirty and oily floor. Some old man about sixty 
covered liim. Nick threw and won. The old man said, 
“ Jesus! wouldn't that beat you!” and walked away. 

Nick covered the foreman. Five bucks. 

They played, fifteen or twenty men with wives and families; 
played with the money it had taken them a week to earn. 

Nick rolled the dice, A one turned up on each of the cubes 
and stayed that way. “Snake's eyes!” a couple of the men 
ycll-d. 

“Snake eyes!” Nick said, grinning. “1 lose.” He stood 
up, smiled and tossed his head a little. With his toe he pushed 
his check over to the houseiiian. “ Jfs yours.” 

“ You broke? — Did you lose it all?” the men wanted to 
know. 

“I hat's right,” Nick said, laughing. He turned and walked 
out, laugliing so that they could hear him. 

A young kid said, “That guy sure Can take it!” 

As soon as he was beyond the door the smile dried up oflf 
Nick's face. 

You goddamn fool, you! You’ll ncvei learn! No, you’ll 
never learn. A whole week's pay! What un I going to tell 
her? 

Hurry up, think of something! 

He went over west of Ogden on Madison Street. What if I 
get caught! What if I get caught! He was sca;cd stiff. 

He jack-rolled the man. When he w^as far enough away he 
counted the monev, Fifty-si.\ uollars! 

When he got liomc he told F.mmit, “ 1 had to work over- 
time,” and gave her money for the rent iMid liic food for next 
week. 

He didn’t go back to the factory. Ah week he slept until 
twelve and one o'clock. In the afternoon he went to the 
movies. Saturday hv gave Emma money that wa.s supposed 
to be out of his pay check. 1 nis worked a couple of weeks. 
Then the money was gone. He looked in the want ads and 
among them saw advertised a job as a baker’s apprentice. He 
remembered how when he was a kid h*' l*ad wanted to be a 
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baker» how at reform school they wouldn’t let him. He went 
over to see about the job. It was a small neighbourhood shop. 
The baker’s wife must have liked his looks. “ He’s a nice 
young man — he’s nice-looking— he'll be honest,” she told her 
husband and the baker said to come to work the next morn- 
ing. 

It was hot. It wasn’t any good. It was scraping pans and 
separating eggs and carrying in hundred-pound sacks of Hour 
and scrubbing the floor to keep the roaches down. 

If I don't Slay here I won't stay anywhere. 

In bed that night Emma kept running her fingers through 
his hair and kissing him. “Gee, I'm tired,” he told her. He 
tried to gel worked up. “ I'm tired,” he said again and didn’t 
try any more. 

In the morning she came to kiss him good-bye and to set 
the clock for seven-thirty for him. “ Your lunch is on the 
table, Nicky,” she told him and ki'.sed him again. He went to 
sleep. It seemed as if he had just closed his eyes when the 
alarm went off, drilling loudly into his ears. He reached out 
a fumbling hand and pushed the alaim button down. 

1 gotta get up. I gotta gel up. If 1 don’t gel. . , 

His eyes closed and blinked open again; then closed. He 
wanted to get up— -but 

He roiled ovci and went to sleep. 

* « * » 

Two days later Nick walked along Halsied Street. 

1 can’t live oil' of her. 

He turned di^wn West Madison. I'he red Packard was 
parked outside with a blonde in it. Nick lound Ace in lu^^ 
office sitting at his desk with his hantl stretched out toward 
the silver decanter. A coik-tippcd cigaietle was smoking on 
the silver ash tray. Ace looked up at him w'ith his baggy 
eyes and smiled. He pushed a chair out w'ith his foot and 
Nick sat down, “ Nice-looking broad,” Nick said, rcincrnber 
ing the blonde. 

” Oh, not bad . . . not bad,” Ace said casually. He poured 
Nick a drink. 

“She looks like she's tired of waiting,” Nick said. 

Ace laughed loudly: ho said, '‘.She's only been waiting an 
hour. 1 needed a drink . . . needed a little pickup.” 

Nick swallowed lus diink, “ How about giving me rny 
old job back?” 
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Ace poured himself another drink. “That’s gone now. I 
got somebody else on that. But 1 can work you in over here 
on something.” Ace showed his big teeth, like kernels on an 
ear ot corn. “ Glad you’re back . . . sure glad you’re back,” 

Nick went to work for Ace. It took only a couple of hours 
a week to make good money. He told Emma he hadn’t found 
anything yet and the money he gave her he said was won 
playing the horses. When he really played the horses or 
gambled, he lost and had to do an extra job or so for Ace. 

It felt swell to get back on the street, see all the fellows, play 
pool with them and stand around shooting the bull. But he 
couldn’t screw around down there too much because he didn’t 
want Emma to find out what the score really w'as and he had 
to be home when she got there. 

It went all over West Madison that he W'as married. The 
fellows shook, their heads and said, Poor gitl. A guy like 
you getting married. Christ! Your wife don’t know what 
she’s letting herself in for!" Every time any of the fellows 
.VI w him they'd ask, ” Where you going, home to the wife and 
kids?” And those who remembered hei coming down to the 
poolroom for Nick that time said, “ She sure is a good-looker. 
If vou gel tired of her ” 

^ ^ Hfi 

When Nick got home fiom West Madison one evening, 
Emma had surprising news foi him. 

" Ang was over,” she said. 

" Yeah? What did she have to vsay?” 

"Julian is getting manied next Sunday,” 

" IVhat!" Nick wliistleil in a long-drawn exhalation of sur- 
piiso and sal down on a chair and began to fan himself with 
his hai. "Say that again!” 

"Isn’t it swell?" Emma said. 

Nick leaned back in the chair and fanned himself some 
more. 

j didn’t think he had htaln.'^ cnougl to get a woman. I 
didn’t llimk lie knew what it was for Christ! Who'd marry 
him? She must really be something! I gotta get a look at 
that bioad! 

Emma told him about Jiilirn and his wife going to live at 
home because Julian wanted to help his mother. 

Nick culled his nose and laughed inside. Yeah, just like 
him. 
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Emma said, “ What will we get them for a wedding pre- 
sent?” 

Nick said, “ I don’t know. I ain’t going.” 

Emma pleaded with him but he said no he wasn’t going. 
She bought the present, showed it to him and wrote Ironi 
Nick and Emma on it. Getting dressed Sunday she kept look- 
ing at him. At last, picking up the present, she said, making 
her voice steady, “ I’m going, Nicky. I’ll see you later.” 

On his way over to Ace’s place the day after Julian’s wed- 
ding Nick got olf the car at 12ih Street. 

She must be a prize! 1 gotta get a squint at that broad. 

He looked up at the house. He thought he saw someone in 
the window. Going up the stairs he pushed the door open 
slowly. “Hey!” he yelled. “Who’s home?” 

Nobody answ^ered. 

He pushed the door all the way open, stepped in and 
started closing it. 

A girl stood behind the door staring at him. Her mouth 
was open a little as if she were going to say somelhing. Her 
arms were pressed to her sides. When she saw Nick she 
dropped her eyes. 

Rosemary! 

“ Rosemary!” 

“Hell, Nick,” Rosemary said. It w^as so lov^^he barely 
hearo her, 

“What are you doing here, Rosemary?” 

She looked up, slowly, witti embarrassed eyes. “ I’m 
Julian’s wife,” 

“Well, for Christ’s sake!” That was all Nick could say. 
He stood staring at her in astonishment. 

Rosemary could talk now. Her words rushed out. “ 1 met 
Julia.!! at Hull House. 1 was doing social w'ork over there. 
He's—he’s wonderful, Nick--*-so earnest and — and " 

Nick started laughing. 

I thought he’d get some old hag. Rosemary, Of everybody 
in the world. It was funny. Ir was very funny. 

Rosemary put her hand out on his shoulder. 

“ Please— -please don't ” She sounded as if she were 

going to cry. 

Nick stopped. “I was just laughing because-— because — 
look, I’ve stopped.” He gazed at her seriously. ” 1 think you 
and Julian will make a fine couple.” 

Rosemary’s voice was still unstcadv and her blue eyes 
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panicky. “ Please, Nick, don’t tell him about — about — over at 
my bouse ” 

Nick bccanie dead serious. ** Well tell them I introduced 
myscll: to you ovei here." He patted her shoulder. 

« * * 

He walked down Halsied lo Madison and into the Pastime 
still in a daze. 

Jesus! Who would of thought that could happen 1 

Butch said, What about a game?" 

Nick shook his head no. Laici," he said. 

He -.lood thinking, walchmg ilie balls loll across the green 
pad wuhoiit really seeing Lhein, vSomeoni' came up behind him 
and hit him on the arm walh his tist, hard. What do you 
Ihmk you'ic doing, you sonoia " Nick whirled around. 

It was Vito. 

“-—Well for Christ saKc!" 

Ihev siood, pumping each other’s bands up and down, 
grinning, looking at each other, slapping each other on the 
siioiilder, both saying, “Child: U’s good to see you!" 

Nick said for the fulh time, “ Boy! am T glad lo see you!” 
and V'lto said, “ it’s sure swell to be back. Id of been back 
long ago only they had me in the pen for two years." 

“Good old Vito!" Nick said, pounding his shoulder and 
grinning at him. 

" Remember the car we made?" Vito said, 

“Boyl And how!" 

“How's things around here? Can 1 make some easy 
money?" Vito asked, and he gtinned. 

“Good old VUo!" Nick said. 


53 

Emm.\ camp, home from work and diopped down on the sofa 
by the window. vShc hung her head. He doesn't love me. If 
he did 

Her head went down lower until her chm touched the little 
hollow at the end of her neck and her face burned w'ith the 
consciousness of what she was thinking about. Consciousness 
of shame didn't inhibit her thoughts. 

He’s not the same. Not like he was that first night . , . and 
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for a little while after that . . . maybe there was something the 
matter with her. Was he ashamed to tell her? 

Nick found her alone on the sofa with her head down. He 
sat next to her. “ What’s the matter?” She shook her head, 
nothing. He put his hand on top of her hands where they 
lay on her lap. “ Are you sorry?” 

“Oh, Nicky, how can you say that?” 

“ Is it about me not working steady?” 

She leaned over and put her head against his shoulder. 
“Nothing’s the matter, Nicky.” 

They sat silent for a while, then Nick said, “ Are you going 
to night school to-night .^” She shook her head no against his 
shoulder. “I want to go out lor a while if you don’t caie,” 
Nick said. “ A friend of mine just got in Chicago and I want 
to see him.” 

“ You go if you want,” Emma said. “ I’ll go sec Mom for a 
while.” 


« • * 

Nick went to meet Vito. They went to the Long Bar and 
drank at one of the tables with thcii feet propped up on 
empty chairs and ihcir chairs tilted back against the wall. 
They talked over old times. And Vito told Nick everything 
he had done in New York before he got caught. 

He and Vito put on a party, ji:st the two them. Nick 
popped for all the drinks, slioving Vito’s hand with bills in 
it away and yelling for the bartender to set tliem up again. 
The jukebox was loud in Nick’s ears, making him feci at 
home. Good old Vito was next to him at the tabic, making 
him feel like old times. He put his arm up on V'^ito’s shoulder 
and again they relived the schools they had been kicked out 
of, the broads behj nd St, Francis, the jack-rolling. 

When Nick came home he was pretty drunk. He undressed 
and got quickly into bed. without night clothes. He woke 
Emma up. He pawed her a little. She wailed tensely, with 
her arms tightened aiound him, ashamed of his drunken 
breath, near teais. 

Nick pawed her, but after a while he didn’t feci like it any 
more. He said, “ I’m tired,” and rolled over on his back away 
from her and immediately went to sleep. 

Emma lay awake, staring, blinking in the dark. Her body 
and her nerves were stretched taut. Emotion and frustration 
rasped against her, ground her. Her breath came in defeated 
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gasps. She coulda’t relax. The bed was hot and uncomfort- 
able. She roiled on it, ceaselessly changing the position ot 
her legs, her arms. Next to her Nick breathed heavily in his 
sleep. His breath smelled of liquor. She curled her nose away 
and rolled far to the other end ol the bed, 1 hate him! 1 hate 
him ! She tightened herself into a knot and tried to sleep. She 
couldn't. She rolled back again, rolled next to him. 1 hate 
you! She was as close as she could get to him; and he was 
like wood, like a stone, like dead. “ I nale you!” she sobbcv 
dryly, too miserable for tears. 

♦ + + 

Nick started hanging around the poolroom with Vito am. 
Butch on nights Emma went to scJiool. Sometimes in the 
Pidime there would also be Juan and Sunshine and a string- 
bean of a guy called Stictch. Butch had a big old-model car 
now thal they’d sit in at night. Ihey’d get a couple half- 
gallon bottles of beer, pass them around, tlrinking out of the 
bottle, and smoke cigai cites. Ihcy’d roll the windows down, 
and all piled in the car sprawled out against each other, they’d 
stick then feel out ot the windows oi prop them up on the 
slccnng wheel, or up on the dashboard near the windshield, 
rhey'd yell and shout and curse and tell dirty jokes out there 
in Batch’s car drawn up to llie curb in front of the Pastime. 

Sometimes when they were out there Riley passed by, walk- 
ing his beat. His ugly face on ns bull neck would turn toward 
the car, his pisiol-bariel e>cs would shoot over at the legs 
hanging out the windows and the faces inside. Nick in the 
car, always lightened his jaw and staled back at Riley, even if 
Riley hadn’t noticed him. With his teeth clenched Nick would 
mutter, '‘ The soiiofa bitch !*’ 

Nick started hanging over there a lot. A few times be didn’t 
go home in time for dinner and a couple of limes not until 
Emma was washing her stockings and getting ready to go to 
bed. She never said anything, but she looked like she had 
been crying or was going to cry. Nick would feel bad, but 
w'hen he was with the fellows he foigot all about home; he 
was happy. It was good to be back. Ihe street pulled you 
back. It got in your blood. 

Nick made the rounds of all the taverns with the fellows. 
It got so the bartenders and hostesses recognised them when 
tliey shouldered in, dressed up like bigtime hoods— ncatl\ 
knotted cravats, staichcd shiits, topcoats, hats pulicd ove 
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their eyes a little or tilted on the sides of their heads. It got 
so the 26-girl kidded them when they stood around rolling 
for drinks; it got so the 26-girls were open for propositioning. 
Most of them tried to get next to Nick. 

Every day or so it seemed that he and Riley were passing 
each other in the street. He stared at Riley and Riley stared 
at him. Cold. With hate. They recognised each other without 
showing it. 

Riley didn’t bother him. But his pistol eyes seemed to be 
always waiting. Under his coat, the pistol on the belt with the 
three notches cut into it seemed to be waiting. 

« • 

Vito had a room of his own. When he had been in town a 
few weeks he took Nick up there and showed him a gat. 
Then he told Nick what he was planning. The idea gripped 
Nick’s imagination as Vito told him how easy it w'as and what 
a lot of money was in it. “ I’m kind of broke now and could 
use some dough and it's sure easy money,” Vito said. ” Want 
to come along?” 

“Yeah I” Nick said without thinking. “You can count me 
in! When do we start?” 

“Right away— as soon as you can pick up your rod. Butch 
is coming by in his car. He's going to work witl^ us-- he’s a 
good wheelman.” 

Butch drove them over to where Nick lived. 

I hope she ain’t home, 1 hope she ain't home. 

She had already gone to night school. His plate was on the 
table, the supper in dishes near if. His eyes filled up. Ihere 
was a note on his plate for him He didn’t look at it but 
instead got the old gun from its hiding-place and went down 
to the car. 

They were driving <low'n Piinceton Avenue. All of a sudden 
Vito said, “Hey I Park heic!” Butch parked. Vito said, 
“Shut off the lights.” Butch did. They sal smoking cigarettes 
in the dark. Up in front of them were the El tracks with, 
once in a while, u train of cars going past overhead, brakes 
screeching on the curve of tracks, wheels throwing spaiks in 
the night. Nick'.s mind jumped back to the day he came to 
Chicago, the first time he had seen the Ei. Tracks in the air 
on stilts. 

At last a single car came along, going fast. All of its shades 
were down. But it was fullv lighted and the light showed along 
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the edgesy of all the windows. “ What time is it?” Vito asked. 
Butch held his watch up close to the windshield and looked. 
Nick drew in on his cigarette, making it glow so that there 
would be more light. “ Eight-thirty,” Butch said. Vito 
nodded. “That was The pay car. It picks up the station 
money along the line, I wanted to find out what lime it got 
here. Let's go.” 

He told Butch where lo drive. They went ihere and Butch 
parked the car a couple of doors from the El entrance with 
the motor running. 

Entranck. Blue enamelled letters on wdiite enamel. Vito 
and Nick went in through the .swinging door. 

Inside it was just like all the oiher El stations. On the right- 
hand side there was a cage complelciy surrounded by iron 
grill work, paiiUcd black with a little oval for people lo push 
lhc:r fares lo the ticket taker, and a door at the far side for 
going in and out of the cage. Inside the cage on a sw'ivel 
chair sat the opeiaior at a high desk. There was an aisle 
along which you went pay your fate On the walls were 
posters advertising the Civic Opera House, a play ut the Black- 
stone. On the inside of the iron grill opposite the ticket 
lakci’s cage was a potbellied stove, a couple of benches. At 
the far end of the wall were doors. To Cirv and Erom City, 
that Jed to the upper platform where you boarded ihe trains. 
There w'ore scveiai electric bulbs on a board next to the 
doors dial llaslied on and oil, luakiiig a bu2:i:ing sound and 
signalling that o tram was leaving the platfoim of the next 
slat* on. 

Nick walked not lo the ticket taker but lo the side of the 
entrance door and over lo ihe peanut niacnme as if he were 
going to buy some peanuts, so that he couiJ cover anybody 
who came in. in his pocket his h.Hno w'a> on lus gun. 

Vito walked up to the lickei idKei, and siiiclding his gun 
from the street eniiance with his b.Ack and shouldeis. pointed 
it into the oval in the iron gnil. “ Tins is a suck-up i Keep 
your mouth shut ami foik over!” 

Nick thrilled lo Vito's words. 

He watched the door and couldn’t look. He’d give anytliing 
if he could see the ticket inker's face! 

“ The bills in the drawer, too!” Vifo's vo«Ci. snarled. 

The lights blinked, on-olT, repeatedly, the buz:/.er jangled 
warning) y. A long line ot cars was leaving the station, one 
down the line. 
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“Hurry up, you bitch!” Vito’s voice said, “or I’ll plug 

you ! ” 

Then Vito was cramming the bills in his pocket, raking 
the loose change into his other hand, and Nick had turned 
around to face and cover the ticket taker. Then they were 
going out the door fast. Then they were hopping in the car 
past the doer Butch had thrown open. 

An El train passed overhead, slowing, throwing sparks, 
drawing up to the platform. Butch, Vito and Nick were speed- 
ing away from the scene before the tram stopped. 

They hopped three stations down the line. They pulled a 
job there. Then they drove two hailes away, fast, to another 
station on the Jackson line. When they parked Nick said, 
“Let me pull this one!” and Vito let him. 

Recklessly they pulled five jobs. After the fifth hoist they 
decided they better let that be enough before the goddamn 
cops caught up with them. They had over three hundred 
dollars in bills and change. 

♦ ♦ * 

Only tw^o nights after they had pulled the robberies, Vito 
said, Let's go make them again. They don’t expect to gel 
hit so soon again,” 'lhat sounded like good sense to Nick. 
“ Okay, let’s break (hem this time,” he said. 

Before they set out their confidence was lowered a little and 
they decided they’d make only a couple of places. To-night 
they went to the North Side and pulled three jobs. They split 
the money up and got sixty dollars apiece. 

Over on West Madison after the job Nick swaggered 
around with Butch and Vito, feeling good, tough, like a big 
shot, sticking his hand down in his pocket every once in a 
while to double it around the bulging billfold. 

They swaggered down the street and, going under the neon 
sign, turned into the Long Bar. They drunk shots for a quick 
kick. Sunshine came in and they got him diunk, coaxing 
him to lake one after another, whiskies and beer, kidding him, 
telling him he couldn’t take it. Juan came in and they started 
feeding him drinks too. Juan had five or six. Then his eyes 
got dreamy; he stood up. grinned, hoisted his pants. They 
knew what w'as wrong with him before he said it. “1 got a 
broad on the line,” he said, grinned again, and walked un- 
evenly tow'ard the door. 

A couple of girls came over and. unasked, sat down, 
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muscled in, smiling and kidding them. So they bought drinks 
for the broads too. They lapped it up. Verne had her arms 
around Butch and Vito, Nick sat twisted toward Dot, motion- 
ing at her with his glass. “Come on! Drink! What did you 
come over here for?” She smiled at him. She drank. Like a 
man. Swilling the shot down m one swallow. Making no face. 
She pul her hand out and ran her fingers through Nick’s hair. 
He jerked his head away. 

I'hey diank until it seemed to float around inside of them. 
Vito told Verne, “ Let’s get a room somewhere,” and Dot 
looked at Nick meaningly. 

“ I got a Wife 1 gotta go home to,” Nick said. 

Vito said, “ Aw, what she don’t know won't hurt her,” and 
the whole bunch kept coaxing him, so finally he said, “ All 
right.” And inside, she won’t find out. 

\S'hcn they got to the place, Dot went up the steps ahead of 
Nick. Nick started patting her. Yeah, this is more like it! 

IN * « 

It w'a^n’t fun. No kick at all. 

Out on West Madison Street alone, staggering down the 
stteel in a halt-daze, he told himself that iic had been too 
drunk. He w'alkcd on, unconscious of his direction. 

1 can’t go home like this. 

He pulled up on drunken legs in front of the Nickel Plate 
He bought a cup of black collce, hot. It burned his lips. He 
got another. He could hardly keep awake, drinking it. 
Staggering down to the counter, he got still another cup of 
coflcc and brought it back to the tabic. 

1 gotta sober up , . . gotta . . . sober up. . . . 

♦ ♦ * 

When he finally got home he turned on the bedroom light. 
Emma was crying. 1 he cliain dangled noasily against the 
bulb. “Lor Ch.n^l sake!" Nick said. “What the hell's the 
matter with you? What .kc you bawling about? Just be- 
cause I went out and had a good tirno?” He undiess.d, leav- 
ing his clothes scrUlerc^l all over the floor. He fell asleep as 
soon as he hii the bed. 

'Ihe next morning when iie woke up his c}olhe«J were foIde<l 
across a chaii. Emma had gone to work. Poikchop was 
scratching against Ihe door to oet out. Nick dres^cd and went 
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to see Vito. Butch was there already. They had bought all 
the papers, morning and afternoon editions. The story was 
there. 


, . . the bandits were youths about twenty 
and twenty -two years of age. The younger 
was described by Miss Mary Morgan, ticket 
taker at the Pine Sticel station at the time 
of the robbery, as being handsome, with 
brown eyes and curly black hair. The other 
bandit was about five-foot-nine and wore a 
grey hat and topcoat. . . , 

Nick didn’t stay long. I'hey said they better take it easy. 
Butch was lucky he was the wheelman and didn't have any- 
body looking at him, oh, hell they won’t catch us, how many 
guys in Chicago answer that description, thousands of them, 
they ain’t got a chance to pin it on us. In the doorway Nick 
looked down the street both ways before stepping out on the 
sidewalk. He looked both ways before he waited on the 
corner for his car. 

At home with Emma he was sorry for the way he had 
acted last night and ined to make it up by peeling poiatoes, 
drying the dishes, kidding with her a little and talking to her 
all evening about whatever he could think of. She seemed 
to have forgotten about last niglii. On the sofa slie sal close 
to him with her head on his shoulder. 

He was as nice to her as he could be all evening. But that 
night in bed he failed her again. 

• ♦ ♦ 


Memory of the now^^paper nrticlc'i with the half-descriptions 
of the bandits and the fear oi getting caught prejed on Nick’s 
mind. He got so that for a couple of weeks he was almost 
scared to go out on the street. But he wouldn’t admit it to 
himself. He brazened it out. Sure, he went down on West 
Madison Street. But whenever he walked out of a door, he 
hesitated and looked up and down the street. It he saw a cop 
he stilfericd, ready to duck out of sigiit. All but Riley. If 

Riley messed around with him 

For two weeks they were scared off. Then the money ran 
low with sluss and poker and the horses. TTien one night it 
was all gone and Nick and Vitc walked along West Madison 
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broke. Vito poked Nick with his elbow. ** Let's go on another 
job.” 

“ 1 ain’t got my gun.” 

“ I've got mine/’ Vito said, patting his pocket. 

They found Butch in his room. Butch was drunk and 
stieiched across the bed. Vito went through his pockets and 
took the key for the car. He and Nick drove down to the 
Douglas Park branch. They went into the station as if they 
were customers, even paying their fares. Then Vito went 
quickly to the door leading into the cage, threw it open and 
levelled his gun at the ticket taker. “ Please — please — Hi lose 
my job ” the middle-aged man whined. 

“ Get down from there, you sonofabitch, and hand over 
that money I” Vito commanded. 

The guy was so scared he couldn’t move. “ Kneel down, 
you bastard I” Vito said. Nick stepped up to the ticket 
counter. The money was in a httle box on top, stacked in 
piles of nickels, dimes, quarters. The ticket taker knelt down 
at Nick's feet and Vito had the gun against his skull. Just 
then the lights blinked and the buzzer sounded, telling them 
that a train was leaving the Hurst Avenue station. “Take 
your coat off ! ” Vito told Nick. “ Act like you’re the ticket 
taker.” Nick struggled out of his coat and let it fall on the 
door. Vito quickly slraightened the remaining stacks of 
nickels and dimes. They heard the train rumble up to the 
platform. Vito ducked out of sight whispering, “ Keep quiet, 
you bastard, or i’Jl plug you!” Ihe tram rumbled again, 
rolling on lov^a^d the next stop. 

Some people came down from the platform. At the same 
time two women came m foi tickets. They were tishing and 
saying, Oh dear, we just missed that train.” Nick kept his 
eyes lowered, afraid that they might look at him and know. 
They left their dimes and weil thfough the To CnY door. 
Nick rang the customer register and pul the dimes in his 
pocket. Vito, out of sight, crawled over to the safe and took 
the stacked bills out of the cash drawe;. Another customer 
came in. Nick, grinning, took the man's dime. It was a lot of 
fun! But then Vito said, ” Let’s go!” and to the ticket taker, 
“ Don't move from there till we get out of here — get it ! ” 

In the car, leaping away from ihe curb, they laughed. 

They had just switched on rhe car lights, making a hole of 
brightness in the alley when the squad car came down the 
alley. Nick pushed the starter; and his w'holc chest jumped 
up into his throat. Under his foot the starter whirred and 
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didn’t turn the motor over. The squad car was drawn up next 
to them with three cops jumping out with drawn guns levelled 
at their heads. Vito was trying to get his gun out of his 
pocket. But it was loo late. The cops had the drop on them. 

• « * 

Emma walked into the barred cell where at last they let her 
see him. *‘lt isn’t your fault I it isn’t your fault, Nicky I” 
She moved quickly toward him, almost running. “ It’s what 
reform school did to you, the way you grew up.” She threw 
herself hard against him, hei fingernails scratching down the 
material of his coat at his shoulders, digging into his back. 
“ 1 love you, Nicky, 1 love you 1 ” With his face buried against 
her hair and her neck, Nick choked and didn’t answer. With 

his arms around her he patted her back, gently. 

« « « 

Vito and Nick stood before the judge. Vito, with his bad 
record, his times in jail, on the desk before the judge, said, 
“ Naw, Nick didn’t have anything to do with it, I handled the 
money and I handled the gun. He was just the lookout.” 

The judge read Vito’s sentence. ” One year to life.” 

Nick opened his month and swallowed; he tightened his 
lingers on Vito’s arm. • 

The judge removed his glasses, squinted, massaged the 
bridge of his nose with his thumb ami forefinger. He twisted 
his swivel chair around and leaned over the bench. ” You’re 
a young man,” he said, looking down at Nick, “You’re not 
even twenty-one yet. Your whole lile is ahead of you. 1 have 
a lot of sympathy for you, ...” 

After that he said, “ One year in the county jail,” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


A year! A year! 

Nick slumped down on the bunk in his cell at the county 
jail. He put his hand on the back of his neck and hung his 
head. The bars stood up, black, heavy, in front of him. His 
shadow loomed up large and black on the w'ail. 

A ycai! 

Nick lay on his bark on the bunk. His shadow lay down 
with hioL He pulled the blanket over bis face and knotted 
his arms in it. 
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364 MORE DAYS. Nick sat in the bull pen starting his stretch. 
The hard daylight fell through the prison bars, fell on Nick’s 
bowed head and his knuckles. He stared at his knuckles. He 
kept cracking them. 

Well, I guess the smart guy got too smart. 

Alone in his cell. 

ril be waiting for you. 

He whispered her name, over and over. He felt like bawl- 
ing; and with the tears inside of him he was angry at himself, 
haled himself. He lay, twisting on the cot, unable to sleep. 
Then in the night, late in the night, on the other side of the 
wall he heard the young inmate who had arrived just that day 
twist on his cot and sob hysterically. Nick got off the bunk 
and tried to talk to the prisoner on the other side by knocking 
on the wall with his sho..'. 

Morning, The bull pen. The fellow's laughing and kidding, 
playing cards and cursing. 

He couldn’t bear to think of the awful and dragging months 
ahead—and yet he did think about them. 'Ihat was all he 
thought about. And he kept score 

Only one day in here. 

Only twelve days. 

A month, Llevcn to go, 

Christ 1 


« * * 

The days were as cruel to Emma. She went to work. She 
came home. She went to nigh: school, doggedly, three limes 
a week. She dreaded going home, cooking, getting into the 
large and lonely bed. Often she ate at a restaurant and walked 
home to tire herself out. 

She didn’t cry. Her loneliness wa5 beyond tears, her 
wretchedness beyond expression. Often she lay face down 
on the sofa under the w'indow in the small front room until 
it was time to w'dsh her .stockings and underwear and go to 
bed. Porkchop would lie on the floor near the sofa, sleeping. 
Or he w’ould paw the sofa cushions, whine, nuzzle her neck 
and shoulder. That was more heartbreaking than anything— 
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the dog's loyalty* his faithfulness to her. It pointed up hei 
waiting for Nick, 

Ang came over. Ang and Rosemary came over. They tried 
to cheer her up, I'hey made her get dressed and go walking 
with them. They dragged her to shows. She went because 
they were nice to her. Her lips even laughed with them. In 
her mind there was no smile, no laughter. Bread without 
butter. Sleep without rest. Death without dying. In the 
crowds to walk alone. A year! A year! 

• * • 

In the jail the horrible monotony weaves blackly around 
you. Closer and closei it walls you in. It is the only reality 
you know. You can put your hands out and pi ess against 
it, trying to push it back. Your eyes get dead. They look 
back. They see nothing but meanness and hale in life. 

Forget it! Don’t think about it! 

You can’t forget it. You think of getting your revenge. 

« # « 

Hmma went to see her mother once a week, taking her a 
house dress, bringing her some food or paying a bill for her. 
When Mom asked about Nick, why he never oeimc to see. her, 
Emma lied, saying he w'as working nights. 

Sundays she spent at Ma Romano's, glad for their good 
friendship. Ma hugging her and telling her everything would 
be all right. Alint Rosa kidding her out of the blues. Julian 
with a box of candy for her. Glad for the feeling of belong- 
ing, glad to get away by herself again. The IJly Maid in a 
tower, w'ithout love. She in Chicago, in two and a half fur- 
nished rooms, without him. 

Nick sat looking at the words Emma had pul on paper. 
** Rosemary and Julian are goifi^ to have a bahyj* He tried 
to make them click in his mimi. 

1 didn’t think he had it in him! 

He read the letter several limes. 

Emma should have a baby. She’d give anything to have a 
baby. 

In his cell, lying on the hard col, he thought about it. He 
was thinking about it when he fell asleep ... he walked into 
the yellow room Fhe walls w'erc yellow', the floor and ceiling 
yellow. Foggy wisps of the floor and ceiling rose, filtering 
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through the air. Yellowness was everywhere like oil, sickly, 
thick, congealing. It was really a solid yellow cube with him 
in the nuadle ot it. In his hand he held a huge key. I he end 
was broken olf. Lost. He held the butt ol’ the key in his 
hand. The jagged, broken end was dull metal and blunted. 
On a higher level of yellow cube was Emma. She stood on a 
prccipiLous, smooth-sided vertical with a flat and nairow top. 
i'here were no steps up to her. At ihe foot ot the cube, far 
below her, was a yellow sea of crashing waves, licking, thun- 
dering over jagged yellow rocks. There was no boat to make 
the croSsSing in. 1 here were no steps, not even broken ones, 
up to her height, .She had slowly shrunken to doll size. She 
SvU, swollen like Buddha; then dried, shrunken like a mummy. 
Her eyes looked, sadly, down from the cube top, across the 
yellow sea at him. He looked al her casually, then away, 
paying no more attention to her. Ihe broken key in his hand. 
He could leel the coldness of its meial. It crept up into his 
arm, crept through him, making his arm metal, changing him 
into metal with a death-< old Midas touch Hard, cold, yellow- 
coloured metal. He couldift move. The boyishness was 
frozen in his eyes, on his cheeks and lips. He was fixed to the 
spot. Then he was moving. Something under him, like a disk, 
was turning him aiound until he taccii away from Emma. 
He was faced into yellow space. At his foot he could see a 
dismembered arm. Swollen. The tissues ragged at one end. 
The nerves ihsobbing in it. An arm witli thick, curling black 
hairs on it A man's arm. He .slaicd into yellow nothingness. 
Days in-- three huudred. 

>K « 

Nick couldn't believe he was getting out Wednesday. 

lie paced the i1oor. He ihougrit again of what his suit 
looked like. He ihought of it dov. nsiaiis in the bundle cage 
whete Lmma had leli \i tor him. He didn't fail asleep those 
last nights until tvvo or three o’clock, v/hen he slept he had 
all kinds of cockeyed dreams. Wish d’cams. Hope di earns. 
Ircar dreams. 


* ♦ * 

To-day’s the day! Each second was like drowning. Then 
— he w^as in his own clothes. He was walking out toward free- 
dom. tie stood waiting for the door lo open. It rumbled 
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open. He moved forward. The bars fell over his back in 
shadow, slippc-d off, lay on the concrete behind him. 

In the sunlight on the sidewalk Emma wailed. She wore a 
tan coat and a hat with a veil. She didn’t speak. She came 
toward him quickly, put her hand up to the veil and threw it 
back over the lop of her hat, put her arms around him, lilted 
her lips to him to be kissed. 


55 

Nick wanted to move. He vented to forget. They found a 
second-floor apartment in a small two-story buiiding near 
57th and Halsted. Nick got a job in a factory. 

A few days later Nick went down to West Madison to see 
the boys and to let tlicm know he was back in circulation 
again. He big-shouldered his way into the Pastime and posed 
in the doorway for a minute. Old Jake was wiping the counter 
just like always. Everything was the same down there. A 
year didn’t make any difference. He walked over to the 
counter. Wlien he let go ot Old Jake’s hand he picketl up a 
coketop and hurled it at the middle pool table. Simshine 
wheeled around and Butch, poised for a shot, looked up. 
Their eyes met. 

‘’Hallo, you bastards!" Nick shouted. 

"Nick!" 

"Nick!" 

They came on the hustle, grinning. They yanked his hand 
up and down. They poundc'd his back and beat in his hat. 
Chris came over. The Kid came over; his lips twisied nastily, 
“ You're out, huh?" He laughed meanly and walked away. 
Nick giinncd; he looked around at all of them. "Yeah, little 
Nicky's back in circulation!” he said, hard-boiled. 

Just then Juan walked into the poolroom. Wlieii he saw 
who it was, he rushed over to Nick, shook him by the 
shoulders, pumped his hand, hugged him and then kept his 
arm around Nick, slUiking him aiRctionatcly. 

“ Let’s get some beci ! We gotta celebrate," Nick said. He 
popped for it and Hutch, grumbling but not minding, ‘went 
next door foi the half-gallon. Old Jake put gl isses on the 
counter and. in his apron and rolled-iip shirtsleeves, drank 
with them. Butch pf:pp*"d for the next half^ealion. They stood 
around, drinkimi; and talkinr,. Nick telling them how he did 
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the year rap standing on his head, telling it and laughing, big* 
shot, about it. 

They had a couple more drinks. Then Nick whispered to 
Juan when the others weren’t paying any attention, “ 1 want to 
get a broad. Know any fast numbers around here?” 

1 know them all!” Juan boasted. ” 1 can lix you up with 
a broad and you won’t have to pay.” 

“ No,” Nick said, ” 1 want a live wire.” 

” I here’s a new one hit Skid Row since you was here. She’s 
from Frisco. F^rench Lula.” Juan's hand made descriptive 
gestures. 

” Yeah, that’s what 1 want,” Nick said, 

« * « 

He went w'ith Liiln. She w^as a tall broad, sag-breasted, 
stringy haired, with gaunt g’cy eyes in a hollow-cheeked, 
painted face. Going to hci loom he started singing her the 
song he knew when he a kid on Taylor Street, “I took 
my Lulu to the circus to see what we could sec. . . He 
put in all the dirty words. In the hall, going up the steps he 
put his hand where her dress wobbled behind. She said, her 
voice d topping to a professionally passionate and throaty tone, 
“Whv't have you got for me, big boy?” 

He went home Irom Lulu shamefaced. Emma was sitting 
by the window gazing out. When he saw her something re- 
minded him of himself staring through the bars in jail. When 
she turned her face to him it looked as li she had been crying. 
” Hi,” he said gruffly. 

” How aie you, Nicky?” 

” I’m oka> he said, monotone. 

” Nicky ” 

She had gotten up and was c'miing tow^ard him. She smelled 
him. Oh, Nicky- you’ve been drinking.” 

“ Yes, Tve been drinking.” He imitated her and watched 
her wince; enjoyed it. 

“ Nicky ” she said; her voice was tool. ” Rosemary had 

her baby to-day ” Her voice trembled. ” A baby boy.” 

She turned and went, quickly, to the bedroom. 

Nick stood for a minute where he had been when she told 
him. Then he followed her, slowly. She was sitting iu d chair 
in the dark. He stood in the doojway looking in at her. After 
a long time he said hollowly, You want a baby, don’t you?” 
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She glanced over her shoulder at him, thea back out the 
window. She nodded her head yes. 

Nick looked down at his hands. He lifted them. He looked 
at them helplessly. He moved his fingers, watching them move 
in the dark. 

In the dark he undressed, got into bed, turned on his side 
with his lace to the wall and lay tiiat way. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

It was then that he saw Owen again.*' Owen had been so 
damned decent to him. He v^'as the only real friend he had. 
A guy he could depend on any time for anything. Only once 
he and Owen hadn’t been on the level when they weie to- 
gether. 

Nick, at home, had pulled a new shirt from the diesscr and 
started unbuttoning it. 

“ Where are you going?*’ Emma asked. 

“ Oh, just lor a couple of games of pool.” 

Instead he stopped for a few drinks, and a few more, and 
went up to Owen’s place, on sudden impulse. 

It was late and he had to knock hard. At last the light went 
on and Owen stood in the open door blinking into the hall 
and tying the sash of his bathrobe. 

Nick grinned without showing his teeth, hart^dimples form- 
ing at the ends of his mouth. He walked in. “ SurpiiseJ to see 
me this late?” he asked, 

Ow'cn closed and locked the door. He stood near it staring 
at Nick, What are you dv)ing here at this time of night?” 

Nick shrugged, ‘"Just thought I’d come to see you.” He 
grinned again. 

“ You’ve been drinking,” Ow^en said, 

” Yeah, 1 been drinking,’* Nick said, imitating Owen. 

“Go home, Nicky,” Owen said. 

Nick grinned. He turned and walked through the rooms 
to the pantry and came back with a holtle of wine anii two 
glasses. Owen stood near ihe door where Nick had left him. 

Nick sat down. He pul the glasses on the floor anti un- 
corked the bottle, leaning over unlil his shoulders were almost 
touching his knees. He filled the glasses. “ Come on over and 
have a drink,” Nick said. 

Owen aims slowly, ifis eyes didn’t leave Nick’s face. He 
sat at the other end of the couch and took the glass of wine 
Nick shoved at him. ” W’hy don’t vou go homeV’ 
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“ I want to hang around.” 

Nick drained his glass and motioned to Owen. ” Drink up.” 
Owen stared at the wine, then at Nick. Leaning over Nick 
filled his own glass again. 

“ Go home, Nicky,” Owen said. 

No/" Nick pronounced it slowly, echoing it in the empha- 
tic open circle of his lips, 

Owen diank his wine, 

♦ ♦ 

Emma sat in the kitchen near the double windows, looking 
out. Nick came in and pulled out the light. The rooi.i 
snapped to darkness. Emma looked over her shoulder al 
N‘cL, then back out the window. The chain jangled against 
the bulb tor a moment, then hushed imo silence. Nick drew 
a chair up near Emrna*s. I he chaii scraped against the floor 
like a fingernail across a blackboard. 

ihey sat looking out the window. 

A pale bath of cold light fell in the back yard. On each 
side of the yard was a fence, over one of which drooped the 
branches, still Jeafiess, of a lilac bush. They were black, 
brittle, in the night, twisted snares iii the dark. The back 
stretch of fence sagged in the middle where a couple of boards 
w^ere missing. The gate hung half open on one hinge. Beyond 
llic fence w^as an alley, beyond the alley an empty lot, beyond 
the empty lot the lailroad tracks on a high, level parapet of 
limestone blocks. The season’s first flakes of snow were 
sneaking intermittently across the sky. They Vv^cre small, cold, 
hard. They W’cre a white, powdered crystal across the nig h. 
They coated the hard, brittle branches of the lilac bush, 
edged Uie lop rail of the black fence, brushed tlie yard in 
weedy, uneven ovals. Wind swirled ilicrn across the vacant 
lot. Wind beat them against the hmcslones of the railroad 
tracks. Wind touched them against the black panes of window 
in front of Nick and Emma with a pc'.king sound. 

Nick opened his mouth a couple of ^*mes wi'houl speaking. 
Nick opened his mouth and closed il. His armpits itched. His 
insides rose and tel!, rose and fell, fie fas^uicd the soles of 
his shoos against mo floor. His eyci^ siaicd out the window 
w'Uhc'ul seeing. 

“ Do you know why J canT be a ro d husband io you?” His 
voice was almost a vvhi.sper, hvxirse. His heait beat so hard 
he could hear it He went on, talking r'asl so that he’d get it 
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all out without stopping, blurting it out, gruffly, almost hard- 
boiled. “ I was no good from the time 1 was sixteen. There 
were men and women. A lot of them.” He could hear his 
own voice rush on loudly, scaring him. “Ihcy gave me 
money. I always needed money. Ihcre was every whore and 
slut on West Madison.” He slopped. He waited. 

No sound. No sound, in the room no sound but the wild 
beating of his own heart. 

'I'he wind trod on the roof. The snow crystals pecked at the 
window. 

Inside the room it was so quiet he could hear his conscience 
condemning him, reading ba»'k his sins to him; he could feel 
the rope his conscience had put around his neck. He swal- 
lowed. He stared straight ahead at (he black, snow-streaked 
window without .seeing. His knuckles made loud ix>pping 
sounds as he twisted his fingers madly together. 

That minute went on ... on ... on. .. . 

The only sound. His knuckles cracking, his heart pound- 
ing, his temples thumping against the skin of his forclicad. 

Window. Me. Emma. I old her. 

Emma’s chair squeaked a hltle. 

Nick started and began to tremble. His foiehead was hot. 
A shiver ran up his buck and shook him. 

The cords on tlmma's neck svvclled. She could icci the tears 
lump up 111 her throat. Her mind repealed his Wv)rds, cclioed 
them through her consciousness, sent iheni, Slowly, one by 
one, through her mmd. 

From—the — time 

I — was — sixteen 

for better, for worse , . « 
sluts 

for richer for poorer . . , 
men 

in sickness and in health . . . 

whores 

forbetterforworse 

lots — of 

for richer f or poorer 
them 

in sickness and in htalth. 

Thev sat starine out the window. That minute went on an 
hour, a day, a year. 
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Njcic WAiTFD on the corner for Emma. She came along the 
sidewalk toward him. Ihe wind blew her skirt and she held 
the brim ol her hat with her hand, He looked down at her 
and she said hallo, removing her hat and shaking her hair 
back, over her shoulders. She took his arm and they walked 
on. He took seciet side glances at her. She leaned toward 
him slightly as they walked. 

rhey went into the restaurant and ordered dinner. “ It’s 
nice, Nicky, to eat downtown and not to have to fix supper,” 
she said, and the waitress brought the soup. Nick glanced at 
her and lowered his eyes. She looked across the table at 
hiiii. His eyes, with the spoon tilted to nis lips, were looking 
at her, j.eriously, childishly grave. A pang of emotion 
squeezed at her. All duiing the meal het eyes looked at him 
protectively. 

1 hey went to a show and then home. Nick turned on the 
light and stood looking at her with his hand still on the switch. 
E^mma raised licr e>es. . , . 

} iflaa her eyes and read in his lineaments the guilt he 
bore. . , . 

She walked quickly into the kitchen. She ran the cold water 
and got a diink. Moving to the w'indow to pull down the 
shades she stood there a moment looking out with her band 
on the sill. 

. . If you want to call it off, Emma —I don't see why you 
hang around. 1 ain’t no good.” 

“I love you, Nicky. 1 hat's all 1 know. That's all that 
matters. Nothing else matters. , . 

Hci eyes filled with tears. She blinked hard. She stared, 
unseeing, down into the moon-flooded and vacant back yard. 
Over the fence leaned the branches of the lilac bush. They 
were heavy with the twisted giecn k*io:s of buds. Her eyes 
focused on the green buds without sedng them. The slim 
branches, the buds full to ou^^llllg, swam in me tears of her 
eyes. .She walked from the window, forgetting to draw the 
shades, and into the front room. 

Nick sUvoJ by the ladio. He turned and IcHiked over his 
shoulder at her. Standing in the doorway she smded quickly 
W'hen he glanced at her. “ Want to Iwar the radio he asked. 
She nodded her head without an>.wenng . . . 
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Marfd as he was, he seemed the goodliest man, . . . 

The radio button clicked on. Music filled the room. Emma 
moved across the room swiftly to him. Her hair swayed on 
her shoulders as she walked. She stood next to him. She 
didn't speak but put her arms up around him. They kissed. 
He put his face down against her hair and her neck and clung 
to her. He could smell the sweet and clean odour of her 
skin. Ho could smell the soap she used. He clung to her, 
“ Emma I Emma 1 

This love of mine goes on and on . 

Nick turned the radio down and grinned. “ Kind of loud, 
huh?” 


I ask the sun and the moon — the stars that shine — 
Whaf s to become of it? 

This love of mine. 

They lay in bed. Oh, I love you. I love you. Oh, please, 
please. Why does life have to be like this? God, if there is a 
God, help me. Please help me. What have I done? Help me. 
No, don't help me. Help him. Please, please, God. I love 
him so. Please, God. You don't know what it's like. Loving 
somebody so much — ^please, God, please. I don't mean to be 
a baby, but please, please. ^ 

She lay clenching her teeth, holding the tears inside of her, 
letting them dram down through her, begging. Slowly she 
felt with her hand for him, touched his airn, her fingers falling 
on the rise and swell of his muscle. A thrill ran through her, 
making her shiver. She clenched her teeth. Oh, please! She 
moved her hand down over his muscle, curious, affectionately. 
Her fingers moved over his forearm, across the slight rough- 
ness of the curled hairs there. Her fingers smoothed the hairs, 
mussed them, smoothed them. Nicky ! Nicky ! She lifted his 
arm and put it around her. It came over limp, lay in a limp 
half circle around her. 

He lay, his hair mussed on the pillow, his eyes staring at 
the ceiling. Her face was pressed against his shoulder. Her 
eyes were clamped tight. He could feel her breath against his 
arm. Her hair touched his cheek, tickling it. On the roof was 
rain. Her voice whispered, pleaded, in the dark. “Couldn't 
we try? Couldn't you . . He moved his hand down along 
her body to her waist. He could feel her shiver under his 
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touch. He drew her, unheatedly, toward him. She strained 
against him. She was whimpering. Her lips were fastened to 
his. He accepted the kiss. Nicky! Nicky! 

What in hell’s wrong with me! My God, what’s wrong 
with me! He lay limp in her tight embrace. Damn you! 
Damn you! His arms, not tight, grew tired. His body felt 
cramped, unexcited. You dirty louse. He lay another minute 
in the straining circle of her arms. I'hen slowly, unnoticeably, 
ho drew away from her . . . then farther away ... no use. 
They lay apart in the bed. 

On the dresser glowed numbers in a bright yellow-green 
aura, with the hands spread far apart. On the roof was the 
rain. Outside was the night. The hands of the clock. The 
small hand and the large hand stretched away from each 
other. The large hand fanning slowly, moving farther away, 
ihe dark. The rain. The night. 

Live fast, die young and have a gooddooking corpse. Ha- 
haha. That's funny. Goddamn funny. Forget it! Yeah . , . 
forget it. Yeah! The tattoo of the rain on the roof. Drum- 
ming. Trying to gel through. The clock. It made no noise in 
the dark. It moved, green-yellow, in the dark. 

When he thought she was asleep Nick slipped out of the 
bed and dressed quietly. He let himself out the back door and 
into the slow drizzle of rain. A fragrance, rain-bom, scented 
the night. The rain misted his hair. In the night his hair 
began to lift and curl. He walked aiound, slump-shouldered 
in the rain and the night. 

What the Christ! 

I guess I did it. 

1 guess 1 screwed her up. 


57 

Ni( K c\MF down the alley and ihroii. h the back gate on his 
way home from work. Across the wdk in front of him the 
branches of the lilac bush, now blossom -heavy, hung over 
the fence from the yard next door, 7'hey moved their purple 
colour in front of him, gently, and lifted their scent up to 
him. Nick broke olT several of the Hower-hsavy branches and 
carried them up the steps and into the house. ‘ Look, Emma, 
the lilacs are blooming.” 

Emma’s eyes, smiling at him. dropped to the flowers, then 
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lifted back to his, wide, grave. Yes . . . the lilacs are bloom- 
ing.” 

She took them from his hands. Their fingers touched fona 
moment. 

She dished up the food and set it on tlie table. They sat 
down to eat. 

Emma only picked at the food on her plate. As soon as they 
had finished she said, “ I’m going to see Mom/’ and, pulling 
on her hat, stroking her hair back over her shoulders with 
both hands, she went out. 


* * 

Emma opened the door softly. In the low light from a 
shaded lamp she could see her mother silting in a corner, old, 
alone. Her head .was bowed. Dim light showed on the grey- 
ing hair. The eyes under wrinkled lids were looking down at 
the veined and folded hands Her w'hole body in its black old 
dress slumped on the chair, leaned tow'ard the long dead 
past. She now reached to the table for the glass that stood 
near the quart bottle of beer. She drew it over to her lap and 
sat sUvring at it. The brown liquid took dull highlight from 
the lamp. I'hc old eyes looked into the beer, down past the 
foam. 

Emma closed the door softly and stood leaning back against 
its panels. ” Mom.” 

The old face looked up across the table at her. 

“Emma . . . Emma.” 

“ Mom.” 

Emma moved quickly to the low chair where her mother 
sat. 

“ Mom.” 

She stood ga/ing down at her mother wi;h wide, fiK:htenccI 
little-girl eyc'^. 

Her mother put the glass back on to the table and pushed 
it away from her. ” I w^as just drinking a bit so that I could 
sleep,” she said. 

Emma leaned over and put her arms around her mother. 
She slipped down on her mother’s lap. The old woman's arms 
went tightly aiound her. She could feel the bony fingers 
through her dress, clutching her. “ Mom . . . Mom. . , .” She 
lay in her mother’s arms, crying softly. The old woman held 
her, rocking gently on the chair with her. Their heads 
lay close together. Their arms encircled each other. 1 he old 
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woman was crying too. They were hot tears. Tears down a 
wrinkled face. They struck, almost .scalding, against Emma's 
face, against her dress. “ My girls do conic to see me now 
and then,*’ the old woman said against Emma’s hair and her 
neck. “ Meitie kleine Mtidchen . . . my little Emmikc,” she 
said, rocking back and forth with Emma held on her lap. 

At last her mother drew one arm from around Emma. She 
fumbled in her pocket and pulled out a handkerchief. With 
it she wiped the tears off her cheeks, rheii she palled it gently 
against Emma’s face, drying her tears. 

Emma Jay in her mother’s arms with her head against her 
mother’s shoulder, no longer crying. Her breath caught, occa- 
sionally, in her throat and made her gasp. Her mother rocked 
back and forth and stroked Emma’s hair with her skinny 
fingers, “ ihere, there! Emmike. . . Her mother drew 
l.inma’s hands down into her lap and held them. Emma could 
feel the thinness, the coldness, the bonines.s of her mother’s 
hands. She turned them over and looked down at their palms. 
“ Mom, you worked so hard for us. You did so many tags. 
You look in w'ashing.” She looked up into the old and tired 
eyes. She put her arms around her mother and hugged her 
tightly, clung there. Then, quickly, she got up. From her 
pcKkct she unfolded .some bills. “Heie, Mom ’ She thrust 
them into her mother’s hands. I'hc tired old eyes looked down 
at them. 

“Oh, Emma, this is too much!” She pushed the tw^o ten- 
dollar bills and the tive-doilai bill back at F-mma. 

“ You keep it. Mom.” Again Emma kissed her mother 
and went quickly towards the door 

vShe .saw the panels of the door in front oi her. She turned 
and moved quickly back to her mother, almost running. She 
put her arms around her mother and kissed her again without 
speaking, picssing her lips h. d aj.ainsl her mother’s thin and 
ciackcJ lips. Ihcn she went light out. 

At home, that night, Emma lay in bed, propped up on one 
elbow. The rooiy was black. I he cl^ak of blackness settled 
hcavdy on cverytiiiug, covimng everything like warm W'ool. 
'Die oblong cut of window was silver wilh black behind it. 
The foui panes let in some of the chiomium lucunlight. There 
was a squuc of it on the llooi near the bed. Poikchop lay 
culled in it, sleeping. In the room Oi^-cts stood up black 
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.with highlights of moonlight on them. The foot of the bed. 
A chair. Ihe dresser. On top of the dresser the lilacs in their 
;Vase. They were black. As if sculptured from ebony. The 
clock dial showed its yellow-green radium: 11 . . . 12. . , . The 
clock. The bed. I'he black lilacs. 

Emma sat propped up in bed looking at Nick lying on his 
back, sleeping. The vagrant patches of moonlight that had 

sifted into the room fell across his high cheekbones, got lost 

in the mussed black curls on his forehead. One of his hands 
was out from under the covers and lay across his stomach. 

His shoulders were square, swelling at their ends into the 

muscles of his arms. The straps of his underwear top went 
across them. His chest rose and fell with his even amd rhythmi- 
cal breathing. Emma looked at him deeply, drawing him into 
herself. Her eyes moved across his face, slowly, back and 
forth. Her eyes looked at every mussed black curl on his 
head. Her eyes looked at his ears, pointed slightly, and the 
innocent little-boy face asleep on the pillow. Her lips smiled 
faintly, sadly. She looked at the forehead splashed with one 
broad spot of moonlight. She looked at the high, square 
cheekbones, the deep hollows of shadow under them. In the 
night, far olf, a train whistle blew, scmling a stab into her. 
She reached and stroked his forearm, smoothing the insigni- 
ficant hairs there. 

Night, Darkness. Yellow-green glare of the clock dial: 1 
. . . 2 . . . Lilacs outlined in black. Emma's Ungers twisted 
in the curls of Nick’s hair, slowly, over and over. She looked, 
with wonder, at his face. Her heart contracted, expanded, in 
rhythm with his breathing. Her forefinger Iracwl the outline 
of one of his sHghiiy arched and slowly tapering eyebrows. 
Her fingers slipped through his hair again, felt its curly ends 
slide through them. Her fingers smoothed his hair back from 
his forehead, smoothed it back, fell the warmness of his fore- 
head under them. She leaned over quietly and kissed him. 
Lowering herself in the bed she put her head against his 
chest, against his heart. She listened, cuiiously, to its beating, 
lying there with one arm around him. In the moon- square at 
the foot of the bed Porkchop dreamed, whined frightenedly, 
tried to shake off the fearful dream. His muscles jerked con- 
vulsively. 

The darkness. The clock dial; 2 . . , 3. . . . The black lilacs. 

Emma looked at Nick, drawing his features down into her. 
She looked at his lips, peacefully and slightly parted. She 
bent her head. Her hair, dark against the moonlight, fell 
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around her face. Her lips touched his. Against the window- 
pane the lilacs stood up full-blossomed and black. 


• « * 

In the morning Emma came out into the kitchen wearing 
her blue housecoat. Her face was lighlly brushed with powder. 
Her hair, loose, flowtsd curly about her neck and shoulders. 
Nick looked at her with large eyes. “ Gee, you look pretty ! ” 

She fixed breakfast and made his lunch. She sat across the 
table looking at him with her no-colour eyes. 

Nick pushed back the chair and got up to go to work. Her 
eyes rose with him and stood in his. He picked up his lunch 
and came around the table to where she sal. He leaned over 
and kissed her lips. Ho moved toward the kitchen door and, 
sitting as he had left her, she watched him, looked at the broad 
shoulders and the black head. His hand touched the door- 
knob, opened the door, 

“ Nickyr’ 

Nick turned around at the sound of her voice calling him 
back from the door. 

“What's ihe mailer, hou?” he asked gently, smiling a little. 

Emma gor up quickly and met him at the door. “ Kiss me, 
Nicky! Kiss me hard.” 

He put his arms around her. He kissed her lips hard. He 
:oiild feel her lips moving tightly on his. saying, “ I love you, 
Nicky.” One of his hands went up under her breast and 
tightened. Her hand came on top of his, pushing it down 
slowly, forcefully. His fingers slid down aw^ay from her breast, 
DVcT her ribs and off her figure, “ No, Nicky, no,” she said. 
■‘I'his has got to be real.” She was holding his hands in hers, 
bolding him away from her and looking at him. Her eyes 
moved back and forth and then up and down across his face. 
iJhe looked at his hair, his nose, his lips. She looked for the 
ibadow^s under his high cheekbones. Then her eyes were look- 
ing into him, w^ere fastened into his if tied there. And 
lust a faint smile whispered around her bps. Her fingers re- 
leased his, slowly, with a pressing, a carc'jsing touch. “ Smile 
it me, Nicky.” 

They stood apart, looking at each other. “ Now go to work, 
Nicky,” she said quietly. 

She closed the door and stood with her back pressed against 
t, her head back against the panels. Her eyes w'eie clenched 
;ight. Tears forced their wav out and down past her lashes, 
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She called Porkchop who came to her quickly, wagging his 
tail and jumping against her legs. She bent down and patted 
the dog. Her lingers on his yellow head were cold, impersonal, 
withdrawn. She opened the door and let him out. She dosed 
the door and again she stood with her back to it. She stood 
staring into the room. She moved away from the door and 
toward the stove. Ihe back ol' her hand touched the coilee- 
pot as if to feel if it were still warm. 

^ * m 

Nick came dow'n the alley on his way from w'ork that even- 
ing whistling Always. Lindci- his arm he cained a box of 
candy for Emma. When he came into the back yard. Pork- 
chop jumped against his legs and scratched frantically. Then 
Porkchop ran halfway toward the steps and back to Nick, 
again jumping against his legs and scratching. “ Get down ! 
Get down!’* Nick yelled. Porkchop ran up the steps and 
disappeared on the second floor landing. When Nick got to 
the top of the steps Porkchop was whining and scratching at 
the boards in tionl of the door. ‘'Hey! get out of there!” 
Nick yelled. 'Fhe dog paid no attention to him but kept 
scratching, kept putting his nose against the crack midei the 
door. 

Nick pushed him away wdth his foot and put his key into 
the lock. To open the door he had to lean against it so that 
the key would turn. Holding the box oi candy imdei one 
arm he turned the key in the lock. As he did so and as the 
door cracked open he noticed that the kitchen shades were 
drawn down to the sill. 1 hen he slifleued. 1 he door came 
wider open iindei hi.s hand. The smell of gas crept to him 
across the sill like a shadow. He flung the door open. He 
stood paralysed, the smell of gas twisting up into his nostrils. 
He dropped the box of candy. He rushed into the kitchen, 
beyond the kitchen, ran into the bedroom. “ Emma ! 
Emma!” 

She w'as there. .She lay on the bed in her blue housecoat. 
Her lips were parted slightly, as if she smiled. Hei face, her 
neck and throat, her bate arms were ghastly while, ashy. Her 
lips stood up pink from her ashy-white face. Ihcv were the 
pink of rose petals. Hei eyes were clo.sed, the lids drawn 
down over them like thin curves cf wax. Her lashes drooped 
down from them, over her while cheeks. Her hatr was mussi. J 
on the neatly spread bed coverlet. Jt was in a cloud about her 
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head. She was all hair and eyes. She lay on her back. Her 
arms were at her sides, spread away fiom her body a little, 
with her fingers curled up toward her palms. Ihe shade was 
drawn down to the sill. An unnatural half-dusk stood in the 
room. In their \ase on the dresser the lilacs drooped on their 
stems. 

“ Emma ! Emma 1 ” 

Nick stood in the middle of the room. The gas fumes 
twisted around him. They twirled up his nose. From the 
kitchen came the steady hiss of gas. Nick ran into the kitchen. 
All the burners were turned on. The oven door and the broiler 
door were stretched open. Nick staggered toward the stove. 
The half-sweet smell of the gas gagged in his nose and throat. 
His eyes smarted. He twisted the burners oil. He fought for 
his breath and ran back into the bedroom. He pulled the shade 
up. It went up noi.sily and twirled around and around at the 
lop. He tried to get the window open. It wouldn t come up. 
With his fist and his forearm he broke out the panes. Fresh 
air poured in through the jagged and broken glass. His arm 
came away bloodv. He ran into the kitchen again and opened 
the windows there and in the front room. 

Ho rushed back into the bedroom. For a second he stood 
by the bed looking down; then he knelt with his arms around 
Emma, pulling at hci, trying to lift her. 

“Emma! Emma!'’ 

She fell out of his arms, slipped back against the bed, stiff, 
cold. He tried to wrap her arms around him, he tried to make 
them bend at the elbow, he tried to uncurl her fingers from 
their tight, half-cupped position. He touched her lace, trying 
to move her head. Her neck was stiff. Her skin was cold. 
When he touched her cheek his fingers sank in and left a 
discoloured spot Her hair curled on the bedspread. Nick 
knelt beside the bed. Beyond his shoulders and his back her 
hands lay still', the palms turned up, ^mply, the fingers curled 
inward a Jillle. At his feet Porkchop had Nick s pant cuff 
fastened between his teeth and was shaking his head hard, 
back and forth. The dog whined and shook, shook and 
whined. Porkchop sto(xl with his feet braced against the floor, 
pulling at Nick's pant cuff. 

Nick knelt beside the bed With his arms tightened around 
Emma's still' body and his face piesscd against her neck and 
her >till breast. 

1 did Jt, Emma. 1 killed you. I killed you 
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Emma didn’t have anything to do with him now. He couldn’t 
see her like that. He just stood outside against a wall, miser- 
able, holding his hat in his hand. Outside, half a block away 
from the funeral parlour, hidden by the building, his back 
and shoulders pressed against the wall so that none of them 
would see him. Outside with his hat in his hand. With his 
head down and his eyes, deep with agony, watching. Inside 
she would be with her empty hands turned up and her fingcp 
curled in. With her ashen white face and her pink lips in 
the ashen face smiling a little. W'ith her curly hair mussed 
about her head and her iio-colour eyes closed down tight. 
Candles trembling their flames on long wax tapers the colour 
of her cheeks. Flowers stuck in vases and standing on the 
floor. 

No lilacs. No, no. Please, no lilacs. 

1 did it, Emma, 1 kille^l you. 

His body waited. His insides waited. Quiet as night. Trem- 
bling like tlie flames on their candles. Twilight like the solemn 
dimness inside the chapel. 

Please forgive me, Emma — please 

He wailed. Nothing to give. No prayer. Empty like her 
hands, turned, palms up. Empty as her uo-co^pur eyes under 
the waxen lids. 

He closed his eyes. A shiver passed through him, shaking 
him violently. He clenched his teeth and lightened his lips. 

Emma — Emma ! 

At last he Opened his c>es. He stood pressed against the 
wall, slumped against it. Sag ol a scarecrow. Eyes of a dog, 
beaten. 

A car at the curb. Another. Low. Black. The smoke of 
the exhaust breathing close to the asphalt, purple in the dull 
day. The driver’s hand coming out the window to open the 
back door, his hand white against the dark body of the limou- 
sine. The driver in his dark clothes helping someone out of 
the car. Her mother. Her two sisters. 'I’hnM* black-cloihed 
figures in front of the f jperal parioiif. Three, yet one. Cling- 
ing together. Mrs. Schultz almost unable to stand, the black 
veil hiding all of her face, trembling about her neck in the 
low breeze, her black dress falling almost to her shoelops. 
Margie and Kate supporting her, leading her slowly toward 
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where Emma and the candles and the Howers were. ICate 
with her arm around her mother. Margie holding her too, 
saying, over and over, “ Ma, Ma, please, Ma. , . Tears 
rolling down both sides of her face as she said it, her tight 
yellow curls trembling from under the front of her black hat 
and on her forehead as she walked with her mother toward 
the door. 

Each figure sent a stab through him . . . / did it I did it. 
Behind the three women Charlie and Mr. Olsen, carrying 
their hats in their hands, their heads bowed. From the other 
car, coming now behind Mrs. Schultz and her daughters, Ma 
Romano and her family. Ma had her head turned down, her 
chin shoved into the collar of her black coat, her hand holding 
a handkerchief up to her nose and mouth. Ma walking swiftly 
in past the oak doors. Behind her came Ang. A man stopped 
on the sidewalk, took off his hat and waited, politely, for 
them to go into the chapel. Ang stopped stockstill on the 
sidewalk. She stood looking up at the building, its pressed 
and twisted architecture, with her arms held tightly at her 
sides. She stared, wild-;:yed, for a moment. She put both 
hands up to her eyes, shielding them, and sobbed, swaying a 
little. Julian put his arm around her and walked with her 
toward the door. Nick, seeing her, again clamped his eyes 
tight, clenched his teeth. She staggered toward the door, lean- 
ing on Julian. Behind Julian came Rosemary, Last of all 
came Aunt Rosa. Her jolly face was a twisted and wrinkled, 
red and fat old-lady tacc. She stood outside, indecisively, 
looking up and down the sidewalk as if she were searching 
for him, and then went in. 

Nick waited. 

It's so long — Sicky — a year 

ril be right where you left me- -waiting for you 

Kiss me, Nicky 

Now go to work, Nicky 

Numbness folded in around him. 

m * * 

The sad-coloured hearse pulling slowly to the curb, long 
and gloomy in front of the funeral parlour. The other cars 
lining up behind it, the flower car and two others. Now the 
undertaker in his business black, in his white shirt and black 
tic, opening the doors. Novv they came, the family. Mom 
Schultz held up by her crying daughleis Her hands in fists 
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up at either side of the black veil where her mouth was. 
Charlie aud Mr. Olsen still with their heads down, still with 
their hats in their hands, walking automatically, Ma Romano, 
Ang and Rosemary, with their heads twisted away and their 
faces hidden. Julian walking stiff and straight. Aunt Rosa 
again looking up and down the sidewalk with squinted and 
puffed eyes, then getting into the car. A few splashes of rain 
falling on Nick’s forehead like autumn leaves unloosening 
from a tree. Two women passing him on the sidewalk with 
heavy brown shopping bags ol groceries, saying, The poor 
things!” saying, “ Jl’s such a small funeral,” saying, “It must 
be a sister or a brother,” saying. “ When my Joe died we gave 
him a big funeral. We spent every cent ol the insurance on 
the funeral. We had twenty cars. And the flowers! Why, 
you never saw so many floweis!” saying, I think you should. 
It’s little enough you can do.” 

In the two cars they W'aited. Behind the hearse the heaped 
flower car. Pink, puiple, white. Now through the chapel 
doors 

In the cars women's heads in black leaned togvdhcr crying. 
Mrs, Schultz, Kate, Margie. xMa Romano and Ang. Julian 
staring straight ahead at the back of the driver’s head. Rose- 
mary with her body leaned far to the side ol the seal, her face 
toward the window, her c>es staring out at automobiles pass- 
ing along the street. Aunt Rosa hunched m the car, still 
looking for Nick. 

The grey-over sky. Through the chapel doors 

The grey casket being carried out. 

Nick leaned ag.ainsr the wall and closed his eyes, unashamed 
of the tears that ran down his cheeks. 

The grey casket being canied acros«; the sidewalk. A little 
girl skating along the rain-dcited sidewalk — — :.*ruiinu 
— her hair streaming, her head turned back, her eyes looking 
back curiously. 

The little girl skated past Nick, The cars, black, slowa silent 
in the slow' slant of rain-mist that was welting down tiie pave- 
ments, pulled away from the Unicral p.ulour past him, carry- 
ing Emma dv\a}. Irom him foie/cr. He watcliecJ tiie slow c.irs 
go, saw' them Uirn the corner. 

“Good-bye, Emma, good-bye ” 
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Each year the city's dead torso gives birth. 

Each year the stillborn of the city roam in the night. 
Winter or fall, spring and summer 
Each year o number is given, a lime, 

A place, and a whispered word. 

Each year the ciop ripens. 
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Hr cotTRDN’T go back to the flat. He went (o Owen’s. Owen 
slept on the couch and Iclt him tnc bcurooni ail to himself. 
While Owen was at work he sal in ihe Iront room, staring at 
the walli or oiil the window on to the bouievard. When Owen 
was home Nick sai staling at the flower pattern in the lUg 
and didn’t talk. Or he io».ked himself up in the bathroom. It 
was a dream. It hadn’t happened. He would wake up. Just 
a bad dream. He passed his hand over his eyes again. Just 
a nightmare. He rubbed his hands over his forehead, trying 
To get the numbness out of it, tr>ing to Miiooth the dull head- 
ache away. Keep your face .'»lill. Keep your body still. No 
matter wshat. Don’t crack. Not in front tif Owen, don’t ciack. 
Ju.st a dream. It never happened. He slaied at the wall. 

For three days he was like this, numb, dull, feeling the 
unreality of everything, the silent. drc:'mlike quality. For 
three clays he w’as silent; then he sat grinding his teeth, crack- 
ing his knuckles, hearing the loud popping sound they made. 
He was conscious of Owen's ^ad eyes staring across the room 
at him. 

Nick stood up quickly. Flis face was twisted with pain. He 
went to the sofa and sat down. “ Get me something to drink. 
Owen ” His hands were Uenibling on his knees. 

He heard Owen go out the door. He leaned over and 
fastened his teeth into the fist of one hand, fastened them 
down. Hard, hard! He w'as still silting like that Avhen Owen 
came in with the bottle. 

His hands shook, taking the bottle to his lips. 

He finishcti it in ten minutes. Get me something to drink. 
Owen, get me somcliinig to drink!” It was halt whining, half 
crying. 


* « 
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After ten days of it he passed out cold on the bed, Owen 
undressed him and spread the covers up over him. 

At the end of two weeks he pulled himself together a little. 
Pale, shaken, he dressed himself .with trembling hands, 
washed his face in cold water. Not bothering to comb his hair 
he walked past Owen and out the door. 

Ho climbed the stairs at 1113 South Peoria and went in. All 
of their eyes picked him up, sympathetic, pitying eyes. He 
stood in the door a minute. Then he walked through the 
house to the bathroom. He turned on the cold waver, fast as 
it would go. Ho slapped water against his face automatically. 
He rubbed soap into the palms of his hands and brought the 
lather up to his face. I he soa^? smelled of Emma. He sat on 
the toilet stool and bawled. 

He was in there a long time. When he came out his face 
was pale and mask -like. Me looked at Julian, no one else. 
“Hey, do me a favour, will you?'’ 

On the street he said, “Drive me over there to get my 
clothes.” They got into Julian's second-hand hold. Thev 
bumped over the Halsted Street carline to 57tli Street. Nciiher 
of them spoke all the way. Julian drove the car up in front 
of the apartment. Nick shoved the key at Julian, “ Get them 
for me — ^huh?” 

Julian was gone a long time. When he canae out he had al! 
of Nick’s clollics. “ Did you gel mv hightop bools? fheyVe 
under a pile of old newspapeis in the closet. C^ct them!” 

Julian went back for them, Nick saw the light hash on. 
two oblongs of it where the windows were. Then he saw the 
wall go black again and Julian was on (he curbstone alongside 
the car. Julian in next to him. “ Did you look m them?” 
Nick asked roughly. 

“ What would i want to look in them for?” 

“ You're so damn nosey.” 

» • ♦ 

Back at his mother’s house lie went to the beriroom. set Ihc 
bools on the floor, <iug down into one of them and got Uic 
gun. He stood staring at it a long time. Then he put it m his 
pocket. He rolled his clothes in newspaper and pul them 
under his arm. He walked out of the bedroom and out of the 
house. Their eyes, contorted with pity, followed him. 

He went back to Ow'sn's place. Putting his clothes that were 
still WTdpped in newspaper on Owen’s bed, he wont lluough 
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the apartment and to the door. Owen sat on the couch with 
his hands in his lap, watching Nick. Nick twisted his head 
around at Owen. Goddamn it, don’t ask me where I’m 
going!” He walked out 

41 • 

He was drunk all the time. For a month he dragged around 
West Madison. South State. North Clark. West Madison 
again. He made every joint on the damn street. He told 
Butch and Sunshine and Juan to leave him alone. They didn’t 
get sore. They shrugged their shoulders and let him alone. 
He went lone wolf, drunk ail the time. He picked up broads 
and gave them what they wanted. Nellie was still around 
and still chasing after him. If he went broke he bummed 
money off of her. She whined about it but she shelled out to 
him whenever she had it. She begged him to come and live 
with her. He’d laugh at her and icll her, sure, when he was 
real hard up; then he’d ask her for money. With her money 
he bought diinks down on the street. 

One night when he was sloppy drunk at a bar someone sat 
down across from him. “I’ve been looking for you, Nick. 
Fve been damn worried about what had happened to you — 
alter 1 heard.” Nick looked up blcary-cyed. Grant. Nick’s 
eyes snapped to anger. “Look — Fm getting along all right, 
see. Can the lecture!” 

“Cigarette?” Grant asked. Nick acted as if he didn’t hear 
him. Grant lit a cigarette: then he hi another and laid it 
where Nick could get it. He put his hand out and tapped 
Nick’s shoulder hard. “ Tough luck, pizon,” he said. 

” Get out of here, you souoJabilch, will you! Leave me 
alone 1” 
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Turn fTP, W3S sober and <oyc\ sore at the w^hole goddamn 
world. 

lake what you want! Don’t let noihing stand in your 
way! 

What do 1 want? he asked himself bitterly. 

Plenty of money. Fasv moitey A good time. Yeah, that’s 
right. Lots of money and lots of good times. 

Take what you want! 
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He walked along mad. Damn mad. Mad at the whole 
world. Hell of a world . . . hell of a world. 

He saw a cop who looked something like Riley get into a 
squad car. 

He ground his teeth. 

He wandered into the Pastime, looking for some of the 
guys. Butch was there. Nick skipped the preliminaries; he 
didn't even say hallo. “ You want to work?" he asked. Butch 
put his stick down oil the table. “ What? Now?" 

“ Yes — ^now!” 

Butch grinned. “Say, fellow, it's broad daylight 1 What 
are you trying to do — commit suicide?" 

Nick grabbed the lapels oi Butch's coat and twisted until 
his fingers became fists. “Don't say that I" he yelled. 

Butch wasn't smiling any rnoic. “Hey, take it easy!" he 
warned, pulling Nick's fingers out of his coal lapels. “ What's 
eating you anyway?" 

“Nothing! Goddamn it! Nothing!" Nick shou'ed. 

He went on to West Madison, squinting against the after- 
noon sun, looking for a customer. 

It didn't lake him long before he spotted a guy w'ith creases 
in his pants and his shoes shined. Nick tailed him down Skid 
Row, sizing him up. Then in broad daylight with several 
people on the street Nick grabbed him, slrangle-hold from 
behind, and dragged him toward the alley. “Come on, lork 
over! And make it snappy !” 

The man didn't make a sound. He obeyed quickly and 
meekly, his hands shaking as he passed the billfold to Nick. 
Nick took the billfold with his free hand. He luflled it open. 
His eyes glanced angrily at the two one-dollar bills. Because 
the fellow didn^t have more than tluit Nick hit him and let 
him go. 

Later that afternoon on West Madison The Rid edged up to 
Nick and started telling him about what bum luck he was 
having, how a horse had cleaned him right after he won at 
craps, how he was dead broke — ho slipped his thumb in under 
his belt — “ Christ, 1 didn’t cat to-day yet." Nick didn't catch 
it so The Kid came out with it, plain. “Hey, Nick—" his 
voice got servile, his eyes looked sideways from under the 
brim of the hat, “ could you pop for some coffee and I’ll pay 
you back? You know I'll pay you back." 

Nick said sure and they went to the Nickel Plate where 
Nick bought him a full meal. They had hardly started to eat 
when The Kid followed up, catching Nick when he felt gener- 
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ous. How about letting me have the price of a flop? You’ll 
get it back — I’ll hit at poker to-monow — yoiril gel it back.” 

Nick put a half-dollar on the table and said, ” Forget it.” 

Squint came in. Nick looked at him coolly. Whatcha 
say» Nick?” Squint asked nervously. The lid of his disfigured 
eye quivered. ” Oh, okay,” Nick said. It \\as the first time 
he had talked to Squint since Squint had tried to knife him 
and Owen hud bandaged his hand. Squint immediately began 
talking about a drunk he had been on. Telling about it he 
happened to glance up from the table. “ I gotta >cram,” he 
said. Nick looked where Squint’s good eye was staring. He 
saw Riley going down the floor toward the food. Nick's mind 
flooded with one thought; he killed three men. He stared at 
him as if he were trying to look a hole in him. 

He belter not mess with me! He bettei not say nothing to 
me! J got my protection along. Boy! How I’d like to! 

Nick looked at the big paws, one in front of the plate in a 
half-closed fist and one wrapped around the fork. Imme- 
diately he remembered the hard, siedge- hammer rabbit 
punches Riley had landed lime alter time against his neck. 
Nick dropped his eyes to the police bell st:apped across Riley's 
elephant hips. He looked at the three notches, and at the row 
of bullets iasletied to the back (>f the belt. It made him feel 
like pulling a job. It made him soie all over. He got up and 
stamped out of the cafeteria. 

i|> 

The next evening Nick sal wiih Butch, Sun‘'iiinc and Juan 
getting them and himself drunk. 

Butch said, “ What’s been eating you lately, anyway?” 

Nick said, “Not a godJamn thing!” 

Sunshine, putting his hand on t'nc sleeve of Nick’s coat, said, 
” You ain't foolin' us, Nick. Honest, man, something’s 
wrong, 'fake it easy, man. Yon’s killin’ yo’sclf’’ 

Nick pulled his arm away angtily. He turned his face up 
miMn and stared at them “What the Christ’s wrong! What 
are yon guys beci'ing ahoiU'.' I’m buying, ain’t I vSit there 
and drink!” He looked at them wiih hard, almo-^t hostile eyes, 
” And keep quid !” 

Juan shrugged slowiv. Butch and Sunshine IvK^ked at each 
other. Nick lifted !iis glj.s. iukI grinned at hi' p'N. 

Ihc diiriks came again Nick lifted his glacs “1 tve fast, 
die voung and have a good-looking corpse!” he said. 
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The drinks came ajjjain. A new song had hit the juke boxes. 
In the tavern it pounued out loudly : 

To-night — I mustn’t think of her. 

Music, Maestro, please! 

“Let's drink — let's drink!” Nick said. 

To-night / must forget how much I need her. 

So Mister Leader, play your lilting melodies. . . , 

“ Let’s get out of here,” Nick said. 

They went to another tavein. The song chased him out of 
there too. They went to another clip joint and another hot 
spot. The song followed them. 

Nick moved them around. They started complaining. And 
behind Nick m this tavern the jukebox said; 

Swing out — to-night I must forget. 

Music, Maestro, please! 

Nick put a ten-spot on the table. ” Here. Yon guys keep 
the party going. Tm sleepy.” He walked out of the tavein. 

Outside he went along with bts head and shouJoers down, 
in the night, under the beer signs and the rusty fire escapes 
attached to the faces of the flophouse buiklings. He ciossed 
the street and climbed up the curb on the othei side on half- 
drunk legs. He squared back his shoulders, lifted his head, 
hard-boiled. He grinned at the night and tne neon signs and 
the dirty-faced buildings. \ girl was waiting tor him in the 
darkened doorway of the iiansient hotel next door to the 
Pastime. She stepped out of the dark and pul her hand on his 
arm. 

“ Nick.” 

“Yeah, Baby.” He put his ai'-m around her loosely, and 
started patting her back. He lonkcd down into her face. 

“ ANG!” 

” Nick — I had to see you.” 

vSeeing his sister theie on West Madison late at night 
sobered him. “What are you doing here. Ang? WTiat’s up.^” 
He had her by the shoulder and his voice was run through 
with alarm. 

“ I've got to talk to you, Nick.” 

Nick stood on the sidewalk, helpless, not knowing where 
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to take her so that they could talk. She had a handkerchief ia 
her hands and was twisting it around and around her lingers, 
pulling it loose, twisting it around again. 

“Come on,” Nick said. He took her by the aim and started 
down West Madison. 


^ m * 

Owen was silting on the sofa reading a magazine when 
Nick opened the door. Nick pushed his sister mlo the room 
ahead of him. Owen looked up. His face got very re<i. He 
rose and put the magazine down on the sofa behind him. 

“Hey — take a walk, will you?” Nick said. 

Owens* face couldn't get any redder. Looking at Nick and 
x\ng, looking at them with beaten eyes, he went to where his 
coat lad hat lay across a cbair. Ho didn't look back. As 
Ow'cn opened the door to go, Nick said, “ She's my sister.” 

Ang sat on the sofa with her head dov\n. Her fingers pulled 
at the handkerchief. Her fed were drawn together with the 
shoes touching. Nick sat next to her, close to her, and asked 
her gently, “ What’s the matter?” 

“ Nick— 1— I ” 

Her fingers tw'isted the handkerchief. She was silent for a 
long lime with her head down, shadowing her tace. Nick 
looked at her with deep eyes. He rubbed the toe of his shoe 
against the rug, looking at it. “Come on—” he said, very 
gently, “ you can tell me.” 

“Nick--I— ] ” she stopped. Her hand wrapped the 

handkerchief around two fingers hard, like a bandage, and 
pulled it as light as she could. “ I know I can tell you, Nick. 
You're the only one 1 can tell. 1 couldn’t even tell Aunt 

Rosa ” She stopped again, with her lip caught between 

her teeth. But only for a moment. “ I'm going to have a 
baby.” 

Silence hit the room. 

Ang's fingers twisted. ‘ It's Abe’s.” 

Again the room was sileiii. At length Ang said, “ I’ve got to 
get rid of it.” She went on ^wiL'iy llun, ' 1 --1 don't know 
who to go to — what doctor- or what >ou do or anything.” 
Her voice was trembimg again. “You were the only one I 
could ask.” She spoke so low he could hardly heat her. 
“ Please tell me where 1 can go, Nick.” 

“Why do you w'ant to throw the kid down the drain? W'hy 
don’t vou have him?” Nick said, his voice hardening. 
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” I — ^1 can't, Nick. Oh, I can’t. You know Ma — that would 
kill her. Me not married and — and — Abe being Jewish. She 
wouldn’t let me marry him. You know that." 

" You have to live your own life,’’ Nick said, hard-boiled. 
" She lived her life, didn’t she? The hell with her 1 ’’ 

“ No, Nick, I’ve got to think about her,” Ang was turned 
toward him with her hand on top of his. " She’s had so much 
trouble. You know all the trouble she’s had. Pa dying—and 
— and — ^she’s had a lot of trouble." 

“Me — go ahead and say it!” Nick told her. 

Ang shook her head no. She twisted her handkerchief 
around and around, looking at her slim helpless fingers. 

Nick looked at his sister. S^'»mething squeezed inside of him 
and wouldn’t let go. He put his hand on her shoulder. “ I'll 
find out to-moriow about a doctor who’ll do it.” 

m * * 

He walked her to the carline and put her on a streetcar. 
Leaving the corner he heard someone call him. CiranL 

“ Hallo, Grant,” he said. His tone was neither friendly nor 
unfriendly. 

I hey walked for a while in silence. Then Grant said, 
“You’re still on Skid Row, huh?” 

“ Yeah," tonciezisly, trying to discourage Grant. 

“When arc you going to clear out?” Grant iu^keJ, 

“I ain't." 

"Look here, Nick,” Grant said, slowing him down, “ you’re 
just piling up trouble for yourself.” 

“ So what?” 

“Do you w^ant to stay down here all your life? You’ll get 
just like every other bum.” 

“ It's my own goddamn business!” 

“ Emma would surely be proud of you,” Grant said, glanc- 
ing at Nick. 

“Leave her out of ill” Nick snapped. 

That was lousy of me, (}rant thought. “ You need some- 
body to beat hell out of you I” he said. 

“Do I?” Nick said hard, grinning. 

“ Mere than anybody I ever knew! You might get wise to 
yourself if somebody pushed you around a little!” fic had 
his hand tightly clamped on Nick’s shoulder. He could see 
himself taking off his coat, folding it carefully, giving Nick a 
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lesson. Stop dramatizing yourself, Grant, he thought. What 
good with it do? It would only make him sore and you’d 
probably get beaten up. Granfs smile widened. He tightened 
his lips so that Nick wouldn't see it. 

Nick w'as saying, Go ahead — hit me if you want to. I 
wouldn’t hit you back. Go ahead — go ahead!” He said it as 
if he wanted Grant to hit him. 

Grant had him by the shoulder. Grant was shaking him. 
Nick was surprised by the grip ol the hai d, slim fingers biting 
into hjs shoulder. 

“ You’re afraid of life. You couldn’t make an honest living,” 
Grant said. The lingers tightened more. “You're a coward.” 

“ That’s right,” Nick said, licked. 

“ You’re a goddamn fool.” 

“ You’re right.” 

” You’re not a little boy any more. You’re a man. Act like 
a man!” 

Nick was grinning, brittle-bright. 

Grant stopped. “Oh, hell! What’s the use? I’m going.” 

“Yeah—” Nick said, “i’ll see you.” 

He watched Grant walk away, saw him turn the corner. 
Nick stood staring at the empty street. His conscience pricked 
him. 

Nick w'alked around for an hour. Emma . . . Grant . , . 
Ang. . , . Ang . . . Grant . , . Emma. . . . 

Aw, forget it! Don't think about it! 

He walked arounvi for another hour. He didn’t think about 
it so much. He went up to Nellie’s. She was so glad to see 
him that she cried. He Hopped with her all night. 

« * « 

The next evening he dressed himself up. He went down- 
town. Where it said: D^A^N^C^E with the words jerking 

into each other in red and blue neon he went in. Ace sal at 
a large mahogany table wnlh his silver liquor bottle in front 
of him and a cigaieite held to his lips. His baggy eyes looked 
at Nick and the smoke curled up in fioin of tlicm towaiJ 
hLs slightly greying hair. “Hallo. Nick, rhought you were 
dead.” He poured two glasses and motioned to the seat across 
from him. 

Nick sat down and came to the point. “I'm icady to go 
back to work foi vou. I got a favour to ask of you. 1 got a 
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girl in trouble. She’s got to get rid of a bundle.** Ace showed 
his tight lips and his big teeth. “Tve got to have a good 
doctor, I don’t want nothing to happen to her.’* 

Ace took out an Eversharp and scrawled the name without 
saying anything. He pushed the slip of paper across the table 
at Nick with the end of the pencil. 

Nick looked at it and put it in his pocket. “ Thanks, Ace. 
Thanks!” He stood up. 

Ace held up his hand, like it’s nothing. As if he were talking 
to himself he mumbled, *‘ You’re tough and you’re hard and 
you don’t look like a crook . . . don’t look like a crook.” He 
laughed a hollow laugh. Then he said, “ I’m going to put you 
on something new. Dangerous stuff.” His baggy eyes looked 
at Nick. ” In a tight pinch you’ll have to go to bat for your- 
self . . . dangerous stuff.” 

“ Anything you say, Ace,” Nick said. 

“See you to-morrow.” Ace's hollow laugh, tight as a drum, 
followed Nick out. 


« « 

Nick did Ace’s dirty work. Delivering drugs. Bribes. 
Rackets. He made enough money at it to drink and gamble 
as much as he wanted. But he wasn't satisfied. Some restless- 
ness in him sent him around the street jack-rolling and fight- 
ing and getting into drunken brawls. He jack-rolled not be- 
cause he needed the money but iccklcsslv, as if he wanted to 
get caught. And he threw the money away as last as he got 
it. 
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Thk skv dnikened early and unnaturally, taking a slate brown 
colour, almost red. Ilierc was a lull in the air. The stillness 
stirred. Nick sat in the Nickel Plate listening to the big drops 
begin to hit the windows. He saw the windows flash occa- 
sionally as lightning dodged across the sky. The lightning was 
the colour of flashes from the streel trolleys. He sat staring at 
the floor. 

The rain stopped as quickly as it had started. Only the 
sidewalks showed where it had fallen. In the night the neon 
darkened. The thunder still rumbled. 

Nick got up and wxnt down toward the Pa.stime. He moved 
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down the street, the neons throwing redness on his hair and 
shoulders. Ahead of him in the dark he saw some men stand- 
ing in front of a flophouse. A young fellow in tramp clothes 
with a black cowboy hat tilted way over the side of his fore- 
head sat on the fender of a car looking at the doorway. Nick 
went over and asked him, “What happened?” 

“ Some old guy croaked in there.” Nick stood waiting with 
ihe curious crowd. Always their eyes went to the door, 
fhiough the glass was a dirty lobby with a clerk’s cage and 
stairs disappearing up to the layers of twenty-iive-cent rooms, 
rooms just large enough for a bed and chair, partitioned half- 
way up, with chicken wire going the rest of the way to the 
ceiling. 

Nick’s eyes saw the blue legs of a policeman coming down. 
Then hands bolding the ends of a stretcher and the stretcher 
coming down at a sleep angle. A stretcher wrapped in black 
canvas and lied at both ends with a rope. 

The men watched the thing being earned out, slight under 
the canvas. Nick looked too, but he felt noihiug. From under 
ihe canvas the dead man’s Jeet stuck out. They were blood- 
less, stiff. They turned in toward each oilier with the rope 
knoUed tightly around the ankles. 

1 he policeman carried the dead man to the kerb where the 
patrol w'agon was backed. Ihcy shoved tlie stretcher in and 
it banged against the floor. 

The men stood watching the tail-light of the paddy wagon 
move Uowm the street. Then they began to trickle away aim- 
lessly down the sidewalk, under the neon signs, under the fire 
escapes. A couple of the men turned into the first tavern. 

I'he rain began again. It became a slow, steady drizzle. 
Njck lifted his collar against it and walked with his hands in 
fus ptKkets. In tnc sky in front oi him there was lightning, 
harsher now and quicker. The rain came harder, harder. 
Nick ran for it and ducked into tye Pastime. Just inside the 
door was Squint’s ugly face. Nick turned his back and stared 
out the window. 

Butch and Sunshine came over. Butch » ut his elbow on 
Nick's shoulder and leaned on him. N ck lowered his 
shoulder. “ You got a grouch on?” Butch asked. Nick shook 
his head no, without answering, 

“ You look worse than the weather, and that’s sure some- 
thing!” Sunshine looked at him mournfully and puzzled and 
ithen moved over to the pool tables again. 

I Nick stood at the window listening to the steady and mono- 
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tonaus drizzle of the rain. Then, fed up, he walked out into 
it. He went to the doorway of the Nickel Plate. Out of the 
rain at the foot of the steps stood The Kid, dripping wet in 
his baggy second-hand coat several sizes too large for him. 
“Jesus Christ!” he said, “I’m glad to see you. I gotta put 
the bee on you for the night. Christ! — can’t sleep out in 
this!” 

Nick said, “Sure thing, Kid!” and pulled what money he 
had out of his pocket. In his palm there were a quarter and 
two nickels. 

“ Is that all you got?” The Kid asked, as if wondering about 
how Nick would get along. 

“Don’t worry about mel*“ Nick said, and gave The Kid 
the quarter. 

“You’re the only right guy on this whole goddamn street! 
Thai’s no crap, Nick!” The Kid’s eyes crawled and his voice 
licked Nick’s hand. 

Nick laughed, ‘‘ Go get your bed,” he said and went up the 
steps to the Nickel Plate. 

Wtih one of the two nickels he had left he bought a ctip of 
coffee and two doughnuts and took them to a table against the 
window. He put his elbows up on the table and stared out the 
window. The rain beat hard against the dirty pane, and be- 
yond its wrinkled surface Nick could see the fionis of the 
buildings across the street. The rain beat on the sidewalk 
w'ith hissing sounds. And over the street, sorqp of the rain- 
drops got caught in the trolley wires. They beaded there, 
dripped dowm. 

Nick sat with the heavy white cup in front of him. The 
coffee was untouched. There was only one bite out of the top 
doughnut. With out-of-focus eyes Wick sat, thinking, trying 
not to think. 

All the tables began to fill up. The smell of wet and foul 
clothes hung in the damp air. Old shoes squeaked across the 
floor leaving marks. Water soaked in through worn soles. It 
sucked into ragged socks, making feet wet and cold and un- 
comfortable. Men coughed. 

Up the steps of the Nickel Plate an old man haltingly 
climbed. His hair was grey and dripped water. His checks 
were so hollow and sunken that they seemed to touch inside 
his mouth. 

At Nick’s table the other chair was empty. The old man 
sat down witlioiit looking up. He pul his glass of water and 
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his two pcnny-apiece biscuits on the table. With a wet and 
sticky hand he lifted one of the dry biscuits and put it between 
his uncertain teeth. Nick stood up and pulled out his last 
nickel. He shoved it on the table in front of the old man. 
Embarrassed, he walked quickly toward the door. One of 
his pockets hung Heavier than the other. 

Halfway down the steps a bolt of lightning and a crack of 
thunder jarred in the sky. Nick stood stock-still, waiting for 
it to stop. With his eyes half-closed he waited, ihen, when 
the rumble of the thunder had passed, he continued down to 
the bottom landing and stood out of the rain for a moment, 
watching it strike against the sidewalk. 

Nick looked down to the corner where the neon sign blinked 
on and off, lighting up, going dark, the Liquors and Cig.\rs, 
Eat, Drink: changing into each other. Rain fell in a sheet 
beffwe it. Nick turned up his collar and moved in the direc- 
tion of the Thiee-Eighty. He walked fast. The rain drenched 
him. He stood under an awning next door for a minute. The 
rain beat and foamed at his feel, ihen, with his coat turned 
up and his hair hanging down welly over his forehead, he 
moved quickly to the door of the Three-Eighty and walked 
in. 

He went to the front end of the bar and stood there next 
to the cigarette counter. His eyes raked the place from one 
end tc the other. 

Lucky, Nobody there. 

He waited with his hand in his pocket. The bartender came 
down along the inside of the bar to the cash register. He was 
a biggish man, about forty. He wore a bar apron, a white 
shirt with the sleeves rolled halfway up. There was a tattoo 
on his forearm. He stood w'aiting for Nick to say what he 
wanted. “ Gimme a pack of Luckies.” The man turned his 
back to get them. 

Nick's hand came out of his pocket. When the man turned 
around with the cigarettes, ihe gun was already levelled at his 
heart. His eyes blinked a little. His lips hardened. He put his 
hands, as if relaxing them, on top of the glass case. He 
looked at the black barrel of the gun and then up into Nick’s 
eyes. His hand tapped the pack of cigarettes against the glass 
top of the counter. 

Nick looked at him hard-eyed. And Nick's mind listened, 
intently, for the sound of the door opening: it listened for 
steps coming up from the gambling den in the basement. His 
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mind said: if anybody comes up Til pour a slug down on 
him. 

“This is a stick-up. Shell out I” he said. Behind him the 
lightning cracked in the sky like a cat-o’-nine-tails and the rain 
beat against the chrome and glass door in hard staccato. 

The man's eyes looked across the counter at Nick. His 
fingers still tapped the cigarettes gently against the counler. 
“ Come and get it,” he said. His voice was cool and even. 

Nick took one step — two steps — back. He lifted the pislol. 
“ It's your funeral, buddy,” he said. 

“ Okay — you win,” the man said. 

Nick stepped up to the cimnler, hiding the gun from the 
view of the window with his back. The pistol barrel levelled 
out with the third button on the man’s shirt, left side. The 
man punched the cash register. No Sale stood up in the 
glass, red and white. That was lunny. Even in Nick's tense- 
ness that w^as funny. Damn funny. The whirring sound oj the 
drawer coming open echoed loudly. “Just the bills,” Nick 
said, hard-lipped. His eyes didn’t leave the man. The gun 
barrel was a stifily-heid, unwavering threat pointed straight at 
the bartender's heart. 

The bills were thick, bound together with heavy rubber 
bands. Nick stuffed them quickly into his pocket. ”The cigar- 
ettes too,” he said in grim humour. They went into his pocket 
with the money 

Quietly he backed to the door, the gun stilf pointing. He 
stepped out through the door and on lo the sidewalk. 

The ram was stopping. Svviflly Nick dropped his hand to 
his side and pushed the gun out of sight. He broke into a tiol, 
north on HaistCrd toward the alley behind West Madison. 

He heard a shout. “ Halil'" 

Running, he jerked his head around. Riley! Riley coming 
out of the doorway across the street and running across the 
car tracks after him. Riicy running out into the sireei after 
him while the traffic light was wet and red and automobiles 
splashed across his path. Riley wrestling with his gun, getting 
it out of the holster, shooting at Nick even before lie had the 
gun levelled. The report. Ibe bartender running out of the 
Three-Eighty with a gun in his hand. 

A slight whizzing past Nick’s head, tw'ice past . . . blip . . . 
blip. He didn’t realise that they were real bullets being fired 
at him. His mind was off from him, detached, observing, 
w'hile his heart choked up in his throat and his temples 
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pounded against his skull. They don't sound like they do in 
the movies, his mind said and his legs carried him, stumbling, 
over the slippery sidewalk toward the alley. But when a 
bullet went through the window of a car parked under a 
street lamp at the kerb and he heard ihe glass crash behind 
him and fall into the street he knew they were real bullets — 
his mind whirled back. He went tense, scared, scared to death. 
It's Riley! It's Riley and lies going to kill me! He wants to 
kill me! The alley! Ihe alley! 

Behind him he heard Riley s big feet striking the pavement 
hard. Again the report of Riley's gun. A bullet hit up near 
Nick’s shoulder and glanced otf the brick wall. He's killed 
three men! Tm number four! Tm four! I'm four! Wildly 
Nick lifted his gun over his shoulder, and without looking, 
wildly tired it, once, twice, Ihiec times. End of the building. 
Ragged black board- fence in ironl of htni. Alley. Alley in 
between. Narrow. L-shaped. Cutting c>ebmd the Pastime 
and epeoing oiii on to the avenue. In there! 

He ducked mio the alley. Blackness took him. He stumbled 
over the heaped garoagt. He staggered ahead. So black he 
couldn’t see where he was going. So narrow he could almost 
touch the walls on either .side. Walls going straight up, 
bkickiy. He ploughed over the garbage. Cans rattled. He 
slopped through the mud and water. Uie water went m over 
the tops of his shoes. Mud oozed around h<s shoes, sucked at 
his Ic'jt. He pulled hard, panting, fi-ghlmg to free his feet. He 
fell. His knees hit in the mud. The innd and water soaked 
in through Ins pants to skin. His hands w’cni down, catch- 
ing him. Tile palm of one hand slipped, slid away from him 
in the mud, breaking his support. In the other hand the gun 
struck the mud and garbage, ['he barrel struck hard and 
almost Tore loose from his grip. Over his head the thunder. 

Sound of Riley running. ... 

Nick pulled himsell ciect. He staggered forw^ard—into the 
darkness. . , , 

Ihunder rolled liks logs in a river. 

Riley at the entrance ot the 'dley. Riley not rushing in. 
Creeping along the fence in the dark. Foot hitnng a tin can, 
sending it rolling. 

Silence. Ru^^h of rain. 

Riley’s heavy breathing. The sound of his heavy panting; 
the tearing of air through his big nosinjs . . . and beyond the 
bend in the alley Nick's breathing, coming nwe naturally 
now. 
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Lightning. 

Nick tensing, drawing closer against the wall, bruising his 
back against the rough bricks, making himsell breathe quietly, 
clenching his teeth so hard that the muscles jumped at the ends 
of his jaw . . . GODDAMN . . . SONOFABITCH . . . 
BASTARD . . . Riley lying out there — sneaking. Playing for 
the kill. Coming along the fence in the dark. 

Lightning twisted across the sky. 

Nick moved slowly, quietly, toward the avenue end of the 
alley. Crouching, he moved, shadow with shadow, back 
scraping along the wall, breath held, eyes hard, mean, hateful, 
staring in the dark where the burly blue-clothed figure would 
appear. 

Thunder knotted in the sky and struck like fists. 

Riley Nick. 

Clap of thunder. 

Flash of lightning. 

Tangle of fire escapes over Nick’s head. Zigzag of fire 
escapes going up and out of sight. Water dripping from them 
loudly, hitting in the alley loudly. I hc rush of water from 
broken rain gutters hanging from flophouses. Ram running 
from his long hair. 

Nick stood erect against the wall in the dark. He moved 
slowly along the wall. Garbag can in the way, heaped, run- 
ning over. Crouching. Going past the garbage can. Back 
against the wall again. * 

Lightning. 

Nick inched along the alley. Recess of a door. Back door 
of the Pastime. He backed into it. Darkness covered him. 
He stood as straight and tight-pressed against the wall as he 
could. He stared straight ahead from his corner of darkness. 
He felt a bigness in himself, a bigness bigger than himself. 
He felt unnaturally calm and satisfied. I'liis is what I was 
born to do. 

He smiled. His lips were drawn back lightly over the smile. 
His teeth showed even and white. He stared straight ahead 
from his corner of darkness. Not moving a muscle. Not 
blinking an eyelid. Smiling. Dimples showed in his cheeks. 
Exultation hit him. He stood erect against the wall in the 
darkness. Smiling. 

A lull in the storm. No lightning. No fhunchT, The rain 
slackening. Behind him Nick heard, clearly, sharply, the hard 
click of pool balls striking together. 
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In the alley — ^pistol shots. Nick fired. Riley fired back. 
Silence wrapped around the two shots. 

Nick, looking out of the dark with squinting eyes, saw him 
— the beak of his copper’s cap suddenly reflecting light. Nick 
fired. He fired again. Riley fired back. Nick squeezed the 
trigger. Ihere was a dry click. Quickly he broke the gun. 
His hand scrambled for the loose bullets in the pocket of his 
coat. Found them. Pushing back against the wall as hard as 
he could, his fingers frantically stufled the bullets into the 
cylinder. Riley’s silence panicked him. Carefully Nick slid 
along the wall, waiting, watching. . . . 

A shot. The bullet struck Nick in the fleshy butt of his 
hand. 

Nick’s hand went numb. He felt nothing in it. No pain. 
No weight of the gun. Nick transferred the gun into his left 
hand, holding his right hand on lop ol his left. The gun went 
lopsided. Nick straightened it, gripped it with two hands. 
Holding the gun in both hands he pointed it out of the dark. 
Only the tip of the muzzle showed light, picking up reflection 
from the street lamp on Atlantic Avenue at the end of the 
alley. Leaning back against the wall he fired again. Then he 
put his right hand down at his side and rubbed it, hit it, beat 
it against the wall tiying to take the numbness out of it. 

Riley fired Iwice. Nick hung against the wall with his back 
biting into the panel of the poolroom door. The bullets hit 
the bricks, chipping them, sending sprays of rock against his 
face and chest, 

Rjley and Nick ... in their dark barricades. 

Nick rubbed liis hand against the rough bricks, bringing 
feeling back into it, feeling the pain, feeling blood running 
down it and curling against his little finger. Hanging against the 
panel of the poolroom door he changed the gun back to his 
right hand. He clenched the gun. vSlowly he lifted it. Again 
its black barrel caught reflection. He aimed it at the black 
spot from which Riley’s shot had come. 

Before he could fire, Riley shot at him — once — twice — and 
canic running, lumbering toward Nick with the gun held for 
the kill. 

Lightning cracked in the sky like a whip, 

Nick fired. 

Riley stopped the slug. He kept coming. Nick fired again. 
Point*blank. Riley fell forward, plunging on his shoulder, 
sliding in the mud and twisting grotesquely over on his back. 
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Nick didn't run. He walked over deliberately. He walked 
through the puddle of water. He walked over garbage and 
horse manure. He stood over Riley. He stood in the alley 
with the Maxwell Street hockshop gun steady now, in his 
hand. Light glinted dow^n from the street lamp at the end of 
the alley. It smeared Nick's hard chin, the barrel end of the 
smoking gun, the pointed- up star on Riley's chest. Nick 
pointed the gun down and emptied it into Riley. I'he lead 
ripped into tlie blue uniform. It buried itself in the big head. 
He kept pulling tlie trigger. And Nick laughed. It was a hard 
laugh. Biller. Tough. Glad. He had the gun pointed down 
and kept pulling the triggei . The trigger made an empty, 
clicking sound. Blood spewed out of Riley's mouth and his 
nostrils. A dark red stain of blood ran from the left side of 
his lips, down over his cheek and under his bead, ll trickled 
down into the mud and water of the alley. Riley’s eyes were 
hard with hate. But the pistol-barrel eyes had shot their fire. 
The hate was freezing out of them. 7'hey were blank, staring, 
glazed. Nick looked down. He heard the empty clicking of 
the gun. He took the gun and threw it in Riley's face. 

At the corner of the alley seven or eight people stood look- 
ing into the alley, curious, fearful, horrified. 

Nick stood looking down at Riley. Water ran from his long 
black hair. He remembered the rabbit punches. He lifted his 
foot and kicked Riley. He remembered how Riley had kicked 
him when he was down on his hands and kne?s in the base- 
ment of the police station. He kicked Riley, hard, in the 
stomach. Thunder split the alley. The wind came in a rush. 
Cans rattled over the alley. 

Suddenly Nick lifted his head. He looked out of the alley 
with wild eyes. He turned away from Riley. He walked out 
of the alley slowly. There was a crowd there. Dazed, he 
looked into their faces. His lips were twisted meanly. His 
eyes were defiant. He looked . . . Sunshine . . , Butch . . , 
Squint He saw them. Others. He thought he saw The Kid. 
He blinked his eyes. He remembered that he was Nick and he 
wanted to live. 

His heart pounded haid. It was up in his throat, beating 
against his Adam’s apple, choking him. He started to run. He 
ran toward West Madison. Hide in the ihow. He stumbled 
forward. No! No! Crazy! Might he cornered there! He 
walked back toward Washington, running insanely over the 
sidewalk, down the middle of the avenue, then up the side- 
walk. He ran under rough board signs: Rooms; We Boy 
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AND Sell Cix»thing. He fled into an alley again. Rag of 
sky over him, pelting rain. Slimy, rain-running cobbiestones 
under his feet. . . • 


* « * 

Butch nudged Sunshine. “ Let’s take a powder.” 
Ihey look a powUcr. Squint hud alreaa> ui^u^t^pcaied. 
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North. Washington Boulevard. South, Monroe Street, 
brightly lit up. West, ilalsled, traflie. Hast — casi! He ran 
east. A gangway between a flophouse anti a high fence. He 
started down the gangway. Dead end! Dead end! his mind 
told him. He staggered forward two steps more and slopped. 
He stood cornered. His mind whirled. His stomach lightened. 
They re goin^ to catch me! They're going to catch me! 
Wildly, obeying mad impulse, he ran out of the gangway and 
back into the alley. Ihe sheet of rain and roaring thunder 
followed him. He fled cast down the alley. His mind told 
him No! No! Downtown that way! Run into the arms of 
the cops! His feet earned him ahead anyway. He staggered 
on. He came to the end of the alley, light meeting him and 
picking him up. He turned toward We^t Madison. The raw, 
cutting air in his lungs choked him. He ran across West Madi- 
son. A streetcar clanged and vSlammed its brakes to keep 
from hitting him. Lightning beat its hard whiteness agaipst 
the black sky. The steeple ol St. Patrick's Church stood out 
black in the night. The lightning made him run faster. He 
was stumbling under a huge beer sign. Board sidewalk sign: 
Sleep — 10c, Narrow alley. He ducked into it. Fire escape 
oveihead. Rusted and twisted iron with newspapers, battered 
by rain, hanging from it. A turn in the alley. He ran down 
the twist of alley behind West Madison His mind stood up, 
showing him the 1 hrce-Highly. his ow'n tigurc backing out of 
the door on to the sidewalk and Rile> yelling 'Halt!” Run- 
ning in a circle^ Back where / started from! Where I pulled 
the job! At the same time the light hit him and he was half- 
way across the car tracks. He jerked his head looking toward 
Madison. Beyond it — the Three-Eighty with the door open, 
people looking in the door and through the w indows 

Factory buildings heaped in the night. R^mning . , . Bkick- 
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Layers’ Hall . , . lungs bursting. Legs dead. Heart beating 
harder, harder, harder. They want to catch mel Wire fence. 
Garbage trucks inside. Is he dead? 1 wonder if he’s dead. 
Catch me! Two more blocks . . . running . . . three blocks . . . 
running . . . thunder beating against his eardrums . . . running 
. . . breaking them . . . 

... the alley ... if 1 can . . . make ... the alley. . . . 

He made the alley. He staggered into it on weak and 
shaking legs. He tottered into its blackness, fhe alley 
gobbled him up. Wooden barns and fences patched with 
sheets of rusty tin. Wall. ... He leaned weakly against the 
wall. He put his forehead agqiinst it and gasped for breath, 
strangling, sobbing. He knotted his fists and held them tightly 
at his sides. He shook all over. He pulled his shoulders and 
his arms and his legs in stiffly, trying to slop their shaking. 
The rain beat on tus head. He lifted his hands. He beat them 
against the brick wall until his knuckles weie bloody. His 
mouth was sagged open. He sobbed for air. He sobbed in 
fear and anger and impotence. 

At last he gained control of his shaking limbs. At last his 
mind stopped w'hirling away from him in long, ever-extending 
spirals and concentrated in a light and weary knot. He lifted 
himself away from the wall. He tossed his head and the hair 
whipped back off his forehead. Wearily he walked down the 
alley, stumbling, tripping over his feet ... so tired . . . not 
caring ... so tired, . . . 

He walked slowly deeper into the alley 


63 

In a telephone booth a voice shouted, "Police 13-13.’* In 

another telephone booth a finger began dialling P -0 

Police Headquarters: The police call shot up to the fifth 
floor. The operator saw the round bead of light and heard 
the buzzing of the switchboard. She plugged the call in. 
"Police department, Operator 6-0.'" 

" A policeman has just been shot in the alley behind West 
Madison Street!” 

“Huh? Where?” 

" Near Atlantic Avenue.” 

The radio squad operator swung his mouth around to the 
microphone — 
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The radio operator’s voice said into every squad car in the 
city, . a policeman shot in the alley at West Madison 
and Atlantic. . , 

The Bureau Squad prowled up and down streets over the 
city, slowly. ”... a policeman shot in the alley at West Madi- 
son and Atlantic. . , .” The bureau squad swung sharply, in 
a wide U-turn. The siren wailed out across the street. It rose 
higher and higher. The spotlight cut back and forth, weaving 
through the night and the rain, clearing the street of traffic. 

The hunt was on. 

The reporters waited three or four minutes m the press-room 
at headquarters. The phone rang. ” T here it is,” one of them 
said quietly, matter-of-fact. The squad operator said into the 
phone, ” One of the boys has been shot. That was the real 
McCoy that came in just now.” 

* It’s a good one!” Sanders shouted. The reporters all 
grabbed for the phones and called their papers. The phones 
with direct wires got to the newspaper offices quickest. ” City 
deskl” . . . “City desk!” , . , “City desk I” 

« <1 « 

Nick walked deeper into the alley. Shadows fell across his 
back, darker and darker. With his fingers doubled be brought 
his hands up to lus face. He put them up against his eyes and 
stood, tottering in the alley. Behind him a rat scuttled for 
cover against a wall. Nick jumped and started running again. 
He ran over the broken lot toward the rear of a building. 
The rain came in a last rush; it beat him and he staggered 
against it toward the rear of the building where a door was 
opened an inch or two. He leaned against the building with 
his forehead pressed to the bricks. Music, piano music, came 
through the door with the lighf; music came out on the smell 
of beer; 


St. Loii-ie woman — • 

With her Dia-mon--riv^s! 

St. Lou-ie woman 

With her DIA-nion* — rings — / 

The piano music broke out past the door, blue and low- 
down. T he keys caught their rhythm up olf the strings and 
hurled it through tiie back door; 
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St. Lou*ie wo-MAN — 


Nick leaned with his head and shoulders slumped down 
against the wall and the music twisted around him. The slow 
ache of his hand where the bullet had creased it began to 
burn and pull. It rose, hot, then numbing, up his arm. Up to 
his elbow, beyond it 

The music twisted around him. There was, in all the world, 
just the wild beating of his heart, the scared lightness of his 
throat and the sound of the music. The rain and the night. 
The numbness in him and the thumping of the music across 
his numbness — 

Got the Si. — Lou-ie — Blues — 

Got the blues, got the blues, St. Louis blues — 

Nick moved slow^ly and silently toward the ciacji of the 
door. 


♦i ♦ ♦ 

Sirens came np noisily. Spotlights cut through the dark and 
the slowing rain, see-sawing across the street. Sp^.niights and 
sirens and the sound of brakes bringing squad cars to a 
jolting stop. Bureau sqiuui. Newspaper reporters. News 
photographers. Flash of bulbs as the newshounds recorded 
the scene, the body, the pulpy face. Flash of bulbs as the 
homicide photographer carefully and unhurriedly took photos 
from different aqgles for position of the body, distance from 
the wall, path the killer had taken. Men from the homicide 
squad stooping in the slow drizzle with measuring tapes be- 
tween their fingers. Playjng the tape out, holding it taut, 
making notations on slips of paper. Rain touching gently 
against the yellow black-striped tape, dampening it. Rain 
dampening the slips of paper and making them hard to write 
on. Detectives moving through the small crowd, asking, “ Did 
you see it?” Picking up a couple of tramps to hold for inves- 
tigation. Riley’s swollen face, pushed down into the mud, 
blood drying across his head and face, the rain streaking it, 
melting its coagulation a little. His blue uniform cap rolled 
away from him and lying upside down in a puddle of rain. 

“ Hey !— There’s a gun here!” 

A large hand, holding a handkerchief, wrapping carefully 
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around the gun and lifting it out of the mud and water near 
Riley's ripped-open skulL 

* * 

Nick stepped into the room and quietly closed the door. 
Swiftly he moved toward the other door and its small square 
of glass so tliat he could look through into the tavern, see 
who was out there and decide what to do, where to hide, 
maybe to lock the door leading to the tavern. Halfway to the 
door he saw it swing open and a woman step into the back 
room. She was an older woman, still handsome in a hard, 
glittering, rundown way. A smile had just come off her face, 
leaving it tired-looking. Her hair was dyed red and was 
frizzed; it showed grey at the roots. Where the grey roots 
and the dyed hair began to blend it was oiange. Her clothes 
were old, faded. Her body had begun to relax in fatness. 
Only her face tried to keep up appearance. It was a face 
getting flabby and wrinkled; a face caked with powder. Over 
the powder on her checks was rouge, reaching up to her 
cheekbones and smoothing out almost to her ears. Mascara 
stood thick and black in her lashes. Her eyebrows looked as 
if they were painted on her forehead. Across her face, going 
the length of one cheek, w'as the thin scar a knife or razor 
had left. It had been powdered but the powder and rouge had 
slipped past il without taking, leaving it while. Her face, held 
down in shadow, was worn and sad. Only her eyes looked 
young; but even there the youth had a tired film over it. She 
stood there in front of the door, an old woman, weary of 
the game of make-believe. She sighed. And now she looked 
up into the room. 

She saw Nick, and stood staring at him in surprise. 

Nick, with his head twisted down, stared back at her. His 
heart beat hard against his chest. He stood there with nothing 
with which to protect himself but his bare hands. He took a 
step back. His mouth was open a little and he took another 
step backwards, still watching her. Scared. 

The surprised look left tlic woman's face. “You’re in 
trouble, kid.** Her voice was throaty. It had a kindly huski- 
ncss in it. “ You're in trouble, kid,” she said again. His 
shoulders touched the wall. He stood facing her and she kept 
coming. He shrunk back against the wall. When she was 
quite close to him she stopped and smiled at liim. It was a 
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slow, sympathetic smile, twisting the corners of her lips. She 
looked up at his wet hair, down at his hands hanging stiffiy at 
his side, one dripping blood, down at his wet and muddy 
shoes. He hung his head, unable to look at her. 

“Come on in and have a seal,*’ she said quietly. Her fat 
hand with the blood-red nail polish motioned to an old sofa 
against the wall near a small oil heater. He moved carefully 
and slowly toward the sofa, watching her out of die coiners 
of his eyes. She said, her voice dropping to a confidential 
whisper, “ I’m going to lock the place up." Immediately she 
threw the bolt on the back door and, paying no attention to 
him, turned her back and walktjd to the door leading to the 
tavern. 

. . , got the blues, got the blues, St. Louis blues. . , • 

Nick leaped up and rushed across the room to the door. 
He fastened his face against the glass and looked into the 
lavern. If she tries to turn me in Til kill her! Kill her! Kill 
her! Kill the bitch! 

The woman was saying, “All right, boys, that’s all. I’m 
locking up. I’m tired to-night.” She walked down the uneven 
and warped floor toward the front of the tavern. “ Let's go, 
boys,” the woman said again, wearily. 

The Negro stopped playing. The Irishman ^said, “ Aw, 
Lottie! Jusl when we were beginning to have a good time!” 

Lottie smiled with her practised lips. “ All right,” she said, 
“we’ll all have a drink, then you’ve got to clear out.” Her 
voice sounded wqary without showing that she was trying to 
get rid of them and her eyes moved down the tavern toward 
the back room. Going behind the bar she poured whisky for 
the three of them. “ Here’s mud in your eye!” she said, tilting 
her head and tossing the whisky off in one swallow. The Negro 
and the Irishman did the same thing. 

In the front of the tavern against the plate glass slotxi a 
boy with a bootblack stand. He was a boy of about twelve. 
His brown-black hair was curled over his head and forehead 
and around his ears. His face was lightly tanned. His dark 
eyes were clear and innocent. His sleeves were ravelled. The 
strap of the bootblack stand was across his shoulder. Nick 
stared at him curiously. 

Lottie was easing the two men out. There was just the boy 
now, standing against the plate class. “ All right, sonny boy!” 
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Lottie said. “The rain’s stopped. You can come back to- 
morrow and ril let you shine all the shoes I got.” She pressed 
a coin into his hand. 

Lottie locked the door. She put the lights out and came 
toward the back room. Nick moved swiftly to the sofa and 
when she entered was sitting as if he had never left it. 

“ Hi ! ” Lottie said, smiling. She came over and sat next to 
Nick, He watched her out of the corners of his eyes, looking 
at her profile, the long white scar on her check. “ Cigarette?” 
she asked, holding the pack out to him. He took one with 
his uninjured hand. 

Nick’s voice trembled and he said, “ I got to tell you some- 
thing ” 

She said, “Button your hp!” She was laughing a little. 

“ I’m in trouble,” Nick said. 

“Shhhh!” Smiling, she pul her fingers over his lips. They 
were cool against the trembling of his. Wearily, all his strength 
and his knotted hard-boiledness came dov;n. His head seemed 
to whirl. His eyes were heavy and burning. He was leaning 
against her shoulder. After a little she pul her arm up around 
hiS shoulder. He sobbed dryly. “ I’m glad I did it,” he said, 
“ I’m glad I did it ” He opened his eyes and closed them. 

ll ain't fair to you ” 

“ All 1 know i:> you’re in trouble. Anything’s fair that helps 
somebody in trouble,” she told him. 

“ You don’t know — ” he said, “ you don’t know ” He 

leaned with his eyes closed, with his pupils throbbing against 
his lids. His lips trembled. Under his eyelids he saw Riley’s 
grey, blood-soaked face and he saw himself throwing the gun 
down at the ugly, hateful face. His limbs trembled. “I’m 
glad I did it—” he said, “I’m glad ” 

He leaned against her shoulder with bis eyes closed. He 
wa.s quiet now. Every muscle still. He felt as he had when a 
little kid; and he stayed against the shoulder. 

Outside the rain cleared; wind wiped it all out of the sky. 
Bui the thunder rumbled and occasionally there was lightning. 

For a long time they sat on the sofa. Finally Lottie looked 
at him, believing he was .uslcep. She saw his hand held between 
his knees, blood dripping on the warped and dirty floor be- 
tween his feet in a small, gathering pool. 

She got up and went into the side room. He sat upright, 
tensed into fear. Then he slowly relaxed again. 

When she came back he was staring vacantly at a cockroach 
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OQ the floor. She had a basin, hot water, gauze, iodine, tape. 
.Without looking at him she said, “ You've got a bad — a bad — 
cut there.” 

She put the basin of almost boiling water on a beer case. 
He looked down at the wound. Black. Red from blood. The 
bullet had torn the flesh deeply and passed through. It had 
cut only the flesh, striking in the fatty butt of his hand, away 
from the bones. Get a knife,” he said. 

It was sharp, j>earl-handled, a woman’s knife. He opened it 
with his teeth. He pul his hand down on the beer case. Lottie 
turned her head away, shutting her eyes. Nick clenched his 
teeth. With his left hand he cut the wound deep so that it 
would flow freely with clean bloud. 

“ Light me a cigarette, will you?” 

She lit and handed him a cigarette. 

Louie pm his hand into the almost boiling water. She 
washed it clean with cloth, watching the water turn pinktsh- 
rcd. She washed it again with new water and new cotton. She 
applied iodine. She bound it tightly. 

All the time she worked on him he looked at the red hair 
bent over his hand and the long knife or razor scar going 
thinly the length of one cheek. 

Afterwards Nick sat hunched up on the end of the sofa 
staring at the floor. Lottie said, ** It’s time to hit the hay,” 
She hauled blankets out of her bedroom and bioughl them to 
the sofa. 

** You need sotne sleep,” Lottie said. 

Lottie locked up. She pulled the sliadcs down beyond the 
sills. She carefully put the chain and the iron bar acioss the 
back door. ” Good-mght, kid,” she said and turned the lights 
off. Then, stumbling through the dark, she felt again for the 
iron bar across the back door to make sure that it was securely 
fastened. 

Then she went through the dark to her bedroom. 

The rain was ovei. The buildings on West Madi.son Street 
came away from it w'iih a fresh and clean look, A star show^ed 
over the neon signs and over (he roofs. People appeared once 
again on the streets. A big-shouldered boy followed a w^ell- 
dressed man out of a tavern and down the street. A girl in a 
thin dress and silk stcKikings stopped a man on the street and 
whispered to him. A man stood under the darkened marquee 
of the Paris Theatre with secret eyes watching the men who 
passed along, looking up at them quickly, then dropping his 
eyes. 
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West Madison Street hides many things. Night and West 
Madison hide them all. Jack-roller. Crooked cop. Whore. 
Dope bend. Thief. West Madison puts them away in secret 
cubbyholes. West Madison puts them all to bed and blankets 
them over with darkness and secrecy. 


64 

Nick awoke with terror. Someone had him by the shoulder. 
He blinked his eyes open Vrith fear and struggled to a silting 
position, ready to fight, run, die. Ihen he saw the red hair 
and the long razor scar. 

The covers had slid doum to the floor and he sat on the 
eJi^c of the sofa fully dressed, staring ai her with round, fear- 
ful eyes, his mouth held open. Lottie was smiling at him. 
Tm goin’ to get us some grub, kid.’’ 

In a little while she put the plates on the small kitchen 
table. “Let's eat I’ she said cheerfidiy. 

Ihcre were no chairs. They sat on upturned beer cases. 
Lottie ate. Nick only poked at the food with bis fork. He 
drank three, k>ur cups of coffee and smoked innumeiable 
cigarettes. 


♦ • * 

Lottie went into the tavern to open up. 

vSun lay biightly on the dirty Sun poured through 

the opening door as ihe newsboy canic in “ ! ady, here’s 
your paper." He was a young kid, very ragged. " Okay, 
Sport!" Lottie said. 

POfJCFM/\N KILLED 
ON WEST MADISON 

Lottie read the headline. For a while she stared out of the 
dirty plate glass of the tavern and on to the street where bums 
had already begun to drift up and down. A policeman, patrol- 
ling the street, went past, looking in. He lifted his hand to 
her and she could see his lips saying, “ Hallo. Lottie.” She 
waved back. He moved on down the street. 

When Lottie went into the back room, Nick was washing 
the di.shcs with one hand. His head jerk 'd around tow^ard her, 
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his eyes fearful. Lottie smiled at him. “ You don’t have to do 
that, kid,” she said. 

” Did you see the paper?” he asked. 

“I never read the papers. I ain’t got time,” Lottie said. 
She helped him with the dishes and when they were finished 
said, ” Why don’t you sit in my bedroom? It’s more com- 
fortable in there.” She moved back toward the tavern. 

POLICE-KILLER AT LARGE 

He went into the semi-dark bedroom and sat tensely on the 
edge of the unmade bed. There was the smell of powder, 
cheap perfume and incense. On the end of the dresser was a 
Buddha, potbellied, watchful. 

Nick sat on the bed with his shoulders drawn down and his 
head up, staring at the Buddha. He kept bringing the cigarette 
up to his lips and drawing in hard. Lottie at the door made 
him jump. “ How you doing, kid?” 

” All right,” 

She had a shot of whisky for him. He gulped it down, 
” Thanks.” 

Lottie said, “Take it easy!” She left him there. 

She knows! She knows! 

Again his eyes swept the dresser-top. His mind kept telling 
him, over and over, the names of the things on the dresser. 
Over and over. He lay back on the bed with the crook of his 
arm over his eyes. His lower lip caught belw'ccn his teelh. 

Lottie came in a couple of times, once w'ilh a sandwich, 
once w'ith a pack of cigarettes and a deck of cards. For a 
while he played solitaire, holding the cards clumsily in the 
bandaged hand to shufile them, laying them on w'ith his left 
hand. The Buddha watched him. 

Fie played until he couldn’t stand it any more. Again he 
lay with his eyes behind the crook of his arm. He sal up, 
remembering for the first time the money he had robbed. He 
put it on his knees and, moving the rubber bands back with 
his fingers, counted it, 'rherc was almost hve hundred dollars. 

The biggest haul I ever made. And 1 iiad to kill a guy to get 
it. 

He stared vacantly. 


He slaved in the bedroom all that day and all that evening. 
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About seven o’clock Lottie brought him a bowl of chili and 
some fried fish. “ We’ll have supper after 1 close up,” she told 
him. 

He stayed there, first lying across the bed, then trying to 
play cards, always ending up sitting on the side of the bed 
staring. He smoked one cigarette after the other. The Buddha 
watched him with cold, impersonal eyes. 

It must be nine o’clock. He smoked again. 

It must be ten o’clock. 

He stood up suddenly. He stood beside the bed a moment 
thinking of wanting to run away from reform school. Of 
wanting to get away from there, over the mountains, any- 
where. He walked to the mirror and for a full minute looked 
in the space where Lottie’s fingers had wiped. His fright- 
filled eyes stared back at him. Where to now? 

Nick took the fat roll of bills out of his pocket. Holding it 
against his side with his right wrist he pulled out len-dollar 
bills and put them on the dresser. Opening the drawer he 
look out the first paper he saw, an envelope. With an eye- 
brow pencil, writing awkwardly witii his injured hand, he 
scrawled Thanks across the front of the envelope. He propped 
it up against a cold cream jar with the money in front of it. 
Looking at the dresser he 5>aw her black gloves. He picked 
one up and stuffed it into his pocket. He didn’t know' why. 

Nick moved quickly to the back door, the warped boards 
Clacking under his feel and making his heart pound hard. 
He quietly took the chain olf the door and quietly pushed the 
bolt back. Then he stepped outside and softly closed the 
door. The chill air hit him. 

I shouldn’t of thrown my gun away. Dumb. 

In a daze, stiff-legged, he walked down the alley, out on to 
the street. His shoulders were humped tensely. Neon was 
hung over the buildings. There were people on the street. 

Just like nothin* happened. 

A little shiver went through him. Tense and dazed he 
walked along the street. He found his legs carrying him into 
a tavern. Dazed, he followed them. He went through to the 
toilet and stood at the trough. He stood there aflei he was 
finished. He stared at the wall: Sa^niiube — The Original Navy 
Prophylactic. 

He dragged his eyes away from the sign without remember- 
ing what he had rend. He walked out to the bar and asked 
for a shot. He could see his reflection in the mJrror back of 
the bar. 
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Still handsome. Innocent-looking. Hahaha. 

With out-ot-focus eyes he staxed over the bar straight ahead. 
Calvert ... I’m glad I did it . . . Hiram Walker . . • glad 
. . . Mattingley & Moore . . . can’t stay here. , . . 

He walked out and down the street in a daze. 

In the night be walked now, knowing where his legs were 
taking him. 

He went down the street one block over. He went under 
the black cut of driveway at the icehouse. He stood in the 
dark looking up at the windows of his house. Behind the 
shades was light. It was warm and — ^and — ^it was home. Be- 
hind the shades would be Ma, darning. 

He stood there a long time. Then he moved away« 

« * » 

He walked a long, long way. He went up the steps to the 
second floor. In the hall he waited a while. 1 hen, softly, he 
stepped inside and closed the door. She was drunk. She sal 
at the table with her hair streaming down, over her shoulders 
and face. She pushed her hair out of her face to reach for 
the bottle and she saw him, “ Nick.” 

” Hallo, Mom,” he said solemnly. 

Again she said, dully, ” Nick.” 1 hen she put her head down 
in her arms and started crying, loudly ana miserably. “ My 
poor little Emmikel — My poor little Emmikel--My baby! 
My baby!” 

Nick walked to the table and stood ovei her. She kept 
crying and calling Emma’s name. He sat down on a chan 
facing her. He started shaking her by the shoulder, gently, 
then harder and harder. She went on crying. He had a lot of 
bills in his hands. He kept only a few tor himself. ” Here/’ 
he said. He put the money on the table. He lifted her up 
with both hands, ” Don’t tell nobody I was here.” Her eyes 
were closed light and the tears ran down her withered cheeks. 
“Do you understand?” he asked. 

“Yes! Yes!” slie said hysterically; and she nodded her 
head up and down, hard, like a child. He got up and walked 
quickly out of tlie room. She put her head back on her arms 
and started crying loudly, miserably. “ My lillle Emmikel -- 
My little Emmikci” Going down the steps he still heard her. 

* « « 
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Again he walked down the streets, blindly, trying to think. 
[His mind went cold. His body went numb. He found him- 
>elf walking back towards West Madison. 

Yeah, he will help me. 1 done a lot for him. He’ll help me. 

COMB CITY FOR KILLER 

He’s a right guy. He’ll know what to do. 

Nick knocked softly on the iron door in the West Madison 
Street alley, then harder. At last a slot of opening showed 
light and he could hear Ace’s voice ask, cold and thin, “ Who’s 
there?” 

” It’s me, Ace — Nick.” 

, The door came open. Ace stood there with a gun in his 
band. The light was behind his back, and Nick couldn’t see 
his face. “ Yeah?” Ace said coldly. 

” I’m in a hole, Ace.” Nick s voice began to tremble. ” Can 
you ger me out of town or something. Just get me out of 
town— ^at’s alii” 

Ace didn’t answer. Nick saw his head slowly moving back 
and forth, no. Fear welled up into Nick’s eyes. “Can’t you 
let me have a gun, Ace? So — so they won’t get me.” 

” Sorry,” Ace said, cold and impersonal, ” I don't want to 
get mixed up in it . , . don’t want to have anything to do with 

it.’' 

Ail Nick could see were Ace's big teeth, while in the dark, 
and the gun held casually at hjs side, Nick squared back his 
shoulders and tossed his head. ” Oh — okay,” he said. His 
voice w^as cold like Ace’s. He grinned. The dimples showed 
in his cheeks. He kept grinning, 

♦ 

Bur when the door closed he stood in terror, alone in the 
dark alley. Atraid el the dark, afraid of the light out on the 
street. He slid into blacker blackness. He crouched there, 
blinking his eyes, making lliem accusto^ned to the daik. Owen. 
1 shoulda gone to Owen. He’d do anything for me. But Nick 
was afraid to venture out. He cowered against the brick w^all, 
hearing rats in the garbage near his feet. Five minutes . . . 
ten. . , . 

He looked around. A fire escape. He went up the fire escape 
in the dark, and across a second story roof. On the wall ahead 
of him there w^ere sheets of galvani*r^^<l tin over the black 
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windows of a vacant flat From one of them the tin had been 
partially ripped off. Nick beat it back and, when the gap was 
large enough, put his knee over the window sill and worked 
his body inside. 

When his heart was no longer trip-hammering he moved 
into the black cube, feeling his way with his hands out in 
front of him. I'he old and musty smell of the vacant flat 
curled up into his nostrils. He went through it to a second 
room, stretching his eyes in the dark. He struck a match and 
a large shadow rose against the wall. Nick’s fingers shielded 
the match flame. In its yellow glow his face was lit up. His 
eyes were hollows with black pupils of fear looking out of 
them. He moved, slowly, silently across the room. The 
shadow of him against the wall grew larger and larger. Plaster 
crunched under his feet. Rat claws kindled muted noises in 
the wall. 

Nick went to the front room. Boards were across the win- 
dows, Moonlight was in the chinks. Three stories below him 
traffic moved along West Madison. Nick stood a long time 
in the middle of the room, listening . . . listening . . . straining 
his ears . . . and his eyes. 

In the wall the rat noises. On the street below the rush of 
an occasional automobile or trolley. Then silence, dead and 
thick. 

I’m alone. There ain't nobody here. 

He went slowly and sal with his head dowfl and his 
shoulders small against the wide and bare w^ali. He fell in 
his pocket and drew out the one cigarette he had left. He lit 
and smoked it halfway down. Then he put out its coal care- 
fully and stuffed Ih^ remaining half back into his pocket. He 
sat silent and scared, with his knees drawn up close ro his 
chin and his shoulders pressed against the plaslcr-crumhling 
wall. He trembled froin the cold and the aloncness. He put 
his arms on his knees and his head on his aims. 

1 ain’t got any friends. 

Only Owen and Grant 

DRAGNET THROWN AROUND CITY 

Nick came awake. He by w^ilh his eyes closed, shivering 
with fear. He lay perfectly still trying to remember where 
he was. He opened his eyes slowly. 

Riley! 

He remembered and he blinked his eves wide open. Then 
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he squinted against the hard sunlight that fell across his face 
in warm yellow bands. He squirmed his head around on old 
and mu^iy newspapers, balled into a pillow. His eyes went 
slowly aiound the ceiling and the walls. Bare laths grinned 
in jagged sections of the wall. Jhcre were spider webs in the 
corners and a spider muscled its way toward the ceiling on a 
long chain of web. Clear sunlight fell through the chinks of 
the boaidcd'iip windows in long angular brightness and 
smeared m the dirt and plaster dust of the floor. Far off and 
way down, trailic moved endlessly along West Madison. 

Nick shivered from the cold. He tried to keep warm by 
moving his arms around in circles and quietly pacing back 
and forth. 

Soineoody downstairs! Maybe somebody downstairs! 
Can’t go out of here! 

Nick turned his collar up around his neck and stuffed his 
hands under his armpits, trying to warm ihem. His fingers 
were so cold he could feel the shape of tlieir bones. The tip 
of his nose was cold, and his ankles. 

I he morning came in through the boards, cold and hazy. 

Christ ! 

In one corner of the vacant flat Nick found an old bucket 
and took it lo the small, winvlowless closet. He stripped off 
wallpaper and crumpled it into the pail. On the floor he 
found some laths. He broke one across his knee. It cracked 
so loudly lhat he could hear his heart thump. He put a match 
lo the ciumpled wallpaper. Fire licked up over the lop of the 
pail. Nick stretched his fingers down lo it. I he flames leaped 
up and the smoke rose. The smoke scared him. 

Somebody will smell it! 

And he put the fire out. 

He sat on the floor and smoked the remaining half of his 
Cigarette. 

And the morning wore itself away. 

Cold. Hungry. 

Cold. 

lhat woman was good to me. 

And the afternoon showed bald and greyish over West 
Madison Street. 


I RACE KILLER'S GUN lO 
MAXWELL STKEEF HOCKSHOP 


The evening put grev into the blue-grey afternoon. Night 
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wrapped around the buildings and around the faces of men 
and women. Night darkened the chinks of the boarded-up 
windows. Night closed around him. Every strange noise made 
him shake with fear. He knotted himself into a tighter ball. 
See what you did to yourself, his mind said accusingly. 

He put his folded thumb between his teeth and pressed 
hard. 

Little Nicky Romano the wise guy I Always one ahead of 
the game! 

Nick’s eyes swam with tears of fear and impotence. 

He couldn’t stand it any longer. 

Ho went through the vacant flat and crawled beyond the 
bend of galvanized tin. He went across the roof, and down 
the fire escape toward the alley. 

You’re in trouble so you’re going to run to Grant. 

He’d be a sucker to help you. 

He stepped off the bottom rung of the fire escape and went 
across the lot to the alley. He saw a policeman patrolling the 
street. He flattened back into the dark, and wheeling around 
sneaked hurriedly down the alley to the other end. A squad 
car was going along the street slowly. Its headlights lit him 
up. He jumped back and, turning, ran down the alley. I he 
headlights were all over his head and his shoulders and his 
running legs. 

Nick ran to the fire escape. He leaped up it, takigg two steps 
at a time. The squad car bumped over the empty lot and came 
to a jolting stop. I’he car doors banged open. 

Haiti HALT!” 

It made him go faster. He reached the top. The feet of the 
police, running, sounded behind him. He saw the jagged, 
bent-back tin at the window and his mind saw the bare rooms: 
no way out but through the window. 

Caught like a rat in a hole! He ran past the window, along 
the wall. At its end his eyes saw a Judder of iron rungs set 
into the bricks. His hands grabbed them. 

“ HALT!” 

Sound of a shot. 

Nick went up the handles and footiiolds of the iron ladder 
set into the wall. He gained the top. He struggled from his 
elbows and stomach to a standing position on the roof. He 
lan over noisy and sliding pebbles. 

In front of him the low cornice of the building . , . behind 
him the police gaining the lop of the ladder. 

Nick ran to the edge of ihe roof. He looked down giddily 
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on to West Madison Street. His bead grew dizzy; he grew 
sick as he swayed there. Below him the cobblestones; the 
dirty, bum-strewn sidewalks, the neon signs, the taut network 
of streetcar cables. 

He turned his back to the street and faced the ladder up 
which the police would come. Behind him the empty sky 
reflected street light, threw it in dull smears across his back. 
His fists were clenched tight. He stood, a taut silhouette 
against the sky, waiting. 

They came running at him across the roof. He could hear 
the pebbles sliding away from their big feet. They came with 
their guns drawn. A flashlight leaped at him like a snake 
striking. Hit him in the face, like tons of water pouring over 
him. He stood blinded. He stood staring into its whiteness 
with his teeth clenched and his fists at his sides. 

They stuck their guns in his ribs. They dragged him from 
the edge of the roof and beat him with their clubs, across the 
shoulders and neck. He swayed but stood. They clamped 
handcuffs on his wrists above his balled fists. They dragged 
him across the roof, i'hey forced him, between them, to climb 
down the iron ladder and go down the iron steps of the fire 
escape. They frisked him. Then they bundled him into the 
aquad car, roughly shoving iiim in with their clubs. 


65 

1"HEY STOPPED the squad car behind the station, 

“ Yeah, he answers ihe description, all right,” 

” Yeah --young — good-looking ” 

“ Black hair ” 

This is the bastard, all right.” 

** Yeah,” said the two policemen together. The flashlight 
clicked and went off. In the dark Nick could sec the form of 
their faces close to his and leei their bodies pressing m on 
him from either side in the cramped back seat. Their breath 
was hot in his face. 

” You killed Riley — didn’t youT* 

” I don’t know what you’re talking about. I didn’t kill 
nobody, SHE!” He hissed it at them. 

“What were you doing in that alley?” 

“ Why did you run when you saw the squad car?’* 

He didn’t answer. 

“Talk, you bastard I” 
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He didn't answer. 

“Well make you talk, you sonofabitch!” 

They slapped his face with their hard, open hands. His 
teeth rattled. He gritted them. 

Again they slapped his face. The slapping sounds smacked 
loudly in the dark and silent alley. 

“ Are you going to talk?*’ 

Nick didn’t answer. There was a moment of silence. Then 
their fists swung. Nick felt a jab ot pain in the pit of his 

stomach. “OH!— YOU SONOFA ’’ Again the pain 

knotted him double. 

“We’re going to take in a confession!” one of the cops 
said. Their fists came again, cr&cking his ribs and his stomach 
and his neck. Nick, locked in the handculis, took their blows 
doubled in half. 

They dragged him into the station. The sergeant booked 
him open. “Take him down to cold stoiage,” the scigcant 
said. 

Seventy-two hours they could hold him open. Seventy-two 
hours they could grill him. For three days they could give 
him the third degree. 


« « * 

In the morning the sergeant and a policeman came dowm. 
They looked in through the bars at him “ You ready to 
talk?” the sergeant asked. Nick stared back at them and 
sneered. 

'Fhey left him there all day. They gave him nothing to eat 
and nothing to drink. 

That evening the sergeant and a policeman came down 
again. “ Are you ready to talk?” Nick didn’t answer. The 
sergeant said, “Take liim upstairs to see the goldfish.” 

They took him to a small room with nothing but a <!esk 
and two chairs. There were spotlights fastened to the ceiling, 
drilling down on the desk. The cop said, “Face the wail!” 
Nick looked at him hard -eyed, then turned, facing the wall. 
Immediately he lemembered going on line in reform school 
with the heavy weights in his hands and his nose and fore- 
head pressed against the wall, . . . Rocky sent to watch them 
... he and Rocky sitting on the pool tuble after it was over, 
smoking and swinging their legs. . . , They had divided a 
chocolate bar. , , . 
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He had had no food for two days and his stomach retched 
at the thought of the chocolate. 

The policeman sat oh a chair and put his feet up on the 
desk. ” If you know anything you better spill it before the 
dicks get here,” he said. ” They’ll make you talk all right, all 
right . . . they’ll beat the living crap out of you.” Then he 
was silent, with his feel on the desk, smoking. 

They kept him standing there for two hours. Another 
policeman came to relieve the one on guard. When the door 
closed, the new policeman said, ” Come on over and sit down, 
buddy.” Nick moved from the wall and sat on the other chair. 
“ Cigarette?” 

Nick look one. “ Thanks,” he said. He smoked the cigar- 
ette with both hands held close by handcuffs. 

“ lake a tip from an old-timer, kid,” the policeman said. 
“ if you know anything you belter tell ii. It’ll go a lot easier 
on you.” Nick looked across the handcuffs. ” I don’t know 
nothing. I ain’t got nothing to tell!” 

The detectives came into the room, four or five of them. 
They were big with soft- brim hats snapped down over their 
eyes. Their burly figures took up almost all the space in the 
small room. The policeman slid out of the room, his eyes 
looking them over admiringly. They came over to the desk 
where Nick sat, stoop-shouldered. All of them looked at 
Nick, silently and searchingly, with hostility. And Nick, 
tightening his lips, stared back at them. 

For a moment, as ihcir scrutiny continued, there was no 
sound in the room. Then the one in the chair opposite Nick 
said, “What can you tell us, kid, about this?” 

“ About what?” 

“You can account for yourself, can’t you? All we want 
to know is where were you. Well — what have you got to 
say?” 

“About what!” 

“ You know Rilcv’.s been killed ” 

“ No.” 

“You knew Riley, didn’t you?” 

“ No.” 

“ You were in a jam with him one time.’* 

“ No, 1 wasn’t.” 

“Oh, yes, you were.” The dick’s voice was very slow and 
pleasant, but with a snap. 

They stared at each other. 
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** Riley was killed Saturday night,** the detective said. Nick 
looked at him squarely, eye to eye, and didn’t blink a lid. 

The detective’s tone got a little friendlier. “ Now you were 
running over rooftops when the police brought you in, but 
that doesn’t mean a thing. We’re just as anxious to throw you 
out of here as we are to bring ^e real killer in. Get away 
from the idea that cops are out to get everybody they pick 
up — they’re not. But remember this, kid — the whole world is 
out to get every cop-killer.** He bit the last words off. 

The whole world is out to get every cop-killer! The words 
rang in Nick’s ears; they stood up before his eyes in foot-high 
letters. Nick's eyelids twitched but he continued looking 
across the table into the detective’s face. “ 1 don’t know no- 
thing about it.” 

” Where were you! . . . Were you on West Madison tiiat 
night? . . . What did you do that night? . . . Who were you 
with? ... You took in a show, didn’t you?” They shot the 
questions at liirn, back and iorth, from all sides. 

Nick lifted and tossed his head. He said, laughing at them, 
” You ain’t got nothing on me. 1 don’t know nothing— see!” 

One of the dicks lifted Nick’s manacled hands. ” Where’d 
you get the cut on your hand?” he said, saying it slowly and 
softly. “And whui ate youi knuckles doing sculled up?** He 
looked steadily at Nick. Ihe detective on the other side of 
the desk asked, “ Ever have a gun that came out ol a hock- 
shop on Maxwell Street?” 

That hit Nick like a rock. His head swung aroimd at the 
dick who had asked it. But he let hi:> eyes fall imincdiately. 

“Well— did you?” 

“No!” 

“Did you?” asked the bull on the other side of the desk, 
poking him. Nick’s eyes and head swung around to meet the 
bull’s glance. 

“No I” 

“Did you?” 

“No! — 1 said no!” 

The bull across the desk leaned in Nick’s face again. ” Will 
— where were you?*' 

Nick lifted his chained hands to his face and, moving them 
up over his eyes, pushed the hair off his forehead. “ Well — 

1 ” His thoughts tumbled through bis brain in a jumble. 

All he could see was huiisclf standing over Riley pumping the 
bullets down into him. “ — — ^w'as at the ptx)lroom and — at 
the Nickel Plate. . • .*’ 
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“ Who did you talk to?*’ the detective followed up quickiy, 
**Juan and—” As he said Juan bis mind threw words at 
him in a flood: Keep your friends out of it! “ — and — ^and — 
Squint. . . 

“And Squint sang!” the detective across the table said. 
He leaned back in the chair, watching Nick closely. 

Nick went crazy. “ Ihat goddamn polack don’t know no- 
thing! You ain’t got nothing on me!” Sweat stood on his 
forehead. A lick of black hair hung down over his forehead. 

The detectives sat silent, stone-faced. 1 heir eyes stared at 
him. “Nothin* — you ain*t got nothin* on mel*' He heard 
his voice shouting; and he sat down, weakly. He wet his lips 
with his tongue. Owen. Squint. You think you*re All- 
American hell, don*t you? Zig-zag of the knife tearing the 
flesh of his hand. Kicking Squint in the face. Owen bandage 
Utg the hand. 'I he detective was staring at him from across 
tlie desk. “What did he say?” Nick asked; and immediately 
tried to swallow the words back. 

The detective was smili.ng. “ Nick - that's your first break.” 

Nick’s ears rang and his heart pounded. “ I want a lawyer!” 
be shouted. His lips hung open. ugly. 

The detective was cool and soft- voiced now. “ Kid, you’ve 
been aiound enough to know' that we can hold you incom- 
municado for a long, long time.” His voice went ugly again. 
** Forget about lawyers!** He leaned his face into Nick’s. 
" And tell us the truth.” 

“You can’t hold me more than seven! v-two hours I” 

The dick smiled. “ Listen, punk, you been around that mob 
of yours long enough to know that you can sit on your can 
in every police station in the city and no deputy with a 
springing writ is going to be able to find you.” 

“ 1 ain’t talking ” Nick said. 

Without words the bull got up out of the chair and the 
dicks all got off the desk. I hey left the room. 

In the hall leaning casualiy against the wall stood a man. 
As the detectives moved past liim, one of them shook his head 
no. The man w^as elderly and distinguished-looking. As the 
dicks went along the hall one of them called a policeman. 
“Pick up Juan — some Mexican, I guess.” 

The detectives came back svith lengths of hose, blackjacks 
and night sticks in their hands. As they wcul past the elderly 
man he inhaled deeply and dropped the still long, cork-lipped 
cigarette on the floor. He stepped on it. Suind.ng outside the 
door he leaned his head back and exhaled lazily. 
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The detectives went back into the room and locked the door. 
They piled the lengths of hose, blackjacks and night sticks 
on the table in front of Nick. Their faces were angry and 
they scowled. They took off their coats, folded them neatly. 
They rolled up their sleeves. Nick watched them white-faced. 

One detective picked up a length of hose. No word was 
spoken, or needed. The other detectives selected tools of 
punishment. They stepped toward Nick. Just then a knock 
sounded. They unlocked the door. 

The elderly man stepped into the room. He looked around, 
frowning, first at the table, then at the detectives. “ What’s 
the meaning of this?” he asked sternly. His tone and looks 
demanded an answer. 

“Chuck was just trying to loosen his tongue a little, sir,” 
one of the detectives said. 

“Since when have you used gangsters’ methods?” the 
elderly man asked severely. His eyes frowned at them. He 
looked at Nick. His face grew slowly sympathetic. He glanced 
at one of the detectives. “ Take those handcuffs off that boy !” 
The detective obeyed humbly. “ Now all of you leave this 
room. If ever I hear of anything as atrocious as this again I’ll 
see that all of jou are broken.” There was righteous anger 
in his voice. His face was fatherly. 

The elderly man moved around behind Nick, putting his 
hand on his shoulder for a second. Nick drev,/ his shoulder 
away from the touch. The eldcily man sat Opposite Nick, 
glancing at him silently and sympathetically for a while, then 
down at the desk and w’^hat was on it, as if he were embar- 
rassed. He said. “ My boy, don’t you think you had better 
tell me what yoii know about this case?” His eyes came up, 
met Nick’s sincerely, “ You don’t have to be afraid of me. 
I’m not a policeman and Tm not a detective. I’m here to help 
yon and I’m not going to let them handle you roughly. All I 
want you to do is tell me, as nearly as you can, where you 
were and what you did last Saturday night.” 

Nick sensed the phoney ring in his voice. Copper, his mind 
said, copper like the rest of them. “ I’m not talking to any- 
body till 1 see a lawyer.” 

At last the man, still looking at Nick sadly, sighed and said, 
“ Well — think you’re acting foolishly. 1 could make things 

easy for you — but ” He lifted his hands helplessly. “ You 

know what you want to do.” He walked out slowly, so that 
Nick could call him back if he wanted to. When he was in 
the hall he nodded his head angrily and the detectives who 
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were waiting there went back in. They locked the door behind 
them. 

One of them rolled up his sleeves and critically selected a 
rubber hose. The one called Chuck, picking up a blackjack, 
said, “This is your last chance.” Nick didn’t answer. 

The bulls moved in closer, surrounding the chair. The 
spotlights had been turned on and beat down on Nick’s face. 
Detective Chuck lifted the blackjack. Nick ducked to avoid 
the blow. Another bull jerked him back by the hair and a 
third twisted his arm behind him. The blackjack struck. 
“Ow! — You bastards!” 

They shoved him down into the chair. For five minutes 
they pounded him, methodically, without excitement, in well- 
practised technique. Then the detectives paused, panting, 
looking down at him. 

Nick hung, leaned- over in the chair with his arms folded up 
around his face and the back of his neck. 

“You ready to udk?” 

When he didn’t answer a big han<l came around hard, slap- 
ping the side of his head, spinning it. 

“ You ready to talk!” 

You kill me first! his mind shouted at them. 

They gave Nick the third degree some more. 

He look it, all they gave, with his teeth grinding together 
and the angry tears running down his cheeks. 

Again the bull-necked detectives rcslcd. And one of them 
got a bottle of whisky out of the desk drawer, “This will 
make the bastard talk!” 

They held him. They pulled his head back by his hair. 
They forced his jaws open with the butts of their hands. They 
stuck the bottle neck between his teeth and held it there. The 
hot and raw' whisky hit Nick’s throat. It spilled over his lips 
and down his shirt. They let go of him. He staggered to his 
feet, the chair falling over backwards behind him. The whisky 
hit his stomach where no food had been for two day:s. It 
came up, strangling him. He spew^cd it out. Part of it went on 
two of the detectives. This maddencH,! them. They forced 
him against the wall. He stood there with them all around 
him, one arm hanging limp and numb at his side fiom the 
twisting. They rushed in on him, sicpping up the tempo of the 
beating. Ihey punched him and used the lengths of hose on 
him. 

“Don’t mark up this pretty sonofabitch!” one of the dicks 
said through his teeth. “What the b'll!” said one of the 
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others. “ We can say he fell down the steps,** Nevertheless 
they kept their beating down low where it wouldn't show. 

They beat him. 

You gotta kill me first! 

lliey didn’t get a confession. 

They left him lying unconscious on the floor, 

« « « 

They gave him a little something to eat the next day. And 
that evening they got him ready for the showup. They look 
him over in the patrol wagon. On the way they pounded him 
a little. Just to show him that they had him where they wanted 
him. 

They marched him out under the lights in line with the 
others. The cops tipped the new^spaper men off : “We think 
we got the Riley killer/’ A number of reporters crowded into 
the large room where the showup is held. Among others on 
the scats facing the stage like a theatre sal the bartender from 
the Three-Highly Club, 

Nick and the rest of the line were made to stand facing out, 
turn left turn right, facing out. The light beat in his face. 
The officer in charge culled out to the audience: “Anybody 
here recognise the man who held up the Threc-liighly Club . . . 
anybody here recognise the man w^ho ran out of the alley at 
Madison and Atlantic last Satuiday when Dennis Riley 

w'as murdered?” A man stood up. It w’as the bartender. His 
voice struck the silence. It rocked against Nick’s ears. “That’s 
the fellow there! Number ti\ree!” Nick's heart turned over 
sideways. 

A hard silence hit the room. It .stayed only a second, Theic 
was a low rumble of voices, excitement, Nick being moved 
from the line. People were standing to get a look at him. 
Only the top of his head wa.s over the bucks and shoulders of 
the blue-uniformed police. His face was drained of all Us 
colour. 

The glamour boys from the daily papers rushed into the 
pres.s-room. “ Did they finger him? ... Anybody finger him? 
. . . They sure did! — He'll burn sure! . . , City desk! . . , 
City desk 1 ” 

The news photographers rushed down to his cell with their 

« « « 
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cameras poised. Ihe bartender was there, looking in, again 
identifying him. “ Yeah — that’s him all right.*' i he news 
photographers closed in around the bars. One of them said 
to the bartender, “ Point your finger at him. ” Another said, 
** Hold it!’* I'hey squatted around the cell on their heels, 
their tightening-out rumps bulging out under their classy tweed 
sport coats. 

Nick stared out beyond the bars at them. All he could 
think was that the guys on West Madison would see his piC” 
ture. He lifted one end of his mouth in a hard-boiled smile, 
showing he could take it. 

The flash bulbs began exploding, 

» « * 

The police unlocked the cell and the newshounds went in. 
“We'd like lo get a story from you. Romano. String along 
with us and we'll give you the breaks. We'll sec that you get 
written up the light way How about something exclnsive?” 
One of the photographers was fooling with his camera, making 
adjustments, focusing. 

Nick sat oil the edge of the bunk with one foot up on it, 
his foiearm on his knee and his forehead down on his arm. 
“ Get The hell out of here." A flush bulb went olf. Dazed, 
Nick sat staring into the cairicras. His mouth was open a little. 
His eves were dark and innoccnt-looking. The bulbs kept 
going oif. 

“Ho! A pretty hoy!” one of the reporters said. 

“ Yeah--*l*retty Boy Romano.” said anolh.T icporler, 

“ Pretty Boy Romano.” They all said it, rellcciing how it 
would look in the headlines. 


POLTCF-SLAYER TRAPPED 

Pretty Bo\ Romano Leers 
/4.N Bartender Identifies Him 

The newspapers were playing the case up big. 


K.A.D. 


ROMANO BOUND OVER 
TO GRAND JURY 
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Grant read the story and after a long, long lime pulled him- 
self to his feet. He went to the phone. 

“ Hallo — MortV Look, Mort, 1 want you to do me a favour. 
I want you to take a case for me.” 

There was a short silence. Then the voice on the other end 
of the line chuckled. ” What have you been doing? Well — 
ril try to get you off.” 

“No, a iricnd of mine who is in trouble. A >oung 
fellow by the name ot Romano.” 

“Romano! You know him?” 

“ Yes, ever since he wa^ fourteen.” 

“ He’s in a bad hole.” 

“ Will you lake the caM??” 

“You know 1 will. 1 think we’d bctlcr meet for dinner. I’d 
like to know all about the boy bcloie I see bun. I’ve been 
reading the papers. I hc> are smely riding hell out ol hnn. 
You knovv, I was thinking of dropping in on the kid to sec if 
he had any fijcnjs--ii he vs as bioke and couldn't gel a 
law'yer.” 1 he voice on the other end of ihe line chuckled 
again and said, " Bv the vva>--s\ho is he? A bastard son of 
yours?” 

“Light the case,” Giant said, ” as if he were.” 

« « 

Andrew' Morton went in through the huge door of the 
county jail and to the reception v mdow. He looked bevond 
the glass and the bars ani.! said into ihe little cut at the bottom, 
“Hallo, Jim.” He was immediately iccognised. 

“Oh! Hallo, Mr. Mv)iion!” the police attendant said. 

“I’ve been ictained to look after Nick Romano,” Mr. 
Morton said. 

“ Are you his ailorncy then? He sure will be glad to see 
you. Without you il don't look like he's got a chance.” 

Mr. Morton was admitted to the con^'iiltalion lOom. Ihe 
police brought Nick in and locked the door. 

Nick sat in a chair with his head and shoulders down and 
his hands in his lap. Morton .suidieJ the drawn, colourless 
face with the eyelids pulled dowai over the eyes and the eyes 
staring dowm at the hands 

Nick glanced up at Morton and looked away, back, letting 
his eyes slowly drop. 

He don’t .seern like no cop of any kind. 

Morton glanced across at the policeman and handed him a 
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five-dollar bill. “ Here, Roy, get yourself some cigars.” The 
policeman pocketed the bill and went to the far end of the 
room where he couldn't hear what would be said. 

Morton pulled up a chair and sat facing Nick. “ 1 came to 
see what 1 could do for you,” he said quietly. 

Nothing,” Nick said, not looking up. 

“ Oh, I don't know,” Morton said, and his voice took on a 
more cheerful note, “ Your friend Grant sent me to see you 
and told me to do everything I could.” 

Your friend Grant. 

Nick looked straight into Morton's deep-set and sympathetic 
grey eyes. Morion saw' Nick's eyes tilni with tears. ” Grant 
sent you ?” 

Yes.” 

“ He ain't through with me?” Nick asked in surprised dis- 
belief. 

Morton shook his head no; then watching Nick closely all 
the time he said, “ You were an altar boy, weren’t you?” 

“ Yeah— that's right,” Nick said, as if he hanlly remem- 
bcreci. 

For five minutes Morton talked about his own boyhood, 
chuckling and telling little jokes about the scrapes he had got 
into. All the time he was talking he studied Nick's face. Then 
suddenly he sat up in the chair and asked, very quietly, ” Nick, 
did you have anything to do with (he shooting of Riley?” 

Nick’s lips twisted in a tight smile. ‘A mouthpiece works 
better when he thinks his client is innocent, don’t he?” 

Morton sighed heavily and relaxed against the chair back. 
” Look, son — ” he said, ” a case isn't a matter of facts but of 
evidence.” Morton sat up and then leaned towards Nick with 
his elbows on the arms of the chair and his grey eyes showing 
anger. ” The prosecution is interested in only one thing — a 
verdict —and it doesn't care how it gets it. Their laywers don't 
care if a man is innocent or guilty. They're out to make a 
record for themselves. They want to publish to the world — 
through the newspapers- -the number of convictions they 
make. Uverylhing the police and the lawyers can do to get 
a verdict they will do. Whether you're innocent or guilty 
they’ll go after you for a conviction just as hard.” Morton 
stopped. He took a cigarette from his case and passed Nick 
one. They smoked in silence. Linally Morion said, ” You’ve 
been having a tough time, haven't you?” 

Nick’s eyes hardened. ” Yeah!” 

” What did they do to you?” 
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“They beat the hell out of me I That’s what the bastards 
did I” 

“ You didn’t talk? You didn’t sign any papers?” 

“ No, I didn’t talk I They coulda killed me and I wouldn’t 
of talked!” 

Morton sighed as if he were relieved. “ Part of the code 
not to talk, eh?” And his eyes twinkled. 

Nick glanced at him hard. “ Part of what code? What do 
you know about a code?” Morion laughed. Nick said 
quickly, answering his own question, “You don’t talk! You 
don’t squeal on nobody!” 

Morton lowered his lids, looking at Nick. “ Squint 
squealed.” 

“Squint don’t know nothing!” 

“ The police — tell me exactly what they did to you.” 

Nick told him and as he did so something happened to 
Morton’s eyes behind the shadow of his hand. When Nick 
had finished Morton asked, “Would you know them?” 

“Yeah, I’d know tliem all right!” 

Morton slipped to another subject. “ Where were you the 
night Riley was killed?” 

Nick thought a minute. .All he could see was himself in 
the alley emptying the gun into Riley, throwing it at Riley, 
kicking him. “ 1 — 1 w'as down on West Madison.” 

“ Who did you sec?” 

“I'here was a dead man.” 

“Where was that?” Morton’s eyes studied Nick. 

“I’hcy were carrying him out of a flophouse and it was 
raining.” 

“Where did you go that night?” 

It was all hazy Everything was hazy but Riley lying in the 
alley with his brains blown out. 

“ I was at the Nickel Plate.” 

“Where else?” 

Nick's mind seemed able to dwell on only one subject at a 
time: “I gave a man a nickel in the Nickel Plate.” 

“Who did you talk to?” Moiton’s eyes studied him. 

“ I was at the Pastime too ... I remt'mber that. I talked 
to Butch and — and Sunshine.” 

“Who are Butch and Sunshine?” 

"Two of my best friends.’ 

Then Morton let the question go : “ What grudge did you 
have against Riley?” 

Nick and Morton were looking into each other's eyes. Nick 
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was staring at him innocently. Morton said quietly, “ My 
business is to defend you. 1 don't care whether you did it or 
not. The police say you did. Squint says you did. Kid 
Fingers says you did.” 

“'The Kid— why that dirty 1” 

“The Mexican boy taikeu too,” Morton said. 

“What Mexican?” All feeling drained out of Nick as he 
wailed for the answer. 

“Juan.” 

Nick’s mouth crumpled. He tried to clench his teeth but 
they wouldn't clench. His lips trembled. 

“What did Riley ever do to you?” Morton asked. 

Nick went dead and thought. 

At last he said, “ Suppose 1 did have a grudge against him 
— would dial mean 1 killed him?” 

“The police are satisfied and the Attorney’s Oflice is satis- 
fied that you did and that your death warrant is signed. That’s 
why 1 asked you if Riley had ever done anything to you 
that would make you want to kill him. W'hoever shot Riley 
didn’t stop there, for aftei he was dead his face was kicked 
in. I hey say this shows an absolute hatred and desire for 
vengeance on the purl of the killer. If you want to tell me 
anything that will help me to help you, do it now.” 

Nick said, “Give me a cigarette, will you?” 

When he had finished smoking it in dead silence, he said, 
“ ni tell you.” 

He told Morion all about it — about the three notches in 
Riley's belt and the rabbit punches in the basement of the jaik 
When he had finished he asked for another cigarcUc. 

“ Did Kid Fingers see it?” 

“ 1 don’t know.” 

“ Old Squint see it?” 

“1— I think so.” Nick's lips trembled on the cigarette. 

Morton said, “ Tm going to send a physician in to examine 
you and see if he can verify that third degree they gave you. 
And ril send a photographer loo.” He pushed the hair otf his 
forehead. He stood up. “ We can build a case on insanity or 
temporary insanity.” 

Nick flushed. He looked at Morton; all the broad flatness 
of his wide cheekbones showed the flush. His brown-black 
hair fell over his forehead and curled near his cars. “ No. I 
ain’t going to cop no plea on insanity! Leave that angle out, 
see!” 

Morton looked down at him. Morton stroked his chin; he 
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seemed to be talking to himself. “ You’re good-looking, all 
right. No jury, the majoiily women — would execute. . . 

He picked up his hat. “ Take it easy and don’t talk to anyone 
about the case.” 

MORION ENGAGED FOR PRETIY BOYl 
Chicago* s Most Eminent Lawyer Takes Case 

Ma came to see him on visiting day. Julian was with her. 
Ma looked through the little seetioi; of glass at him. Her 
haggard old eyes drew his face deeply into her. You didn't 
do it, son, did you?” she asked. 

“ Naw, 1 (lidii’t do it,” Niek said. 

Julian looked in at him with unhappy eyes. 

Ma .started crying. “Oh, my boy! m> boy!” she sobbed. 
She pressed her wrinkled face as close to the section of glass 
and steel as she could get it. “Cut n out, xMa!” Nick said 
hard-boiled; but he felt the numb and heav> beat ot his heart. 

4i » » 

Andrew Morton began work on the case. 

The first thing he did was drop into the Three-Eight)^ Club. 
He went m quietly and stood jusi inside the <k>oi for a while, 
looking at the two bartendeis. When he was certain from the 
newspaper photographs which one was Swanson, the bartender 
Nick had held up, he stepped to the bar and oidered a glass 
of port. The bartender hi ought it. Morton immediately struck 
up a conversation. “ Oh, you had a hold-up recently, didn’t 
you?” 

Yeah, that\ right,” the bartender said. “Hveiybody asks 
about it wlien they come in heie. They got the guy, you 
know\ I identified him.” 

“A policeman was killed, w'asn’t he?” 

“Yeah. Right down the alley here.” 

“Are you sure it was the same fellow' who held up this 
place?” 

“Christ, yes! It happened right down the alle> and only a 
couple minutes later — the cop w'as chasing him down the 
alley.” 

Morton finished his wine -and pushed the glass across the 
bar at Swanson. “ Give me another.” 

The bartender filled the glass again. Morion started to pick 
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it up. His hand struck the glass and the wine spilled down 
Svv'anson’s shirt and uar apron. 

“Oh! Tm awfully sorry!" Morton said, as Swanson stood 
behind the bai moppinii his shirt with a towel, “ that was 
cnlnely my fault! Lei me buy you another shirl.” 

“ x\vv, that's all light, ’ Swanson said. “ I'hc cleaners will 
lake it out. Chll^t, that happens all the lime with all the 
diiinks wc have coming in here." 

“ Well- -buy a diiniv tor voorsclf — " Morion pu) a dollar 
on the bar, "and keep the change." He kit tiie tavern imme- 
diately. 


# Hi * 

Grant came to see Nick. He -miled a little and said. “Hi, 
pi/.on." 

Nick couldn'i quite meet his eyes. “ 1 bet you think Fm no 
good,'’ Nick said. 

Giant shook his head slov\]y. very seriously. “ No, 1 don’t,” 
he said; and after a pause, " 1 don’t know il you did it or not 
an^I I don’t care, 1 want to sec \ou gel fan treatment, that’s 
all." 

Nick held his head down. 

Grant’s voice bccaine ucud-earnest and almost stern. “If 
you did, I cun understand why >oii did ii Moilon will do 
everything he cun to help you. He's a real guy. .A.nyway, I'ra 
on your side." 

Nick nojdeJ without looking up. 

* 41 

Pastime Poolioom. Old Jake Mooi wiping down the 
counter and shaking lu^ head sadU. I he fcliows sat on 
benches talking ahoiil the case. C hris said. ” 1 talked to him. 
I tried to get him otf this >Licet. He w'ouldn't listen. 1 know 
what this street docs to a fellow. If 1 ha^l stayed in col- 
lege ’* He looked out through the front pane with its 

crossed cue sticks. " 1 hope he beats the rap. He wasn't a 
bad kid." 

Old Jake said. “You right. The bcega crooks make him 
bad. I see him when he lirst come down here. He nice, soft 
boy. Ihat Vito--he do it. Butch, he blame too. And that 
Kced. He tell him all the time how do a lot of things.” 

“ 1 hope he beats the rap," Goosey said. 
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“He’s got a good mouthpiece,” Claude said. 

“The best in the business,” said Jim, the houseman. 

“ If Morton can’t do it, nobody can,” Texas Slim said. “ I’d 
like to get my hands on that goddamn Kid Fingers — just 
once! Christ! He used to hand his hand out to Nick for 
money regular. Nick never refused him. Nick was all right.” 

“ Imagine Juan turnin’ State’s evidence! After he and Nick 
used to pal all over the street together!” Claude said. 

“That bastard!” Red said. 

“ Butch took a powder, huh?” someone said. 

“ Yeah.” 

“He and Nick used to be buddies,” someone else said. 

Four or live pairs of shoulders came up, shrugging. 

Way in the back of the poolroom Sunshine sal on a bench. 
His hair stood straight up in front in a kinky cockscomb. His 
eyes were mournful in his daik face and he looked as if he 
had been crying. 

The door opened and Grant walked in. Red nudged Jim 
with his elbow. ” It’s that friend of Nick's.” 

Grant walked up to them. Old Jake said, ” Hallo. Our 
friend, he gel in trouble.” Grant nodded. 

Sunshine got up immediately and came from the back of 
the poolroom. ” Mi. Grant, he didn’t do it, he didn’t do it, 
Mr. Grant. Ah was with him all that night.” 

The fellows siared at Sunshine. Grant was staring at him 
loo; and now a large smile spread out across his face. He pul 
his arm around Sunshine's shoulders and hugged him. “Come 
on. Sunshine!” he said, “ WeVe going over to see Mot ton!” 

They went out the door. All the fellows, the ones who 
knew Nick hud killed Riley and that Sunshine had seen him 
do it, and the ones who dkin’t know stood with their mouths 
open. 

All the way over to Morion’s home Sunshine said, “ He 
was with me. He didn't do it.” 

They went into Moi ton’s study where there was a fire in 
the fireplace and law’ books and paptrs were piled on the 
desk, on the scats of chairs, and on footstools. “ This is Sun- 
shine, Mort.” 

Andrew Morton put out his hand and, smiling, said, “ Glad 
to know you, Sunshine. Sit down.” 

Grant said. “ Nick didn’t do it! Sunshine was with him that 
night.” 

Morton looked at Sunshine closely. Sunshine looked at the 
edge of the red leather chair with scared white eyes in a choco- 
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laie-browja face. “You were wiih him?” Mortou asked 
sharply. 

” Yes, sah, Ah was with him.” 

“You're lying, Suiishinel” Morton’s eyes kept staring at 
him. 

“ No, Ah ain’t, mister! No, Ah ain’t! Ah was with him! 
Honest, Ah was! He didn’t kill nobody, honest, he didn’t 
kill nobody.” 

Morion looked at Grant. “ You might as well know, 
Grant,” Morton said, “ Nick killed Riley all right.” 

“1 don’t care if he did, Mort,” Grant said. “1 know what 
goes on inside that kid. 1 know what he’s been up against all 
his life.” 

Morton turned to Sunshine. “You’re a good friend of 
Nick’s, aren’t you, Sunshine?” 

“He was good to me. We was buddies.” 

“Nick needs an alibi bad,” Morion said. 

“ Ah 'll say whatever you wants me to,” Sunshine said* 

“ Nothing could make you change your story?” 

“Nothin’ mister! Ah swears it!” 

Morton studied him a long time. “I’ll tell you what to 
say. You come over here to-morrow. Don’t talk to anyone 
about Nick— and stay away from West Madison.” 

Giant stood up. “ You come home with me, Sunshine. You 
can stay there. Iheie’s lots of room.” 

“ Ah ’ll keep your car clean, Mr. Grant.” 

“You don’t need to do lhatl” 

They went out. 


m * 

Two days before ihev w'ere to into court again Morton 
sat with Nick in the consultation loom. Morion rubbed the 
palms of his hands against his eyes. “ 1 don’t know if the 
court will allow us another continuance or not— we've had 
three.” 

“ Let’s get it over with, Mr. Morton,” Nick said. 

“ jvtick ” Morton drew his chair close to Nick’s until 

their knees almost touched His voice sounded disturbed. He 
laid his hand on Nick’s knee. “ We’ve got a tough one. They 
always yell for vengeance when a policeman is killed. Inno- 
cent men ” He leaned back in the chair, studying the cut 

of Nick’s head, the curl-rumpled hair, the even and handsome 
features, and, most of all, the innocent-brown stare of his 
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eyes. “Grant bought you three suits, I want you to wear 
them into court.” 

Morton sat with his elbows on the arms of the chair. He 
touched the tip of his lingers together, one alter the other, 
reflectively. He now looked across the peak his fingertips 
mace. “ You have a way oi looking at people— that jury isn't 
going to think \ou did ili Tm going to gel as many women 

on it as 1 can ” He paused a moment, then said, “Now 

you’ve got 10 do just as 1 tell you. . . , I'm going to have your 
chair at the counsel table turned so Miat you are facing the 
jury. You've got to play up to them, Nick! I want you to 
look at them. Don't take >our eyes oii of them! You've got a 
way of looking at people — they aren't going to believe you 
did it!” 


# « * 

On the eve of the inal they bunighl the reporters in. 'They 
circled aiounj him, shooting their questions at lum. “Well, 
how’s everyUung. Nick? . . . How arc you going to take it? 
. . . Well, to-moi low's the big day. How do you feel about 
things, Pietly Boy? . . . I’m betting you don't ciack in court, 
fellow. . . . How about it? (iivc us a statement --‘Suie 1 can 
take it! Me and .Moitoii wall beat the rapl '—somctlung like 
that, you know.” • 

Nick laughed through his nose at ihvan and didn't answer. 

m * * 


EDITORIAL . . . 

Ali}U)si six months a killer stood in an alley behind 
West Madison Street with a flaming ^nn and nnndered a 
police olJiccr. 1 he kdicr stood over the dead body of the 
policeman and kukei! him until the jme wt/s aitnost iinrei oy 
nisahle, in one nj the most brutal and callous murders in the 
annals of tnnnnal hoioiy in the Cti\ of Chiiayu. 

flic viitim was Dinnis Riley nfu> /or twenty-five years 
a policeman here in Chit ago. In those tw'cnty-five years he 
made a record for htniself as one of the he.st inert on the force, 
in fact on three dtijeient occasions while enforcing the law he 
was fired on by burglars and potential ktllcrs. Ofjtccr Riley 
refused promotion, preferring to remain in the humble posi- 
tion of a policeman. 

To-day a young man of twenty-one by die name of Nick 
Romano goes on trial for the murder of Officer Riley. , . * 
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67 


Across the front of the building the words say COVRT 
HOVSL. A siucwaik leads to the oa.Iding iheie is giuss on 
eithoi side of ii. ll is very green. Iherc aic yellow circles of 
dandelions in the grass. 

Ihe courthouse is ol hmesioiie, and it is set far back on the 
grass, a massive, heaped block ol stone. 1 he front of the 
building rises behind giriiit columns. High at the top, standing 
on the pillais, arc sciilpluied figuies -Law. Justice, Liberty, 
Peace. Law is Mo'.es holding the leii Commandments. At the 
lop con;,rs of the building on even higher peaks than the 
stone figuies, arc Latin words; LEX-iVSHTlA — LIBER- 
lAS-P.AX. Ihe promises arc vciy encouraging. 

Beyond the doors of the couiihouse the lobby is w'ide, rich 
in lone, colour, design. The marble Poor is sofi-loned, with 
a lint of pinK in it. The high ceiling is raftered in deep-set 
squares. Bioiue floor torches stand against the marble walls 
and iclloct discreet light to the ceding At the lar end of the 
hall is tlie Crirninal Court call board with the names of judges 
and the day’s cases Ihumblackcd to it— 

Judge Drake 

A-R09 James vScoii Atiy.: Public Defender Z./r/rewy 

A-«12 Ray Evans Attv.: Rape 

L4-04 Nicholas Romano Ally,: Andrew Morton Murder 

Alongside tlie call board is a sign reading: Bondsmen are 
sffii'iiy prohihhed from solutiini^ or around itvs building. 
Standing aioiind the boaid with their faces turned up to it 
were shyster lawyers with brief-cases, bond-bail con-men, 
people with friends or relatives in trouble, idlers, and a few 
cranks. The last were dubbed “carrion crows’’ by the re- 
poilers. Ihey v>erc Ihcie to cuioy and be cnteriuined by the 
trouble of others. 

The group around the call board moved tovvaid the eleva- 
tors. 


♦ 


Above in the courtroom the clerk said loudly, “Hear ye! 
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Hear ye! This honourable branch of the County Court is now 
in session.” 

Everybody was standing. The clock showed fifteen minutes 
past ten. Judge Drake, in his dark robes, had just mounted 
the steps to his high place. 

On the benches sai Ma Romano with her family, Ang, 
Julian, Aunt Rosa. On the last bench, sitting stifliy, was 
Owen. 

The court clerk read loudly, “The People versus Nicholas 
Romano I” 


« ♦ 

In the anteroom Nick sat up straight in the chair as if a lash 
had been struck across his hack. He looked at Morion, his 
eyes fixed on Morton like an animars— scaied, pleading. 
“ Well, I guess this is it, son,” Morton said. Nick stood up 
as if in a trance. Moitou pul his arm around Nick's shoulders. 
“Take it easy, boy,“ he said. 

Under the feci of his arm Nick’s shoulders w'eni hack 
straight and he lifted his head. He grinned. “ You remind me 
of my Aunt Rosa!” he said. Muilon chuckled. 

The deputy appeared at the doot. “Hallo, ug!>!” Nick 
sSaid cockily. Morion sighed with relief. 

The deputy grinned and said in a whisper as if profoundly 
suiprised, “ W-a-1-1— -if it ain't Pretty Boy Komano!” 

“ That’s right!” Nick said. “And it they gel me. I'll will 
you my looks!” 

In the hallw'ay he stopped to comb his hair and straighten 
his lie. 

They moved toward the courtroom. Nick walked with the 
loose grace of an animal, straighl-legged, bioad-backcd, 
swaggering a little. When he hit the court room ther e was a 
wide grin plastered on his face. 

He looked around, picking out as many faces as he could. 
The first one he saw was Ma’s. For a moment ihc smile 
flickered. He had to clench his teeth to keep it there. 

. , . Aunt Rosa . . . Ang . . . Julian. Julian! — that surprised 
him. 

They marched him in front of the judge's high place and 
stood him there. Kerman, the prosecutor, immediately slopped 
up next to him, as if to claim him. 

“ The People versus Nicholas Romano. . . 

Nick stared straight ahead, 
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Now the whole goddamn world is against me! 

Kerman rubbed his hands together and looking up at 
Judge Drake, said sharply, “ Ready!” His round red face 
and glasses were the picture of satisfaction. His moustache 
bristled. 

Morton said quietly, “ If it please the Court — and not to 
unduly tax the patience of the Court, I am again compelled 
to ask a continuance.” 

Judge Drake sighed heavily and asked why. 

“For these reasons ” Morion said. “The newspapers 

have already tried the case and found my client guilty.” 
Kerman exasperatedly opened his lips to talk. Judge Drake 
silenced him with his hand. Morion went on, . . It would 
be impossible to get a jury that hasn’t read all about this case 
in the papers and formed an opinion. Ihey just won’t let us 
alone.” He exhibited the morning editions with photographs 
large in the picture sections and the story on the front pages. 
He slapped the paper down on the bar and tapped the palm of 
his hand against it several times. “ How is it possible ” 

“Your Honour 1” Kerman cut in angrily. 

to get anything that could resemble a lair and unbiased 
jury? I his editorial alone ” Morton continued. 

“ Your Honour! If it please the Court ” Kerman yelled. 

Judge Drake swung his swivel chair around squarely and 
lifted his hands. For a rnomcni he looked down at Morton and 
Kerman. Then he tried to joke. “ Ii's my opinion that very 
few people read the editorial pages,” he said. “You can 
ascertain in your examination of the jurors whether or not 
they’re biased, Mi. Morton. 1'he clerk will call the jurors ” 

“ We accept,” Morton said. 

A man and a woman bailiff went down to the jurors as- 
sembly room for a panel. 

Morton walked to ihe laige and flat shiny-lopped counsel 
table. He sealed Nick carefully so that he would be squarely 
on a line with the middle of the jury box. His chair was turned 
at an angle so that he was facing the jur> box rather than the 
judge’.s rostrum. Nick saw Grant seated in the chair behind 
him, his tan face unnaturally pale. 

“ Hi, Grant!” Nick said cheerfully and sat dowm. He leaned 
over toward Grant. “ Thanks.” He dropped his eyes. 

Morton leaned over the back of Nick's chair with his hand 
on it and talked to Grant for a while. Then Morton sat in 
the chair in front of Nick and pulled his brjif-casc across the 
table to the space directly in front of him. On the other side 
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of the table Kerman and Brooks, his assistant, had their chairs 
facing the judge's roiirum. Iheir legs were crossed and their 
arms were folded. I hey sat up straight in their chairs with 
their big shouldcis pressed against the backs and their eyes 
looking up at Judge Drake. 

Across the counsel table Nick was slumped down in his 
chair with his head against its back. Nick's haii was black, 
neatly combed, shiny with bnllianiine. Half a dozen news- 
paper photographcis began taking pictuics ol Nick from all 
angles, of Nick and Morton, of Nick with Morion leaning 
over whispering in his ear. One of the newspaper cartoonists 
began sketching Nick. On the benches the eyes seesawed back 
and forth to get a belter view ol him. 

The photographers were allowed to play around snapping 
pictures of Nick tor ten minutes. A bailiff even raised the 
Venetian blinds for them so there would be more light. Nick, 
remembering the hard-boiled role Ihe neighbourhood and the 
newspapers had cut out for him to play, grinned at the 
cameras or leaned his head way back and stared up at the 
ceiling as it he were bored. 

Ho * « 

The two bailiffs led the jury panel to Judge Drake's c^nirt- 
room. 

the court clerk instructed the prospective jurors to rise 
and hold up their right hands. “You and each of you do 
solemnly swear . . the clerk mumbled, “that you true 
answers will make to all questions that may be put to you 
by Court or counsel touching your qualifications to seive as 
jurors in this case now on trial, swclpyougod." 

Then a bailiff instructed the first twelve men and women 
to take seals in the jury box. 

Nick stared at them. His lips were parted a little. He sal, 
leaning forward in liis chair. His eyes were dull brown. He 
could hear the beating of his heart and feel the itching that 
crept up into the pits of his arms. A photographer's flash 
bulb went off. 

Kerman twisted his chair around on the floor noisily until 
it faced the jury box. He smiled cheerfully at the jurors. 
“Good-morning, ladies and gentlemen!” he said. His voice 
almost cooed. Brooks handed Kerman data that had been 
gathered concerning each piospective juror. Morton turned 
his chair toward the jury bo> and, putting his elbow on the 
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counsel table, rested his head against his hand. His head was 
large, squarely cut; his features strong, dramatic; his large 
nose straight and forceful. Under his eyes were finely etched 
wrinkles. His position in the chair, his tenseness, his large grey 
eyes watching every movement of the jurors gave the impres- 
sion that he and his client were one, that Nick’s feelings, 
Nick’s tension, were his. 

Kerman said, “ You ladies and gentlemen understand that a 
man is on trial for murder here. You feel that you can be 
fair and impartial, don’t yoU“-/o the State — as well as to the 
defendant — ■” His eyes went over Moi ton's head to Nick. 
“ You won’t be swayed by sympathy toward the defendant 
for any reason whatsoever, will you? And you will listen 
to the evidence and decide the case on the evidence.” His 
voice iiad a snap to it. Then, almo^t caressingly, he added, 
“The first gentleman there, w'hat is your name, sir?” 

The gentleman llierc said, “Moiris Glenn.” 

“ And where do vou live?” 

“ 1345 North Wells,” 

“ Anda — what kind of work Jo you do?” 

“ I’m a truck driver,” 

Kerman looked down at his notes. He found the name 
Morris Glenn. Next to it w'as pencilled, Sonofabitch — voted 
acquittal last time. Kerman frowned at the paper. He looked 
up and said half angrily, “ Anda you would be fair to the State 
— you would be fair to both sides?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Anda you would decide the case on the evidence?” Ker- 
man said carelessly, knowing that he could dismiss Glenn on 
one of his twenty peremptory challenges if he couldn’t get rid 
of him any other way. fhe juror was nodding yes when Ker- 
man had already begun questioning the next juror. “ What is 
your name, sir?” 

“ Louis Rabinovitz,” the young voice said quickly. 

“Where do >ou live?” 

“ 2601 North Leavitt. 

Kerman continued his questioning. Morton studied the 
young and earnest face. He looks all right, hope he slicks. 
Kerman said, “ Is there any reason, as you sit there, why you 
feel you cannot serve on this jury?” 

“Yes!” the young voice said with a ciisp ring. 

Judge Drake looked down attentively. Morton looked up. 
Nick looked up. “ Whv?” Kerman bellowed. 
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“1 don’t believe in capital punishment!” The young man 
said it daily, his eyes looking directly at Kerman. 

“Step down!” Judge Drake said. 

Kerman turned his eyes to the next prospective juror, ” And 
what is your name, madam?” 

“Helen Clark.” 

“And where are you employed?” 

“ I’m a housewife.” 

Kerman looked down at his notes — okay, voted first degree 
last time. He arianged his face in a smile aiui looked up at 
Mrs. Clark. ” Arc you opposed to capital punishment, Mrs. 
Clark?” Kerman asked pleasantly. 

“ No, Tm not,” Mrs. Clark said decisively. 

Kerman smiled at her very pleasantly and slipped to the 
next juror. ” And your name, madam?” 

“ Miss Phyllis King.” 

Kerman had no notation of previous jury duty against her 
name. He Irowned a little and toyed with his led pencil; but 
he looked up smilingly. He questioned her for ten minutes. 
She was not opposed to capital punishment cither. Kerman 
turned toward Morton and said, smiling tightfaccd over his 
shoulder, ” You may have them.” 

Andrew Morton sal up in lus chair and drew his eyes away 
from the first panel of three remaining jurors. He had been 
minutely reading them all the time, watching what ihcy^did 
with their hands, how they answered Kerman’s questions, 
what their eyes said when their lips were speaking, whether 
Glenn touched his lie or not, and whether the women 
straightened their dresses., touched their hair, dampened their 
lips with their tongues befoie speaking. He looked down at 
his notes. He looked quickly at Nick who sat in profile, 
staring at the jurors. Then he turned his eyes toward the first 
panel. Across the counsel table in front of him Kerman and 
Brooks had their heads together, whispering and looking up 
into the jury box at Glenn, who had voted acquittal last time. 

“The lady in the rear, may 1 have your name, please?” 
Andrew Morton said politely. 

“ Mrs. Helen Clark,” 

Morton leaned forward with his elbows on the counsel 
table and one hand clasping the other. He opened his lips and 
paused a moment. He looked up at Judge Drake in a slight 
and friendly challenge. Then he looked back at the juror. 
“ Did you read the morning paper on your way to court, Mrs. 
Clark?” he asked respectfully. 
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Yes. I did.*^ 

“ Did you read the article on the paper about the defendant 
here?” 

“ Yes, sir, I read it all the way through.” 

“ But you would have to have all the testimony before you 
could possibly decide this case if you were chosen a juror 
here?” 

” It would have to be strong testimony." 

“Step downl” Judge Drake said in a large and echoing 
voice. 

Andrew Morton had his head down and his hands spread 
on the table, holding his notes in place. He put on his silver- 
rirnmed reading glasses. He saw the name Glenn with okay 
written after it. He rullled the sheets back, looking at Phyllis 
King. He lifted his glasses off his nose and looked at her. 
“ Your name is Phyllis King?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You have read the morning papers. Miss King?” She 
nodded her head yes. “You saw the story and the picture of 

the accused ” He motioned his hand with the palm up 

toward Nick, next to him at the table. 

” Y*y-ycs.” She nodded her head slowly. 

“ Have you a fixed opinion of the delendant*s guilt after 
reading the papers?” 

“ 1 t-h-i-n-k i have,” she said. 

“Step down!” Judge Drake said with his hand against his 
face. 

“Thank you,” Moiton said to Miss King, “ for your honest 
answer.” 

Kerman pulled his coat around his waist angrily. Morton’s 
eyes went slowly to the remaining talesman. “ Mr. Glenn, 
you have heard me ask these other jurois if they had read 
the papers. Have you read anytliing about this case in the 
papers.^’' 

“ No, I haven’t—that is, only a iiUle.” 

Kerman tightened his lips. 

“ What do you mean when you say, ‘ Only a little,* Mr. 
Glenn?” Morton asked. 

“ Well, 1 saw the picture on the back page.” He grinned. 
“ You don’t get much time to read when you drive a truck.” 

Morton smiled with him sympathetically. “Yes — I know.” 
He leaned to the side of his chair and said, “ Yon aren’t going 
to start out with any bias in favour of the stale or prejudice 
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against the defendant after seeing that picture in the paper, 
are you?” 

“ No.” Morton liked the way he shook his head no. 

” You don’t believe a man is guilty until he is proven so 
beyond any reasonable doubt, do you?” 

Again Glenn shook his head emphatically and said, ” No.” 

Morton dug deeper. ” You will give the same credence to 
the testimony given by a man engaged in another occupation 
as you would to that of a — policeman?” He pronounced the 
last word slowly and after a pause. Kerman gritted his teeth; 
behind the glasses his eyes frowned. 

” Yes, sir — 1 would,” Glenn said. 

“ Have you formed an opinion from the picture of the de- 
fendant and the caption under it that you saw in the paper 

this morning concerning his innocence or guilt ?” Morion 

made a slight gesture of humbleness with his hand. ”1 take 
it that you don’t object to our asking you these questions?” 
Jhen he waited lor the answer with the frame of his glasses 
against his lips. 

“Well — a -sort of an idea,” 

“Now' then — Glenn — ” Morton said slowly, “have you 
a fixed opinion that couldn’t be changed by evidence, or is it 
just an impression and w'ill your verdict be reached by a 
consideration of the evidence?” ^ 

Kerman was on his feel. “The juror has said that he has a 
fixed opinion!” he told the judge loudly. 

Judge Drake sw'ung his chair around and looked over the 
bench. “ No, he hasn't- ” 

“ 1 request that the court excuse the juror for cause,” Ker- 
man demanded. 

Judge Drake said, “ Mr, Morton is merely ascertaining 
whether or not the juror is unbiased.” 

“If it please the Court ” Keimaii said. 

“Overruled!” Judge Drake cut him short; and to Morton, 
“You may continue, Mr. Morton.” 

To the juror Morion said, continuing unruffied, “You then 
believe, Mr. Glenn, that your verdict would be made only on 
the ” 

“The State will excuse Mr. Glenn!” Kerman cut in loudly, 
using one of his previous direct challenges. 

The first panel of four had been wiped away. 

The State and Andrew Morton started all over again trying 
to pick a jury. 

Nick, hunched tensely in his seat, sensed the tooth-and-nail 
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fight for his life. And he grew frightened when he saw 
Morton’s dead earnestness and Kerman’s cold viciousness. 

I'm Nick Romano and I want to live! 

He tightened in his chair and stared, scared-eyed, at the 
men and women who came and left the jury box. But when 
he remembered that he was the lough guy, that the courtroom 
was packed and the reporters there because of him, he leaned 
back against the chair playing his part, looking bored, glanc- 
ing up at the clock every once in a while as if he wished they’d 
get it over with. 

“The state will excuse Mr. Gentilio and Mrs. Transetti.’* 
“The defence will excuse Mrs. Hall” 

Others came and went. Kerman questioned them from the 
prostx'ution's point ot view. Morton questioned them psychO' 
logically. He encouraged them with little pleasantries. He 
framed his questions so the answers w^ould, m the long run, 
reveal any tinge of prejudice even in those w^ho felt they had 
none. He marked Iheir employments, iheir ages, their social 
positions. And he tried for people close to Nick's economic 
level 


FIRST PANEL OF JURY 
PIC KED IN ROMANO CASE 

Three Women, Man Chosen 

Thus far three women and a man have 
been tentatively accepted as jurors as the 
Pielty Boy Romano Inal opened in Judge 
Drake's courtioom. .All of the jurors len- 
talively selected aie under the age of ?0 
with the exception of Mrs, Lama Green, 

34S West Marquette Road, who is 61 years 
old. 

They started all over again the next day trjmg to fill the 
rest ot the juiy. By noon Judge Drake had saivl “ Step dowml” 
many times wearily. 

For his last juror Morion chose Anthony Fontana, an 
Italian. 

Andrew Morton looked around at the twelve jurors. He 
had three challenges remaining. He looked from face to face. 
He took five minutes to study the group. For a moment he 
started to pull out Bennett, the shoemaker, but his age was 
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thirty-two. He thought of pulling out Mrs. Green re- 
placing her with a younger woman. Bui she had two children, 
one a boy about Nick's age. He looked from face to face. 
He looked at each a long time. Mix them well, he told him- 
self — ^racially, politically, economically, religiously. He stared 
grey-eyed at them. A social worker. Good. A Jewish girl. 
She would know of persecutions and of slums. An elderly 
woman of sixty-one with grey hair. Churchgoer. Believer in 
the gentle Christ. A blonde who was a beautician. She would 
be conscious of a person's looks. Handsome Nick. Good. 
An Italian juror, blood and water* Good. A truck driver 
who had been around. Good. Housewife and mother. Good. 
Mix well and shake before using. His eyes, looking at them, 
smiled a little. They are young. Good. The young for the 
young, the young won’t kill the young. Do they believe in 
capital punishment? No. Young Nick and his young jury. 
He looked at them with Nick’s eyes and Nick's feelings. A 
life is at stake here. He rubbed his hand over his eyes wearily. 
His life is in your hands, now, Mort. You alone can save 
him. He again rubbed his hand over his eyes wearily. He 
seemed to have aged in the last two days. He looked up at 
Judge Drake and then back at the jurors. “ Thank you, ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

The jury was picked. ^ 

Judge Drake said, ” Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, dur- 
ing this recess of court do not talk about this case among 
yourselves nor permit anyone else to talk to you about it. 
Return here at nine-thirty to-morrow morning.” 

The papers said; 

SEVEN WOMEN ON PRETTY 
BOY ROMANO JURY 

Youn^ Jury Picked: 

Average Age is 35 


68 

The cop-kuxfr walked into the courtroom. He wore the new 
grey suit to-day. His tic was precisely knotted. There was a 
handkerchief in his breast pocket. His curly black hair was 
neatly combed, with just a little of it beginning to rise on his 
forehead. He was smiling. His teeth were white. His dimples 
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were hard. Camera bulbs began flashing with eye-blinkin^ 
regularity. Smiling with one corner of his mouth twisfed up* 
he loosened his coat, adjusted it and rebuttoned it. The crowd 
on the benches strained forward to get a look at him. Their 
necks strained. They stared at him. And some of them stood 
up so that they could see him. He looked around the court- 
room at them casually. His eyes slipped quickly away from 
his mother's and, keeping his face carefully arranged in its 
don't-give-a-damn smile, he stared deeply into the courtroom. 
He saw a round face with pitifully sad eyes, long blond hair; 
the fleshy body leaned out into the aisle on the last bench in 
the courtroom. Nick’s mouth opened in surprise and the smile 
faded as he looked at Owen. 

1 shoulda known tie’d stick. 

Nick clamped the smile back on. He lifted his head in a 
nod of recognition and continued to his chair at the counsel 
table, swaggering, playing the part cut out for him by the 
neighbourhood and the newspapers. 

His guard of two deputies sat in the chairs behind him. 
Grant was already at the table. Nick twisted his chair around 
until it was facing the jury box. Turning his face to Grant* 
he said casually, “ Hallo, pizon.’" 

“ Hallo, Nick,” Grant answered, but he nervously combed 
his hair with his fingers. 

Nick lookcii at the crowd curiously. They si. ed back 
curiously. Nick’s Ups twisted in a smile. Under cover ot the 
table his fingers lightened together. 

T here were many potential Nicks on the benches. They 
wore sweaters and sloppy or almost worn-out clothes. Al- 
ready iheir eyes, their slouches, the twist of their lips, their 
long dishevelled hair that needed cutting had taken on the 
unmistakable stamp of the neigh boi»»-hDods that dump their 
young men down on to West Madison Street, South State 
Street, North Clark Street. 

Inside the rail in front of the courtroom a long table had 
been set for the reporters. They were there in \ row, looking 
like detectives or biglime hoodlums, but dressed like ih© 
movies. Under the windows inside the rail sat the photo- 
graphers with their cameras on the deep marble window sills. 

The marble clock on the wall with its ornamental hands 
showed five minutes after ten. Judge Drake sat high up on 
the bench between two bronze lamps, with his arms on the 
rostrum in front of him. The jury, led by a man 3 nd a woman 
bailiff, filed into the courtroom and into the jury box. ** Holy 
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Christ!” said a young fellow watching them come into the 
courtroom. “All women! He'll never get the chair!” 

Even before the jurors sat down they were looking out over 
the rail at Nick. Nick looked back at them, deep-eyes. They 
sat down in their swivel chairs to sit in judgment on him. 
His dark eyes looked at them with fear, panic, desperation. 

“Hear ye! Hear ye!” 

Everybody in the courtroom was standing. 

Kerman stepped quick i> to the bai in Iront of the jury. 
He stood there in his Ireshly-piessed suit, a handkerchief 
slicking jauntily out ot his breast packet. “ Good-rnoiniiig, 
ladies and gjnllemcn of the jury! It a piivilcge for me to 
stand before a jurv of my inteiligcni and honest peers in the 
name of the people of ihis slate. ... Jt is my privilege and 
duty and burden to present the case of the p oseeutiOn to >ou. 
The prosecution will beyond a/ty reasonable doubt — 

that Nick Romano - the man sitting tiicre— He half turned 
toward the counsel table. His eyes stiuck Nick and his red 
pencil pointed at him. “ — murdered Police Oilicer Dennis 

Riley in cold blood ” His glasses flashed angnly at the 

jurors. “We will prove that his was the hand that held the 
gun! 'Ihc State will prove that he pumped — one ---two -ihiee 
— five!— live bullets into the bod) ol Oflicer Riley!” The 
shocked eyes of the jurors looked away from Kerman and up 
over the rail at Nick, staring at him. Nick’s brow n eyes Stared 
back at them innocently. Kerman’s lips twisted and went on 
speaking. “ We wall prove that he stood over the dead body 
of Police Otlicer ” 

“Object!” Morion said. He lifted his face toward Judge 
Drake. “ This case has to do w ith the kdling ol Oilicer Riley 
—with nothing else. Object on the grounds that the prosecut- 
ing attorney’s statement was made to induce passion and pre- 
judice and was mcaul only to iiillamc the juiy against my 
client.” 

“ Sustained!” 

Kerman, angry, cut back and recapitulated his case, almost 
shouting it to the jury, ” I here was a robbeiy at the Ihicc- 
Eighty Club. Nick Romano -ran out ot the tavern. Eventu- 
ally in an alley at West Madison and Atlantic the defen- 
dant — ” Kerman’s pencil jabbed at Nick again, ” shot five 
bullets into the body of the gallant olTicer who fell dead.” To 
get his point home again he poured the words out swnfily. 
“Not satisfied with murder, we will show you beyond a 
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reasonable doubt that this fiend then brutally kicked the 
defender of civic security in the face and body!'* 

“ Object! 

“Objection sustained! The juiy will disregard the last 
remark, Mr. Kerman.” 

Kerman went on heatedly, “ Captured by associates of the 
slain olheer he was taken to a police station, where, with the 
chaiacleiislics of the hoodlum killer he is, he relused to ” 

Morton said loudly, “ Object -your Honour!” He was 
standing up and racing the judge with his hands clasped behind 
him. “ I must object this lime, your Honour, to the use of 
the words ‘ hoodlum killer.’ ” 

“ Yes,” Judge Drake s^id, dealing his throat. He leaned 
over to the side of his swivel chair and said, “The jury will 
disregard the words ‘ hoodlum killer.’ ” Kerman moved his 
shoulders in irritation. But he smiled at the juiy as if he and 
they understood and were in agreement. “ 1 he defendant 
refused to make any stalemeru as to his whereabouts on the 
night of the tragedy. When properly questioned by the police 
he refused to tell where he was.” His voice dropped a tone. 
“ Your police department, the protectors of your lives and 
homes, and the Attorney’s Ollice have gathered the evidence 
and it is this evidence that we to-day present to you. The 
evidence will be so conclusive as to be beyond dispute or 
contradiction. It wnll be so clcai— so concise and overwhelm- 
ing -that there will be nothing left for you ladies and gentle- 
men to do when you retire to your jury room with only your 
conscience and your Ciod to guide you, but to return a verdict 
of guilty of — murder ! — as charged in the indictment. The 
penalty for this type of murder is— death! And whatever 
your sympathy may be, remember that the four millions of 
people in this county who depend fo; theii security and safely 
of person and property upon such men as Dennis Riley expect 
such a verdict! Thank you!” 

Kerman turned from the jury box and walked to his chair 
at the counsel table. His eyes disregarded Judge Drake, 
Morton, Brooks, and looked straight into Nick’s like knives 
stuck into a wall. 

Nick stared back at him squarely, eye to eye. 

Judge Drake leaned forward and asked, “ Do you care to 
make your opening statement now, Mr. Morton?” 

“No, your Honour -we will reserve until ready to intro- 
duce our evidence, thank you.” 
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STATE ASKS DEATH IN ROMANO CASE 


“Call your first witness, Mr. Kerman,” Judge Drake said. 

Kerman stood up and a large woman in black stood up too. 
Kerman assisted her to the witness box. She half clung to 
him, holding a handkerchief to her lips. 

. . And, Mrs. Riley, would you please tell us how long 
you and the deceased were married?” Kerman said in low 
and sympathetic tones. 

” Twenty-nine years.” She touched the corners of her eyes 
with her handkerchief. The iurors leaned in their chairs and 
had to strain to hear her. Their eyes looked at her sympatheti- 
cally. 

“Then you lived together for twenty-nine years — except 
for the time he was in the last war?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Was the deceased a kind and loving husband?” 

“He was very good to me.” Her voice trembled, went on, 

“There was nothing 1 w’anted for. He —he ” She began 

to cry. 

In a moment, however, she had regained composure and 
looked up at Kerman with red eyes. “ May we proceed, Mrs. 
Riley?” Kerman asked gently; and then after a pause, “ When 
did you last see the deceased?” 

“ When he — ” her lips trembled, “ left me that nighf when 
he — when he was killed.” 

“ What did he say to you, Mrs. Riley?” 

“He kissed me good-bye and — ” The tears came again and 
the voice trembled in the cars of the jurors and the audience. 
“’—■Ho kissed me and told me what he wauled to eat when he 
got home.” 

“ When next did you see him?” Kerman asked. His voice 
had lost its gentleness; it was emphatic. “In the morguel” 
Mrs. Riley said, half-scrcaming the answer. 

Kerman moved quickly to a suitcase set on the counsel 
table. “The prosecution would like to introduce Exhibit A, 
the uniform worn by the deceased Riley at the time of the 
murder,” 

Mrs. Riley began to sob. Morton was on his feet. “ Object! 
Your Honour! The uniform won’t prove or tend to prove any 
issue in this case! In his opening statement the prosecuting 
attorney — my very learned friend — told the jury that Officer 
Riley was patrolling his beat at the time of the alleged hold- 
up, therefore it is incompetent, irrelevant and immaterial what 
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the prosecution may offer to prove by the production of (he 
uniform because it must be assumed that the otlicer was wear- 
ing the same uniform when he began the pursuit of an un-i^ 
den-ti-fied hold up man** 

Judge Drake, with his customary admonition to the jury 
to talk to no one about the case, excused the jury while the 
attorneys argued their point at the foot of the rostrum. “ If 
it please the Court,” Kerman said, “ while it may appear irre- 
ievent at the time, yet the prosecution promises the Court that 
we will, by proper evidence, show that the bloodstained, bullet- 
torn, mud-spattered garments were those worn by Officer 
Riley at the time he left his wife and children and until his 
lifeless corpse was lifted by loving hands into a mortuary.” 

“Oh, now I” Judge Drake said. He rubbed the end of his 
chin, then, despite Morton’s argument against intioduclion 
of the garment, Judge Diake said, “With these statements 
from the prosecuting attorney the Court will permit the intro- 
duction of tlie garment.” 

“Except!” Morton said loudly. 

“ Mr. Deputy, bring in the jury,” said Judge Drake. 

Morion mov^ to the counsel table. Nick looked up at 
him admiringly. 

Boy. he’s got some big words! 

The jury filed into its box. Mrs. Riley, still being supported, 
was assisted back to the witness stand. Kerman moved to 
the suitcase on the counsel table. The blue uniform came out 
of the suitcase, crushed, smeared with caked mud, perforated 
with bullet holes, spotted with large stains of blood. 

There w^as an audible gasp throughout the courtroom. 

Kerman walked past the jury box, one slow step at a time, 
holding the jacket so that none of the jurors could help seeing 
it. They looked at it in honor, i'-.ck looked at it casually 
and without feeling anything. His eyes went beyond it and to 
the jurors. They were all staring at him in horror. His dark 
eyes looked back innocently. 

Kerman walked to the witness stand and held the iacket out 
as if to offer it to Mrs. Riley. “ is this the jacket your husband 
was wearing when he left you?” 

Mrs. Riley screamed and collapsed in the witness chair, 

She was carried from the courtroom. 

PRETTY BOY ROMANO DEAF TO 
SOBS OF Ol FICER RILEY’S WIDOW 
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, . And what did your examination reveal, doctor?” 

” I examined the body visually and found evidence of the 
entrance of foreign matter, and immediately nolilied the 
coroner’s olllce.” 

Nick sat with his head against the back of the chair. His 
eyes traced the ceiling. 

And all this happened on November 7th . . 

“Yes, sir.” 

Kerman turned his head toward Morton slightly and said 
over his shoulder, “ Mr. Morton?” 

“No cross-examination,” ivlonon said. 

“That will be all, doctor. Ihank you, doctor,” Kerman 
said pleasantly. 

Nick comoed his hair. 

« 9 V 

McGregor, ballistic expert, was next on the stand. There 
was a silence; a silence planned by Kerman. He walked to 
the counsel table and slowly took five bullets out of the grip, 
one at a time, lining them on the table noisily until they were 
in a row ot five Ihe jurors’ eyes reached toward the bullets. 
The spectators strained in their scats to what was going 
on. Nick tilted his chair back a little, stretching and pawn- 
ing. 

ror a moment Kerman looked down through his glasses at 
the bullets. Then he swept them up off the table and walked 
to the wilness stand. “ Lnow show you Exhibit B. Are these 
the bullets that were extracted from the deceased Riley’s 
body?” 

'I'he expert looked at thorn for a moment. “They are,” he 
said curtly. Kerman walked back to the table and again lined 
them up where the jurors could see them. He reached into 
the grip and pulled out the gun. All eyes looked at it. Nick 
glanced at it casually and impersonally, then at the jurors. 
Most of their eyes wore coming Irom the gun to him; then all 
of their eyes were on him. He looked at ihcm innocently. 

Kerman was again standing alongside the witness. “ I now 
show you Exhibit C.” Kerman broke the gun and looked 
inside; he said, “This is a thirty-two Colt revolver numbered 
769722 on the barrel and under the handle.” He handed the 
gun across the rail of the wilness box. “ Is this the gun from 
which the bullets I showed you a moment ago were fired?” 

“ It is,” McGregor said curtly. 
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*‘FineI Thank you, Mr. McGregor!” Kerman glanced in 
Morton's direcuon. “ Cross-examination.” 

“ No cross I ” 

Kerman brought his next witness to the stand. “Mi. 
Gleason, you are a Chicago officer, arc you not?” 

*■ Yes, sir,” 

Nick narrowed his eyes, remembering. The sonofabitch! 

“ Is there any particulai thing fastened in your memory as 
to the events of the morning of November 7lh . . 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ rdl the jury.” 

Gleason pul his big hand on the rail of the witness stand 
and ignored Nick’s hating eyes. ” We were ordered to go to 
the alley at Madison and Atlantic to investigate the killing 
of a poliwe officer. We photographed the scene of the crime 
and the body. We made measurements and looked for clues.” 

“ Were there any clues?” 

“Oh, yes!” Gleason sat i^p importantly. “1 found the 
gun.” 

“Thi? gun here — Exhibit C?” 

Gleason leaned back in the swivel chair importantly. 
“ That's it.” 

Brooks leaned over and whispered to Kerman. Kerman 
nodded yes. “Where did you find it?” Kerman asked. 

“ 1 found it near Riley's head. It was down in the mud and 
water — ” Kerman nodded his head up and down to Gleason 
as if encouraging him to tell some imrevealed thing. “I 
picked it up with a handkerchief so that ” 

Kerman frowned and cut in. “You say it was down along- 
side of Riley's head. What did that indicate to you?” 

“ That it had been thrown down into his face. There was a 
scar on the bridge of ” 

“ Object, your Honour. Move to strike out as a conclusion 
of the witness.” 

“ Maybe the officer has a right to his opimi'n and 1 will let 
it stand for what it is worth for the lime being. Overruled, 
Mr. Morton.” 

“Did you ever see the defendant before to-day in this 
courtroom?” Kerman asked Gleason. 

“Yes, sir. Twice.” 

Kerman sat up straight in his chair. “ When was that?” 
Kerman’s eyes frowned a little as if this had nor been re- 
hearsed in his office. Nevertheless he went on, ♦ccling his way 
in the dark. 
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‘*Th© second time was at the showup and when he was 
questioned at headquarters.*’ 

“ Tell us about the fint time you saw him, Mr. Gleason.” 

” I saw him at Madison Street and Maine, running off of 
Madison on to Maine when we were on our way to the scene 
of the crime.” 

“Cross-examination!” Kerman shouted quickly. 

Morton was whispering to Nick; Nick nodded and whis- 
pered back. 1 hen Morton with his elbow on the counsel table, 
rubbed his nose with his linger, and looking over the finger 
he said in low, unhurried tones, “ What time, please, was it 
when you got to the scene of the crime?” 

“Twelve-thirty,” Gleason said quickly. 

“ Twelve-thirty? And Riley was dead at the time?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ You helped take those photographs and measurements 
you told us about? How long did that take?” 

“Ah — J’d say half an hour. Maybe longer.” 

“ And you arrived on the scene at twelve-thirty. Then it 
was one o’clock when you finished your investigation?” 

“ Td say about that time.” 

“ Riley had been dead almost an hour then?” 

“I don’t know how long he had been dead,” Gleason said 
a trifle angiily, 

“ Sorry — but he was dead when you arrived?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And what time did you say that was?” 

“ Twelve- thirty. ” 

“ You went directly to the scene?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You stopped nowhere?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then it look you twenty minutes to get there?” 

“I guess so,” 

“Well now, Riley was killed al approximately twelve-ten 
and you say you arrived at twelve-thirty. How long is that?” 

“Twenty minutes,” Gleason said sullenly. 

Morton had arisen and, in his low conversational tones, 
said, “ I notice that you wear glasses. I take it that your eye- 
sight isn’t as good as it could be.” 

Judge Drake was leaning over the bench looking at Morton 
and following the questioning with interest. “Are they bi- 
focals, Mr. Gleason?” 
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“ Yes.” 

Morton had turned his back to the witness. He was staring 
out at the crowd, his deep eyes passing over them slowly. 
“ Mr. Gleason,” he said, talking to the cr owd, “ tell me this, 
won’t you?” Morton had now turned and was facing the 
jurors. He put his question to them. “ Were there any finger- 
prints on the gun?” Morton was looking at the jury and 
waiting for the answer. Ihe answer was no. Morton turned 
slowly around, ” Obhhh — there were no fingerprints on the 
gun?” 

It was found in the mud and water — that’s why,” Gleason 
said. 

Morton had his hands stu/Ted down in his trouser pockets 
and stood looking down at the floor in front ol his feeL “ It 
was a pretty bad night the night Riley was killed, wasn’t it?” 
His eyes came up slowly to the witness. 

” Yes,” Gleason said shortly. 

”It rained, didn't it?” 

” Yes.” 

Morton chuckled. His back was again lurned to Gleason 
and he was again facing the crowd. You couid feel the crowd 
warm to him. He spoke to the audience rather than to Glea- 
son. His chuckling words said, “ Do you have the same 
trouble 1 do with my glasses when it lains? Do they steam 
up?” 

Gleason didn’t answer. Morton went on casually, standing 
now with his elbow on the bar in front ot the jury box and 
his eyes looking at Gleason gently. ” Your windshield was 
dripping rain, wasn’t it?” Gleason didn’t answer. “Wasn’t 
it?” Morion insisted quietly. 

“ I don't remember,” sullenly. 

“The rain was falling very hard, wasn’t it?” 

“ 1 don’t remember,” stubbornly. 

Morton said slowly, “ You should have remembered this 
one — ” He paused. “ How many blocks is n from Atlantic 
and Madison to Maine and Madison?” 

The words were like a firecracker, Gleason sat a long time 
in dead silence. His face began slowly to drain of its colour. 
The crowd in the courtroom was hushed and surprised. The 
jurors who knew began figuring to themselves. Gleason sal 
without speaking. Morton said coaxingly, “ Come, come, Mr. 
Gleason! You remember that, don't you?” His voice took 
on a small note of derision. 
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“ Three blocks,” Gleason said at last 

“Pardon me, but you did arrive at twelve-thirty?” Morton 
asked* quietly. 

” Yes,” Gleason said very low. 

Morion put his elbows on the bar in front of the jury box 
and, turning his head sideways until he was looking at Glea- 
son, he said, “ I !icn, Mr. Gleason, you want us to believe that 
the defendant having murdered Riley, ran out of the alley at 
twelve-ten but that he — s//7/ running — by your own testimony 
— had run only three blocks eighteen or nineteen minutes 
later. “Thank you, Mr. Gleason. Tlvit's all. But please slay 
around the courtroom. We shall want to know a little about 
your second — and less imaginary— -meeting with the defen- 
dant.” 

Judge Drake stood up. “We will have a fiflcen-minute 
recess.” 

« IP « 

Court convened again. The prosecution called Harry Mann. 
Nick sat erect in his chair and watched the Maxwell Street 
fence go slowly to the stand. Nick’s lips smiled. Under the 
counsel table his fingers clutched each other tightly. 

. . . When he was sixteen. When he had just left the adoles- 
cent home he had gone to Hairy the Hog’s hockshop, still 
with the feel of Riley’s rabbit punches on his neck. Him and 
Vito had done a lot of business with this fence. He stayed in 
Harry’s place a long time talking to him. Harry the Hog 
hadn’t wanted to. He said : Be careful, kid, xlont get we in 
no spot, / don't think they can trace it anyhow. When he 
went out of the pawnshop he carried a package. . . . 

The hockshop gun was on ihe counsel table. The Maxwell 
Street pa w'n broker and fence was on Ihe witness stand. 

“ I show you a gun. Exhibit C. It is numbered 769722. 
Have you ever seen this gun before?” 

Harry Mann nodded his head slowly and looked up at 
Judge Drake. “ Please speak your answers, Mr. Mann,” Ker- 
man said; and again, “ Have yon seen this gun before?” 

Nick dampened his lips with his longue. 

“ Yes,” Mann said, looking furtively at the jury. 

“ Where?” 

“ In my shop.” 

“ Did you sell this gun to the defendant here or to anyone 
else?” 
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“ No” 

Nick's fingers unloosened themselves from each other. 

“ How far is the home of the detendant — 1113 South Peoria 
— from your shop?” 

“ Two and a half blocks.” 

” How did the gun manage to leave your shop?” 

“ It was stolen.” 

“Oh— it was stolen?” 

“ Yes, sir.” The fingers inched the hat around in a circle. 

“That’s all, thank youl” Kerman said. 

“Just a minute,'’ Morton said, immediately leaving his 
chair; and Mann, frightened, sat down hard. Morton stood 
at the far end of the jury box. “How long ago, Mr. Mann, 
was the gun stolen?” 

Mann had to laise his voice so that Morton at the far end 
of the jury box could hear. “ A— about six years ago.” 

Morton’s voice sounded surprised. “After all these >ears! 
Thai’s the same gun? You positively identify it?” 

Mann nodded, then remembering, said, “ Yes.” 

“Is that memory oi records?” Morion asked. 

“ Records.” 

“ You, of course, reported the robbery to the police?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“And how’s that?” 

“Well — 1 didn't know it was stolen for a long time.” 

“ How' long is a long time?' 

“ Maybe a year — maybe more — 1 don’t know. 1 — 1 have a 
lot ot stuff.” 

“Could It have been two years before then?” 

“ It could of.” 

“ Why do you say it could have been two years before 
then?” Morion asked ciieouragiiigl, 

“ Because it could of. I had newer guns on display. I kepi 
the old sliifl’ slacked away because my place is so small.” 

“Could it have been stolen Ihiee years before then?” 

“ Yes, sir — but not earliei than ti’ it. Tm positive of that.” 

“ Did you know that at that time the defendant was only 
twelve years old and was an altar boy in Denver?” 

“ No. sir.” 

“ In other words you hadn't positively seen this gun for 
nine years until the police traced it to you. Is that right?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ In other words, although Mr. Kerman had you state that 
the defendant lived but two ant’ .i half blocks from your shop, 
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implying that he stole it, any one of the four million people 
so glibly mentioned by Mr. Kerman this morning could have 
stolen it?” 

Harry the Hog smiled a little. “ Yes, sir,” he said. 

In the courtroom you could feel Uie division in the crowd. 
You could feel the applause of the hangers-on who were 
rooting for the prisoner. You could feel the silent applause 
for Morion. It even showed in the eyes of the jurors. 


69 

Nick walked Into the courtroom what his friends and the 
newspapers had made him. He came with a swagger, one 
shoulder carried higher than the other. Every eye in the 
packed courtroom hit him. Along the benches there went a 
stir of movement and of whispers. Nick sneered a little. The 
eyes bored into him and the heads see-sawed back and forth, 
gelling a good look at him. Nick could feel his heart pull 
harder with embarrassment and tear. But, smiling, he walked 
to his chair at the counsel tabic. With his hands stuffed into 
the pockets of the new black suit Grant’s money had bought, 
he slumped down in the chair, facing the jury. 

The jurors filed into the courtroom and into the jiy:y box. 
Some of them looked into the audience. A couple of them 
smiled at friends who had come not only to hear the case 
but to see them taking part in a murder trial. Some of them 
had their heads turned toward the counsel table as if they 
were seeing Nick for the first time. Nick stared back, inno- 
cent-eyed. Rachel Goldberg lifted her hand casually to a 
friend. Mrs. Green sat down and picked Nick up with her 
eyes. Erickson, the truck driver, looked at Nick intently. The 
well-shaped blonde beautician was going into the box now. 
Nick’s eyes dropped down to her legs. 

The prosecution called its first witness for the day, Swan- 
son, the bartender from the I hrcc-Eighly Club. A flood of 
scaredness burned up inside Nick as he looked at him. This 
was the only guy who knew he had held him up and that 
Riley had chased him. 

Swanson told the story of the hold-up in full detail. 

“ Now then, Mr. Swanson,” Kerman said, ” be very careful 
in your answer — did you gel a good look at the hold-up 
man?” Swanson nodded his head slowly. “Yes.” 
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•* Do you see him in this courtroom?’’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Point him out to the jury!” Kerman’s voice snapped. 

Swanson stood up in the box. He put bis finger on Nibk 
again. “That’s him.” 

Kerman said viciously, “You mean the young man— the 
pretty boy — sitting next to Mr. Morion?” Moiton laughed 
and shrugged his shoulders. Kerman’s lips twisted and the 
hard bristles of moustache stood up. “ Mr. Morton objects, 
your Honour, and if he desires I will withdraw the appellation 
— pretty boy — ^his cherubic countenance and assumed inno- 
cence made me forget the black heart that beats in the bosom 
of that wanton murderer 1 Ctoss-examination ! ” Kerman sat 
dow'n hard. 

Morton, smiling slowly, got up. He looked over the counsel 
table at the audience. He glanced at the jury. He stood at the 
table slowly putting his glasses in his pocket and buttoning 
his coat. For a moment more he peered out at the jurors 
with his hand on the back of Nick’s chair, directing their atten- 
tion to him. Then Morton walked quietly arotind the table, 
slowly, while everyone watched him. He stood at the near 
end of the jury box only a few feet from Sw.mson. He put 
his hands up on the bar in front of the jury box and, leaning 
on it, looked at Swanson. “Mr. Swanson,*’ he said, “my 
name is Andnew Morion. 1 am the counsel foi the defendant 
here.” He paused a moment. Then he asked his first ques- 
tion and held his breath, Have you ever seen me before?” 

“ No, sir,” the bartender said. Morton breitthed easier. 

“ The man who held you up — what colour was his hair?” 

“The same as his.” 

Morton looked around at Nick. “ The same colour_as the 
defendant’s is now?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Not darker?” 

“ No.” 

“You’re sure of that?* 

“ Positive.” 

“ Positive?” 

“ Yes — and that’s him right there ! ” Swanson pointed at 
Nick. 

“ It was raining that night, very hard, was it not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did the unidentified hold-up man wear a hat or cap?” 
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“ No. He was bareheaded.** 

“Was his hair hanging over his face?” Morton asked plea- 
santly. 

“ J don’t know,” Swanson’s eyes narrowed. “ But that’s 
him right there!” 

“ You understand that my client’s life is at stake, don’t you, 
Mr. Sw'anson, and we want to be certain about these things, 
don’t we?” 

“ 1 am certain ! ” Swanson said positively. 

Morton turned, facing the jurors, then back to Swanson. 
“ Now let’s get back to the hair. The hold-up man’s hair was 
wet, was it not?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You have said it was the exact shade of that the defen- 
dant’s now is. And you have said it was wet. Was it curly or 
straight?” 

“ Curly.” 

“ You will grant me, won’t you. that curly hair rises and 
curls when it is wet, whereas straight hair lies flat and becomes 
plastered to the head.” 

“Yes->1 think so.” 

“Then the hold-up man’s hair was mussed on his head and 
not neatly combed as the defendant's now is?” 

Swanson looked at Nick, ” No,” be said. 

“The defendant would look dillercntly if his 1 Jt4.ll VVk.lWr Vr^t 
ind mussed, would he not?” 

” I guess so — but that’s him there, 1 have a good memory.” 

“ You never forget a face?” 

“That’s right, 1 never forget a face.” 

Morion and the bartender were looking steadily at each 
3ther. 

Morton was smiling a little. Still smiling, he asked, “ What 
colour eyes did the hold-up man have?” 

Swanson looked quickly toward Nick. xMorlon moved in 
front of him, hiding Nick. ” Wh.at colour, please?” 

“ Dark — I think.” 

Morton lifted his eyebrows. “You think?” His voice was 
/ery gentle. 

“They were dark,” Swanson said. 

“Dark brown or dark black?” 

Swanson had his lips parted and held them open for a 
ivhile before answering, “ Black,” he said. 

At the table Nick’s shoulders relaxed. Ihcy’re brown. Nick 
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grinned. He looked at Morton admiringly. Boy, he’s got a 
lot on the ball! 

Judge Drake rubbed his hands together a little, put his arms 
on the rostrum and, leaning forward, put his chin down on 
them. He followed the questioning attentively. 

Morton was saying, “ You never forget a lace, Mr. Swan- 
son?” 

” That’s right,” Swanson said in a surly tone. 

You have said that the hold-up man's hair was the same 
colour as the defendant’s now is. You have said that he had 
black eyes. Do you stick by that?” 

” Yes,” Swanson said defiantly. 

“ Did you know that hair looks much darker when it is 
wet?” No answer. “Did you know that the defendant has 
brown eyes?” No answer. 

” You have said you never forget a face?” 

“ Yeah.” 

Morion leaned against the jury box with his back to the 
jurors. “With whom have you talked about this case, Mr. 
Bartender?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“ Oh, come now, Mr. Sw^anson, you talked to the police.*’ 

” Yeah.” Swanson was sullen and disgusted. 

“To newspaper men?” 

“ Yeah.” 

“Customers?” 

“ Yeah.” 

“The prosecuting attorneys?” 

“ Yeah.” 

“ Kerman?” 

“ Yeah.” 

Morton put his hands behind his head :{nd looked at Swan- 
son. “Now then! All these people to wiiom >ou talked add 
up to nobody — do they?” 

In the jury box all eyes watched Morton. Outside the rail 
the ciowd was silent under Morton’s cross-examination. 
“ You testified at the coroner's inquest, did you not, Mr. 
Swanson?” Morton picked up the photostatic copy of the 
coroner's jury’s report. He shook it in his hand and flipped 
back pages. “ Now let me read to you from the transcript of 
the evidence taken there. This is what you said: Question: 
* Can you identify the hold-up man?* Answer: ’ I don*t think 
so/ That was true at the time, wasn’t it, Mr. Swanson, and 
you didn’t change your mind or convince yourself that you 
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could identify the hold-up man until after interviews with 
newspaper men, police officers^ — ^plainclothes and uniformed — ' 
and the prosecuting attorneys and your employer?’* 

“My boss didn’t say nothing to me I” the witness said. 

Morton stood there smiUng. For a moment he stood silent 
in the hushed courtroom. Then he moved very close to the 
witness box and stood directly in front of it. “You have 
said you never forget a face, Mr. Swanson.” 

“ That’s right,” the bartender said sulkily. “ I never forget 
a face.” 

Morton moved halfway down the bar, away from Swanson 
but facing him. “Do you remember a glass of port wine 
that was spilled on your shirt?” Morton moved to the far end 
of the bar just in front of the rail inside the spectators’ 
benches. Swanson’s lips parted slowly in surprise and embar- 
rassment. His light face was dyed red. His eyes stared at 
Morton. From the far end of the bar Morton asked loudly, 
“Do you remember me now?” His words echoed in the quiet 
courtroom. And Morton continued in a loud voice, “ You 
don’t remember me — but — to refresh your memory do you 
recall my mentioning this killing to you?” He wait^. Swan- 
son only stared red-faced. “ Do you remember 1 spilled a 
glass of port wine on your shirt and in the bigness of your 
heart you wouldn’t let me pay for it? Do you remember that 
now, Mr. Swanson?” He shouted the last sentence. And he 
walked down along the jurors’ bar with his hands on it. He 
walked to a spot directly in front of the witness stand. “ And 
we talked for fifteen or twenty minutes, didn't we?” Morton 
said. “ Didn’t we?” Morton whispered. 

He stood in front of Swanson, waiting. Swanson grew 
redder in the new silence. At last he found his voice and said, 
while Morton and the courtioom waited, “ Well, maybe fifteen 
minutes.” His voice was almost inaudible. 

Morton’s voice w^as now calm, deliberate, low. “ Altogether 
we talked fifteen minutes, didn’t we?” Morton turned, facing 
the jury; he turned completely around and looked at the 
audience. He spun around to Swanson. “ Mr. Swanson— will 
you be good enough — to tell the jury — ^why you could not 
identify me — after we had talked together for fifteen minutes 
— ^but you could Identify the alleged hold-up man — ” Mor- 
ton*$ voice dropped to a whisper, but a whisper that could be 
heard back to the marble-framed rear doors of the courtroom 
— “who was with you only a couple of minutes.” Then he 
shouted, “TELL THAT TO THE JURYl” 
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Morton swung around to the jurors. He put his hands, wide 
spread, on the bar in front of them. Talking to Swanson but 
looking at the jury, he said, ^Do you identify him because 
the police told you they had the man who stuck you up?” He 
paused, looking into the faces of the” Jury. His eyes picked 
up the truck driver, then the blonde, the old lady, the Jewish 
girl, the social worker, “Thais all, Mr. Swanson,” he said 
quietly. 


• • e 

The prosecution called Patrolman Liam Murphy. In 
civilian clothes he moved toward the witness box. 

“Do you solemnly swear before the ever-living God that 
the testimony you are about to give in this cause shall be the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth?” the bailiff 
said in a routine mumble. 

“ I do,” the policeman sa id and sat down. 

Policeman Murphy testified to having arrested Nick. 
“That’s all, Ollicer, thank you.” Kerman gave Morton his 
profile. “ Your witness,” he said. 

Morion continued to stare at the witness as if he hadn’t 
heard Kerman. Then he turned and looked at Nick. Nick 
nodded yes. Morton got up, lifted his chair and carried it over 
in front of the witness stand. Everyone watched him. He sat 
down directly in front of Kerman. 

“ Mr. Murphy,” he said affably, “ did you ever strike a 
prisoner?” 

“OBJj^cr!” Kerman shouted. He was up and standing at 
the foot of Judge Drake's lOhtrum. Judge Drake looked down 
at Morton and said in a conversational lone, “ Now, counsel, 
you know full w^ell that that is grossly improper. It will be 
disregarded by the jury.” 

When the courtroom was again quiet Morton asked the 
witness with his face turned away from Judge Drake, “Did 
you ever kick any prisoner?” 

Judge Drake looked down. “Mr. Morton,” he said, “I 
will not permit your going farther along this line of inquiry. 
In the proper direction 1 will allows you the greatest latitude 
but in this manner ” He shook his head no. 

Morton didn’t seem to hear the judge. “ Have you a direct 
interest in this case, Mr. Murphy?” Murphy’s face twisted 
angrily. Morton held his hand up, palm toward Murphy, 
silencing him, and went on quickly, “Do you — doesn't the 
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police department — ^want a conviction — a conviction based on 
revenge for the killing of a policeman?” 

‘‘He won’t answer that I” Judge Drake said. 

Kerman was up again and, pounding his fist against his 
palm, shouted, “The police are not on trial — ^it’s that killer 
there!” He pointed at Nick with his finger held arm’s length 
across the counsel table. Kerman shouted, ” There is no con- 
fession! He can’t claim that the confession was obtained by 
duress!” Judge Drake leaned over the bench about to speak. 
” No confessionr Kerman screeched. Judge Drake motioned 
to Morton. Kerman yelled, ” Mav I address the court now?” 

‘‘No, you may not!” Judge Drake said firmly, Morton 
walked to the bench. Kerman moved close to him suspi- 
ciously. Judge Drake leaned way over the bench. “ Mr. 
Morton,” he said in low tones, “ won't you please try to con- 
fine your cross-examination to this case and its facts?” 

Morton turned to the witness. “Now then, Mr. Murphy,” 
he asked good-naturedly, “ when was the first time you hit 
this boy who sits at the counsel table?” 

” Never touched him ! ” the cop mumbled. 

Lifting his head from the back of the chair, Nick looked at 
the cop with smiling lips and hard eyes. 

“Wasn’t the first time in the squad car?” Morion asked, 
not raising his voice. 

“Never hit him!” 

“ Now then, as a matter of fact, didn’t you tell him in the 
squad car, ‘ You killed Riley, you bastard!' and didn’t you tell 
him you wxre going to take In a confession!'' 

“No!” Murphy’s voice slurred out nastily across the court- 
room. 

Morton’s voice lowered itself. “ Did he kick you — or 
struggle with you or in anv way endeavour to escape from 
the car?” 

“ Yes,” the cop snapped. “ He called us dirty names and 
tried to get out of the car.” 

“What did you do, Ofiiccr?” 

“ I just grabbed for him.” 

“ Now what were the names he called you?” 

“They were filthy names.” 

“Was it because they were truthful words that you became 
angered and smashed this boy in the jaw?” 

“ I didn’t smash him ! I just held on to his legs.” Murphy 
flared. 

“ Officer, you had a gun, a blackjack and handcuffs?” 
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Moiion stood up. “Officer, are you going to tell this jury 
that the words of the defendant were so hoirible that they 
crazed you and yet ail you did in response was to hold him 
gently by the legs?” 

A giggle went over the courtroom. Judge Drake rapped 
sharply lor order. 


« « * 

That afternoon the captain of the station at w'hich Nick had 
been held was sworn in. 

“ Stale your name, please,” Kerman said. 

“Joseph McGillicuddy.” 

“ Hew long have you been in the police department, Cap- 
tain?” 

“Twenty years.” 

“ You remember Dennis Riley?” 

“ Yes. He was one ot the paliolmen attached to my station.” 
“Good officer, was he?” 

“ Oh, yes, on a very tough post.” 

“And you found Riley an efficient man?” 

“ He had to be, for many times people attempted to murder 
him.” 

“ When did you see the defendant — if you did after the 
killing of Dennis Rilev?” 

“The morning aflci he was arrested.” 

“Was he charged with murder then?” 

“ No, we were holding him for investigation.” 

“Did you have a conversation with him?” 

“ He wouldn't talk.” 

“Now, Captain, how was my client booked?” 

“ Open.” 

” And that. Captain, means ?” 

“There is no charge lodged against the prisoner.” 

“ He isn't booked for any crime, you iiKun, and no one 
knows he’s in jail. Is that right?” 

“ Yes.” 

“How long may you hold a man ‘ open ’?” 

“Seventy-two hours.” 

“That’s three days. Captain?” 

“That’s right.” 

“In other words. Captain, you policemen can loosely kid- 
nap or falsely arrest any citizen you want and unlawfully 
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imprison him and hold him incommunicado for at least three 
days?” 

‘‘Objection!” 

” Sustained.** 

Morton went on, unruffled, ” As a matter of fact, Captain, 
although the Court did not permit you to testify as to your 
knowledge of law yet it is a fact, is it not, that such is the 
practice?** 

“Object!” Kerman shouted. “Reason as before!” 

“No, Mr. Kerman,’* Judge Drake said loftily, “ the witness 
is testifying as to his knowledge of practice and makes no pre-- 
tence of construing the law. Objection overruled.” 

“We are waiting, Captain,” Morton said affably. McGilli- 
cuddy sat stonily in the witness chair. “ Reread the question, 
Miss Reporter,” Morton said. Miss Simpson reread the ques- 
tion. “ Now, Captain, what is your answer?” Morton asked 
politely. 

“Yes,” Captain McGillicuddy said, hardly audible. 

“ And the police may employ the use of unfair pressure to 
get evidence and confessions?” 

No answer, 

“You want to see justice done, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” Captain McGillicuddy said moodily. 

“Is beating a prisoner your idea of justice?” 

“No— it isn’t” 

“Then why did you beat him?” 

“We didn’t beat him!” 

“You just talked to him?” 

“ That’s right.” Angrily. 

“You were satisfid^, weren’t you? You weren’t worried. 
You knew that eventually you’d get him to talk, didn’t you?” 
he asked with caution and skill. 

“We knew that sooner or later he’d tell us what wc wanted 
to know,” 

“What was that. Captain?” 

“That he killed Riley.” 

“ 1 see,” Morton said quietly. 

McGillicuddy’s answer and Morton’s reply had a profound 
effect on the jury. The jurors stared at McGillicuddy with 
deep, surprised revealing eyes. The social worker and the 
truck driver looked at McGillicuddy angrily. And their eyes 
went across the counsel table to Nick, sympathetically. 

Morton took out his glasses and wipe^ them. 
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** But you have said that he never talked, did you not?^ 

“Yeah.” 

“Did one of your men twist this boy’s testicles until he 
fainted?” 

A gasp of shock and horror went over the courtroom. 

“ NO I” 

Morton put his glasses back into bis pocket. He stood up 
and sighed. ” Captain McGillicuddy,” he said, “ when I bring 
testimony and proof that this boy at the counsel table was 
severely beaten while in the custody of the police you will 
have a lot of explaining to do from this witness box, won’t 
you?” Morton cleared his throat noisily in the hushed court- 
room and, turning from McGillicuddy, said politely, “You 
are excused. Captain McGillicuddy.” 

For the first time since the trial had begun, Morton seemed 
to be completely angry. “ Recall Officer Liam Murphy r he 
shouted. 

He stood with his arms folded, waiting for him. The police- 
man took the stand. “ You are the gentlemanly patrolman 
who so tenderly embraced the defendant’s legs, are you not?” 

“I’m the arrestin’ officer I” Murphy said, hard-voiced. 

“ Did you tell the defendant that you were going to get a 
statement?” 

The cop smiled with his fat face. “ I don’t remember.’* 

Morton leaned back in his chair and folded his arms. 
“ Well — we will wait until you do remember.” 

After his words the courtroom became silent. The orna- 
mental hand of the clock moved a notch. Kerman stood up 
to say something. Judge Drake’s hand went up immediately, 
silencing him. The long brass finger of the clock moved to 
its second notch. Morton sat quietly with his eyes closed. 
Judge Drake had his eyes slanted down at Murphy. Nick sat 
tense but smiling. The clock moved another notch, Kerman 
gritted his teeth. Nick was almost laughing aloud. Judge 
Drake had his eyes closed now too and his head propped 
against his hand. Morton cleared his throat again. 

“ Yes,” Murphy said into the awful silence, 

Morton kept his eyes closed and yawned exaggeratedly. 
“You just held him in the car?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What conversation did you have with the defendant?” 

Murphy looked at Kerman and chanced it. “1 don’t re- 
, member.” 
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Morton’s eyes came open and he sat up in the chair. Liam 
Murphy involuntarily shrank back against his chair in the 
witness stand. 

** Mr, Policeman,” he said, and he pointed his finger at 
Murphy, “ didn’t the police hold the defendant, force a bottle 
of whisky between his teeth and pour it down his throat to 
try to get him to talk?” 

Murphy grew bolder. ‘*No!” 

“ Don’t you mean you don't know?” Morton asked gently. 

“I don’t know anything about the whisky!” Murphy said. 

“Isn't it irue,’’ Morton asked, leaning forward, “ that every 
time you talked to the defendani you tried to get him to make 
a written statement?” 

“ Well, how many times did I talk to him?” 

“ Well, how many times did you beat him?” 

“ I didn’t beat him ! ” 

Morton stood up and put his hand on the back of his chair. 
“ You never beat any prisoner at any time, did you, Olheer?” 

“ No,” Murphy said, 

Morton was still smiling. When he spoke it was very gently. 

Were you with the police at the Republic Steel Works on 
Memorial Day, 1937?” 

Murphy stared at Morton, large-eyed. “ Y-y-yes,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“ And ten persons were killed by the police, werc^hey not?” 

“Object!” Kerman’s voice shouted, cutting in. “The 
police department is not on trial, as 1 have said over and over 
during this case, and I don’t know what Mr. Morton is trying 
to prove but it's purely irrelevant and has no bearing on this 
case!” 

Judge Drake looked down. “What have you to say, Mr, 
Morton?” 

“ Only this, your Honour, that the witness testified that he 
never abused anyone, but that he was with the police force at 
the Republic Steel Works on the dale mentioned, on which 
ten persons were killed, and my question goes to the extent 
of testing his recollection and veracity.” 

Judge Drake chuckled in spite of himself. “ Very clever, 
Mr. Morton,” he said. “You have brought it all out and 
made it pertinent by your last few words, * It goes to the 
extent of testing his recollection and veracity.’ — Overruled, 
Mr. Kerman.” 

And Kerman went crazy. 

Morton turned to Liam Murphy. “ Answer the question, 
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please. Were ten persons killed in this affair mcniioned in 
which you took part?” 

“ Y-y-yes,” JMurphy said. 

“ You are excused,” Morton said genially. He looked up at 
the clock, then at Judge Drake. “1 move for recess,” he 
said. 

” Granted.” 


70 

Nick walked into the courtroom. His head was up, his 
shoulders back, his chin in, his long lashes drawn halfway 
down over his eyes. The crowd gawked. He enjoyed their 
staring e>es, their mouths held open a little, their silence and 
attention. He swaggered toward his chair at the counsel table. 
The news photographers started taking pictures of him. He 
grinned broadly. 

1 didn’t know 1 was such a big shot I 

The bailiff was mumbling loudly, “Hear ye! Hear ye! 
This honourable court . . and the day’s session of court 
began. 

Kerman, pressed and polished, called one West Madison 
Street character after the other to the witness stand. He called 
bums and hoboes, hostesses and prostitutes, tavern owners 
and panhandlers. Do you know the defendant? Did he 
spend a great deal of time on the street down there? . , . Did 
you see him on West Madison on the night of November 
7th of last year? . . . Yeah, he w^as on the street that night. 
. . . Yeah, 1 saw^ him. . . . Yeah, we saw him. . , . 

They gave their testimony slowly, dampening their lips and 
looking around the courtroom with lowered and fearful eyes. 
They gave their testimony without looking at Nick and hesi- 
tantly, as if betraying one of their own. 

When Morton cross-examined he spoke quietly to the 
wretched, life-hardened faces of the witnesses. He asked only, 
“What time was it when you saw^ the defendant? . . . That's 
all, thank you.” And his hand would go back against the 
side of his face. He asked each wntness the same question; 
nothing more. Time, time, time; he was careful about the 
time. 

No one had seen Nick any later than fifteen minutes to 
twelve on the night of Riley's death. 

“Call Bruno Ringolsky!” Kerman’s voice said loudly. 
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Nick looked around. Who the hell is that? 

He saw Kid Fingers walking toward the witness stand. He 
and The Kid looked at each other. Fhey both grinned a little 
because Nick had never known him by any name but The 
Kid; and The Kid becaus e, a side from election day when he 
got four bus for his vote, ne never remembered his name 
himself. 

Nick grinned at The Kid; then, remembering, pulled his eyes 
away and twisted his mouth into a hard and nasty line. And 
1 gave him my last quarter. The dirty bastard 1 The lousy 
stool 1 

Kerman's moustache bristled with the faintest smile as he 
started his questioning. Then, more keenly certain, he said. 

Now, Mr. Ringolsky, calling your attention to the night of 
November 7th ” 

Morion looked up from his chair at the foot of Judge 
Drakes rostrum. “Just a minute — ^if it please the court — 1 
have only one question and it is direct.** 

Judge Drake glanced down at him. “ Proceed.” 

Morton’s deep eyes fastened The Kid. “ What is your occu- 
pation, mister?” Morion motioned with his hand to Kerman. 
“ Mr. Kerman neglected, unfortunately, to ask you.” 

“Why — 1 — I — ” Hie Kid’s face reddened in the blue- 
scraped cheeks. “ I dunno —l do odd jobs ” 

Morton looked up at Judge Drake again. “With your 
Honour’s forbearance there is only one more thinj and il is 
connected with the last question.” 

“ Proceed.” 

Morton looked at The Kid again. “ Isn’t that address you 
gave a hotel, better known by the residents of West Madison 
as a flophouse?” 

“ Yes,” The Kid said, not looking at him. 

Morton followed up, speaking quickly and with heat in his 
voice, “As a inatlcr of fact, Mr. Ringolsky --by the way-- 
you're better known by the alias of ’ Kid Fingers,’ are you 
not, and have no permanent residence?” 

And I'he Kid had to say yes to both questions. 

“Thank you, your Honour,” Morton said; and Kerman 
continued his questioning. 

“ Flow long have you known the defendant?” 

“ About seven years.” 

“Anda . . . knowing him that long would you be able to 
recognise him — ” Kerman paused; he glanced at the jury, “ at 
any timeV^ 
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The Kid’s face grew whiter and he hung his head. Yes/^ 

** Tell us what you saw happ^ on the night Officer Dennis 
Riley was slain, if you know.** Again Roman’s faint smile 
brisded his moustache. 

For a second Hie Kid’s eyes sneaked across the counsel 
table, looking at Nick with a pleading stare. I hen The Kid 
told his story with his head down. Several times Kerman said 
loudly, ** Speak up so that the jury can hear you I” And 
Kerman drew him out, making him go into details about 
every incident. Then Kerman asked the questions all over 
again in a different way. Cleverly Kerman wound the story 
of the killing into a fifty-minute recital; over and over he 
pecked away at the exact time, the unmistakable identihcation 
on The Kid’s part. Three times he had the Kid set the 
moment he had seen Nick come out of the alley at some- 
where between 12:05 and 12:10. 

On the benches those who knew Nick and The Kid, the 
boys from the city’s slums, muttered angrily, “The bastard! 
— ^Thc dirty stool! — ^The rat!” 

From the jury box the jurors stared over the long rail at 
Nick. Clear-ey^, innocent, Nick looked straight into their 
eyes. 

1 didn’t do It. 

His eyes held them. 

” Cross-examination I ’* Kerman said cheerfully, trium- 
phantly. 

Morton cleared his throat. “How old did you say you 
are?” he asked. 

Nick, keeping his eyes away from where Ma sat, looked 
around tlie courtroom curiously. He saw Owen on the last 
bench where he had been every day since the trial began. 
Nick felt a warmth. He saw Stash and Slash’s old lady. He 
felt a deeper warmth. 

I ain’t alone. 

His throat filled with emotion. 

“Forty-nine,” The Kid said in answer to Morton’s ques- 
tion. 

“ You’re not a kid then?” He w^aited. 

“No,” The Kid said. 

“ You were forty-two, weren’t you, v/hen you first met Nick 
Romano? And Nick Romano was only fifteen years old at 
the time?” 

The Kid floundered helplessly, 

“ You have testified,” Morton said, ** that you saw the de- 
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fendant continually at that time. What were you teaching 
him?” 

“1 didn't teach him nothin’.” 

” What was your object in seeing him continually, then?” 

The Kid shrugged. “ He just hung around down there, 
that’s all.” 

Morton got up slowly from his chair. He walked slowly 
with his head down and his eyes pinched halfway closed as if 
he were alone in his study, thinking retrospectively. Uncon- 
scious of the eyes of the courtroom he walked around the 
counsel table. The eyes followed him. He put his hand on 
the back of Nick’s chair and his he^id down near Nick’s lips 
for Nick’s words. The jury looked over the rail at Nick, 
watching his face. Morton walked back to the jury rail. 
” You never told him to hang around with you and you’d 
show him the ropes when he first came down to West Madi- 
son, did you?” 

“No.” The Kid’s voice barely reached him. 

” You had no influence on the young defendant? You’re 
just a poor unfortunate down there who never got a break in 
life, aren’t you?” 

The Kid took the bait. “ Yeah — yeah, that’s right.” 

Walking to the counsel table Morton said sharply, “How 
many times have you been convicted of crime?” 

The Kid looked up fearfully. “Twice.” 

“Wait a minute — !” Morion said, folding back the^photo- 
stalic copies and starting to count, . . one . . , two ... oh!” 
He looked up at The Kid sharply. “ Now then, remember 
you’re under oath — are you sure of that?” He waved three 
photostatic copies at J-he Kid. 

“ Oh — ah — three or four limes — 1 don’t know,” The Kid 
said, hardly audible, 

Morton, standing at the counsel table, looked down at 
the copies. “ And the fiist time was for what? Tell the jury.” 

The Kid flared with temporary anger. “You seem to 
know I ” 

“ Yes, 1 do know, but the jury doesn’t — tell the jury.” 

Kerman leaped to his feet, shouting. "Objection I” 

“ He may answ^er,” Judge Drake said. 

“Now tell the jury,” Morion said, still waving his papers, 
" when the first lime was and what the offence was.” 

“ 1 don’t remember.” 

“ Wasn’t it pandering — procuring boys and women for 
unlawful purposes? And how long did you serve for that 
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offence?’* Morton slipped on his glasses and looked down 
at the papers carefully. The women jurors looked at the wit- 
ness with shocked eyes. 

“ One year,” The Kid said; he remembered that all right. 

“Mnimmmm! . . . Oh, yes! — and now the next time?” 

The Kid hesitated, made an answer, corrected it. “That 
was about seven years ago.” 

“ And of whaL were you convicted then?” 

The Kid hesitated. “ Panhandling,” he said at last. 

“Tell the jury what is meant by panhandling.” 

The Kid’s sneaky eyes glanced sideways at the jurors and 
came im mediately away. “ Asking people to help you.” 

Morton lifted his eyebrows. “You mean begging?” 

“ Yeah.” 

Morton stood at the counsel table looking across at the 
jury. “ And what was the offence the next time you were 
arrested?” 

“ Well ... ah ... it was panhandling again.” 

Morton was flipping the pages of his copy. “ As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Ringolsky, you were caught taking money from 
the pockets of a man who was asleep in Union Park and 
whose pock . you had slit with a razor blade — isn't that true? 
And you st .ed one year — isn’t that true?” The Kid nodded. 
Morion looked at the jury again. “ Now Mr. Glingolsky, these 
are the thiec crimes of which you were convicted in Chi- 
cago — ” Ana Morton grabbed another batch of papers from 
the counsel table. “ Now, tell us where you were for the 
thirteen months before you came back to Chicago m October, 
1936 .” 

The Kid lowered his chin against the knot of his necktie. 
“ Federal penitentiary at Leavenw^orth.” 

“Of what were you convicted?” 

“Takin* a relief check from a mailbox,” The Kid said from 
his necktie. 

“Then , . . from the time that Nick Romano was fifteen 
until he was arrested on this charge a good bit of your life 
had been spent in penal institutions, hadn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” The Kid grunted, 

Morton walked to his chair, pulled it over in front of the 
jury box and sat down. “ As a matter of fact . . he said 
slowly, you sleep where you can — hallways, under trucks, 
ill the Nickel Plate, Union Park in the summer —and the only 
time you have a residence is the night thirty days before elec- 
tion when you claim a numbcTed house on a numbered street 
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as your permanent abode lest you be deprived of the hono- 
rarium of fifty cents that an intelligent, patriotic, loyal pre- 
' cinct captain hands you with a marked ballot. Isn’t that right? 
I mean — you don’t live anywhere? You have no homel — 
Right?” 

Kerman was up shouting objections. Judge Drake pointed 
a finger at Kerman. Looking at Kerman, he said over the side 
of the bench to Morton, “He may answer!” 

** isn't that right?" Morton shot at The Kid. The Kid 
nodded yes. 

“ Where were you at eleven-thirty on the night of November 
7th of last year?” Morton asked sternly. 

“Walkin’ along West Madison.'’ 

“ Panhandling?” 

“ Don’t answer that I ” Kerman shouted. 

“ Sustained.” 

Morton turned back to the witness. “ Mr. Jingolsky. didn't 
the defendant give you twenty-five cents for a bed on the 
night Officer Riley was killed?” 

The Kid looked quickly at Nick. Nick stared back at him 
with hard eyes. The Kid hung his head and said yes. “ Didn’t 
he often give you money for a bed or for something to eat?” 

“ Yeah.” 

Morton tried The Kid out with questions; he drove him to 
the point of becoming sullen and answ^ering hesitatingly or not 
at all. Then he asked, “ Mr. Rumgolsky, don’t you realise 
that you are giving the effect of lying by your stammering 
and half-answered answers?” The Kid didn’t answer, Morton 
leaned against the back of his chair. “ Mr. Kriiigelsky ” 

” That ain't my name,” I'he Kid said. 

“I beg your pardon— but, anyway — are these garments you 
are wearing the same you wear when you arc panhandling?” 

“ No.” 

“ Ahhhhl Who gave them to you? Or did you panhandle 
them?” 

“ Mr. Kerman,” The Kid said. 

Morton lifted his eyebrows and looked up at Judge Drake, 
then at the jury, then around behind him at the audience. His 
voice had a loud and greatly surprised ring in it. “You 
jy^ean — ” he held his mouth open in surprise, “ the prosecuting 
attorney — gave you the clothing you are wearing?” He 
waited, looking at the jury with his mouth still held open a 
little. 

” Yeah — he said he wanted me to look 
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“ Object ! ” Kerman screamed. “ Won't prove or tend to 
prove anythinig in ttiis case where he got the clothes whether 
it’s true or isn’t?” 

Morton swung around in his chair and stabbed his linger 
at Kerman as if it were a dagger. “ The social worker doesn’t 
want his good deeds told in court, huh?” he said in derision. 
” It goes to the very root of the prosecution, your Honour! If 
this despicable character is being supplied with presentable 
clothes by the prosecuting attorney’s office, it needs no stretch 
of the imagination to convince any intelligent person that his 
testimony is biased 1” 

Kerman had Hung angrily from his chair and stood at the 
foot of the rostrum too. “Counsel for the defendant is inti- 
mating that the prosecuting attorney’s office would stoop so 
low as to procure unfair testimony!” 

“Your Honour! I am insinuating nothing! I am charge 

ingr 

Judge Drake leaned back. “Objection overruled at this 
time, Mr. Kerman,” he said. Kerman sat down so hard he 
almost bounced. He and Brooks glared at each other. Morton 
sat quietly in his chair before the witness. 

“ Now . . . Mr. er . . . ah , . . Wingolski,” he said, twisting 
the name on purpose again, “ you went as far in your testi- 
mony as to say ‘ he wanted me to be,’ and then you were 
tempoiarily silenced. Piocecdl” 

“ He wanted me to be looking respectable,” The Kid 
mumbled. 

“ Mmmmm — weceelll --clothes do help . . . and did he pay 
for your shave, shine and haircut this morning?” 

Kerman was looking at The Kid trying to silence him. The 
Kid was so scared that he saw nothing but his tie. “No, he 
gave me the money last night.” 

“Ohhhhh!” Morton swung at i tangent. ” Now then . . , 
you testified that you heard the shots. How far apart were 
they?” 

“ Five or six seconds.” 

“Were there other shots fired?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And how long between these later shots?” 

“ A minute.” 

“ Well then . . Morton said, scratching his bend, “ that 
would make a minute and thirty seconds — ninety seconds, 
wouldn’t it, Mr. Rogos 
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**The Dame of the witness is Ringolskyl*' Kerman said with 
a snap. 

" Thank you, Mr. Kerman,” Morton said. “ I’ll make a note 
of that and — you’ll pardon me, the error was unintentional. 
Now then, Mr. Rogos — er-ah — Ringolsky — your hearing is 
very good?” 

” Yeah.” 

” And you can count?” 

” Yeah,” sullenly. 

” Well now . . . will you close your eyes . , . now keep them 
closed . . . and count aloud . . . twenty-two seconds — from one 
to twenty-two — a second in betwen^n . . . now ... 1 am handing 
a stop watch to the court reporter . . . thank you, Miss 
Simpson . . . who will tell you when to start counting as she 
starts her watch and will stop the watch when you reach 
twenty-two.” Morton nodded to Miss Simpson. The Kid sat 
with his eyes closed, the heavy lids quivering fearfully, and 
his mouth open. Miss Simpson said, ” Start 1” 

The Kid dragged the numbers from one to twenty-two. 

When he said twenty-two. Miss Simpson stopped the watch 
and handed it to Judge Drake, Judge Drake called both 
attorneys to the bench to see the watch and said, ” 1 his watch 
indicates that one minute and three seconds elapsed between 
the time the witness started to count and reached the con- 
clusion of his count.” 

“I don’t know what this circus trick is about I*' Kerman 
said irritably, 

“It isn’t a trick, your Honour,” Morton said, looking up 
at Judge Drake. ” What 1 wanted to prove and what the 
witness has proved, for me is that he has no conception of 
time — that he didn’t see any shooting — he doesn’t know who 
did the shooting and he doesn’t know how long it took to kill 
this unfortunate olficer ” 

“The jury may consider it,” Judge Drake said. 

Morton said, looking at his card, ” Mr. . . . er . , . er-ah . . . 
Ringolsky, is the rest of your testimony any more accurate 
than your idea of time?” 

“I don’t know,” I'he Kid said helplessly. 

“Thank you — that’s what I thought. Oh! by the way . . . 
and this is the last quesiion — ” Morton's voice came up loudly 
and with ringing sarca:>m, “ do you keep the clothes?” 
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‘"Call Walter Zinski!"’ Kerman commanded. 

Nick saw Squint moving swiftly toward the witness chair. 

The polack sonofabitch! 

“lake the stand, please the bailiff said. “Kindly 

raise your right hand. . . 

“ State your name, address and age, please,” Kerman said. 

The good eye looked at Kerman and the bad one squinted 
at him. “ Walter Zinski, 726 Atlantic Avenue, twenty-five 
years old.” 

Kerman rubbed his palms together. “ Do you know Nick 
Romano?” 

“ Yeah, I know him.” 

” Is he in this courtroom now?” 

“ Yeah!” 

Point him out to the jury!” 

Squint twisted his face around until his good eye was look- 
ing at Nick. Their hate met. They stared at each other. 
Squint lifted his hand over the rail and pointed. “ That’s him 
there ! ” 

Kerman looked over his arms, folded on his chest, at the 
jury, “Calling your attention to the night of November 7th 
of last year . . . was there anything extraordinary that hap- 
pened that night that fastened on your memory?” 

“ Yeah — there sure was!” 

Kerman leaned back against the jury rail, arrogance in his 
muddy eyes. “Tell the jury, please, what it was.” 

“ Well, 1 was in the poolroom playing a game when 1 hears 
^hooting. So I puis my cue slick right down and runs outside. 
It sounded like it was right behind the poolroom. When I got 
down there 1 see the cop — 1 see Officer Riley ” 

Kerman cut in, holding up a long red pencil to attract 
Squint’s aitention, “ As you went to the alley entrance did you 
observe anyone leaving it?” 

Squint looked out of his good eye. “ No — not then. But I 
saw the fellow who shot Riley leaning over him with the gun 
pointed right in his face blasting away.” 

Kerman's moustache bristled with a smile that everyone 
saw. “ Who did you see?'* 

“Nick Romano I” Squint said it loudly. His good eye 
glared at Nick. 
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Kerman waited, letting it sink in. “ Who was with you, if 
anyone?” 

Squint leaned back in the witness chair. ** Butch and The 
Kid.” 

Nick’s eyes went from Squint’s face; Nick’s eyes filled with 
brown innocence and looked at the jurors. 

1 didn’t do it. 

They were all looking at him. Their eyes, looking back, 
seemed not to believe the testimony. 

“What time was it, Mr. Zinski?” Kerman asked. 

The questions and answers came in vicious summary. 

“ Your witness I” Kerman flung at Morton triumphantly. 

Judge Drake looked up at the clock. “We will recess for 
lunch,” he said and gave the jurors his usual admonition. 

Morton walked through the courtroom past Ma Romano 
and the family. All their eyes looked at him pleadingly. His 
eyes could offer them nothing. In his impotence he nodded 
hallo and turned away. 

In the hallway a man stepped up to him. “ My name is 
Owen Hall. I am a friend of Nick's. 1 — I want to tell you 
something.” 

Morton looked around at the eight or ten people smoking 
and loafing in the hallway. “Shall we walk?” Morton asked. 

41 # • 

Outside Judge Drake’s courtroom two men stood talking. 
“Well, I don’t know ... I don’t believe in capital punish- 
ment. I wouldn’t make a good juror. I don’t think anybody 
should be killed.” The other man said, “Oh, Christ I” and 
waved a disgusted hand at him. "I could do it — easy I You 
should hear Judge Buchanan on the fourth floor! He says it 
so sweet it’s a pleasure to listen to him ! ” The man smiled and 
held one hand as if he were writing on it with the finger of 
the other. “ I sentence you to death in the electric chair on 
October twenty-fifth — take him away!” 

* * « 

Squint was back on the stand. Morton said, " you realise, 
don’t you, that you cannot invent answers quicker than I can 
invent questions?” He didn’t wait for an answer. “ You say 
you have no occupation, is that right?” 

“Yeah.” 
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**You are opposed to shooting and stabbing, aren't you, 
Mr. Zinski?” 

Squint looked up and out of his good eye suspiciously* 
“ Yeah.” 

Morton looked over the benches of spectators to where 
Owen sat; then he turned back to Squint. “ But you weren’t 
opposed to cutting when you endeavoured to stab Nick Ro- 
mano with a knife a few years ago, were you?” 

“ Well, 1 was mad ! *’ 

‘*lhis isn’t your revenge now, is it?” 

**Naw!” Squint said. 

“You were convicted of crime how many times?” 

“ Four or five — 1 don’t know — but it wasn’t nothin* but 
panhandlin’ and vagrancy—nolhin’ like this killin’ T’ 

And Kerman grinned. 

. . Now, Mr. Zinski — alias Squint — do you mean to tell 
this jury that after hearing the shots fired, you and Kid 
Fingers traversed that distance and found Nick Romano still 
in the alley — not having made an escape?” 

“ Yesr* Squint said positively. 

Morton took Squint back over the story. He told it in the 
same words. “ Didn't Mr. Kerman coach you up on your 
testimony in his ollice this morning?” 

Morton skipped aiound to different parts of the story, intro- 
ducing other questions between each part of Squint's veision 
of the killing. Squint floundered, stainincied, but loid it again. 
Morton had him tell it backwards. Squint told it haltingly, 

“Don’t you know the jury thinks you’re lying, Squint?” 
Morton asked dryly. 

“Well, 1 ain’t!" Squint shouted. 

“Oh, now!” Morion chuckled: he twisted his head away; 
“ Dismissed.” 

As soon as Squint stood up, Morton said, “ Were you ever 
charged with the commission ol this murder, Mr. Zinski?” 

“ No, sitT Squint said. “ I saw it though, and I thought it 
over for a couple of days and then I thought about that poor 
woman and her kids and how this fellow had killed a man 
after robbin’ the tavern and 1 just couldn’t stand it, so I went 
to the police and told them what I seen.” 

“ You didn’t get any third degree, did you?” Morton asked. 
“Nobody threatened to beat you up, did they? You are just 
a loyal, patriotic, justice-loving citizen who volunteered the 
information you had — isn’t that right?” 
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•‘Yes, sirl” 

Kerman grinned, 

“ Just— a— iminute — ” It was Morton’s voice coming in 
dryly, “ It was loyalty, patriotism and love of justice that 
made you go to the police and tell them this story, was it?” 

“Yes, sir.’* 

“Now . , . you say you thought over the matter for two 
or three days?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And you read the newspapet s and read that a reward was 
issued for the anest of the man who had committed ti.e 
offence? ” 

“Yes,” Squint admitted. 

“ But that didn’t have anything to do with your telling the 
police this story — did it?” 

“No, sir.” 

"Have you been promised a cut in the reward?” Morton 
looked at Kerman, smiling. 

Kerman was already standing. “Incompetent! Irrelevant! 
Immaterial! Not proving or tending to prove anything in this 
case! An unfounded aspersion on the piosccuting attorney’s 
office!” 

Judge Drake’s voice came down from the bench calmly. 
“ Ohhh — think it’s relevant. I’ve heard of casCwS where men’s 
testimony was influenced by the payment or pron^se of re- 
ward. . . , Overruled.” 

Morton had his glasses on and was looking at his notes. 
“ You testified that one ol the reasons you volunteered your 
statement to the police was that a tavern had been robbed 
and that, coupled with the killing, satisfied you of your duty 
to society. Now . . . isn’t it a fact. Squint, that Nick Romano’s 
name wasn’t mentioned in the newspapers until three days 
after the shooting and until a bartender pointed him out as 
the alleged robber?” 

“ Object!” 

“ Overruled! . . . You let down the bars, Mr. Kerman, and 
you cannot object if Mr. Morton drives his cattle through.” 

Morton looked at vSquinl. “SO! Instead of thinking over 
the matter two days— you actually thought of it — four days 
— that is, until after Nick had been anesled and identified by 
the bartender as the alleged robber . . . isn’t that right?” 

“Well — I don’t remember exactly!” 

“ Why didn’t you give this information to the police when 
they arrived on the scene?” 
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“ 1 wam't there then. Ah — 1 went to my — I left town.” 

“ Were you afraid that because of previous convictions you 
might be charged with the offence?” 

“ Well— you don’t know what cops will do — they may 
grab everybody.” 

“ 1 think that would meet with Mr. Kerman’s approba- 
tion,” Morton said dryly. 

“ Now . . . now . . . Mr. Morion,” Judge Drake said, ” the 
jury will disregard that aside.” 

iMorton looked at Judge Drake. 1 apologise, your Honour 
— but 1 still believe it.” 

The courtroom smiled. 

Morton swung back lo Squint. " Oh — -by the way — where 
have you been living since this affair?” 

“ Same place.” 

“You mean that flophouse hotel on Atlantic Avenue?” 

“Yeah,” angrily. 

“ As you’re not working, who pays your expenses?” 

“ Object ” Kerman said. “ Won’t prove any issue In 

this case.” 

“ It may go to test the truth of the witness* testimony . . . 
overruled.” 

Squint squirmed on the swivel chair, “ Well — 1 win at pool 
, » . I’m pretty good at pool.” 

Morton was standing at the counsel table looking at the 
jury and putting the question to them: “ Now— as a matter of 
fact — evciy week since you volunteered this testimony, there 
has been an envelope handed you containing a ten-dollar bill 
— isn't that right!” 

“ Well, 1 don’t know where it comes from,” Squint said 
quickly. 

Morton sat down, his deep-set eyes looking at the jury. 
“ And you have no idea where it conies from, of course?” 

“ No.” 

Morion smiled, “ Dismissed,” he said quietly. 

Squint stood up in the box. “Yeah! He did it! I s'w 
him! 1 tell ya — Don't you think 1 know iiim!” 

Judge Drake pounded his gavel. He pointed it at Squint 
“ The jury will disregard the remark of the former witness as 
repetition of his direct testimony. And you —witness! — ^if ever 
you are again called as a witness don’t let your prejudices and 
passions manifest themselves after you leave the witness 
chair!” 

“Call Juan Rodriguez!” Kerman commanded. 
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"Juan Rodriguez!” 

Nick looked up. I thought he was my friend ... we loaned 
each other money . . . drank together . . , loved the same girl 
. . . Juan of all the guys . » . after all the good times we had 
together. , . . 

Nick lowered his head. 

On the witness stand Juan*s face was pale and his lips 
trembled. Juan’s head was down. His long and straight black 
hair hung in black scythes at each side of his forehead. He 
pressed his lips together to try to stop their trembling. 

Kerman put his thumbs under the lapels of his coat and 
moved along the jury rail. "Do you know the defendant, 
Nicholas Romano?” 

Juan's lips trembled. " Yes ” he said. 

" Tell us if you saw him the night Officer Riley was killed.” 

Juan glanced up at Judge Drake. I don’t remember/* he 
said. 

Kerman’s eyes blinked open wide. "You don’t remember 
what?” 

" If I saw him.” 

" Well, were you on the street that night?” Kerman’s voice 
was sharp, 

" I don’t remember.” 

Morton had looked up at Juan from the shadow of his 
hand. Kerman half rushed to the witness rail. " What?'* 

Juan looked straight" at him. "I don’t remember.” 

Kerman ground his teeth. " Were you at the poohoom that 
night at twelve o’clock?” 

" I don’t remember.” 

"Were you standing at the end of the alley on Atlantic 
Avenue and West Madison at a little after twelve o’clock the 
night Officer Riley was killed?” Kerman commanded. 

"I don’t remember.” 

" You were standing at the entrance of that alley — weren’t 
you?” Kerman yelled. 

" I don’t remember.” 

Kerman was staggered by the answer. He seemed about to 
have an epileptic fit In front of the witness box. His face 
became red, his arms gesticulated at Juan, his mouth twisted 
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and his nostrils enlarged. ''How is it you don’t seem to 
remember anything?” he shouted. 

“The oops don’t remember when they’re on the stand/* 
Juan said loudly and with an angry ring in his voice. 

Nick looked up at Juan and grinned widely. Even Judge 
Drake smiled a little; but he straightened his lips and pounded 
his gavel. Kerman looked up at Judge Drake. ” 1 ask your 
Honour to instruct the witness not to volunteer anything!” 

Judge Drake’s eyes twinkled a little. “Just answer the 
counsel’s questions,” he said kindly. 

Kerman paced down the length of the jui-y rail with his 
brows knotted angrily. He stuck his face in Juan's. “What 
do you remember about this case?” 

“1 remember that the police picked me up and took me 
over to the station and beat me up and threatened to kill me 
if I didn’t say 1 saw Nick coming out of the al)ey — !” Juan’s 
voice grew loud, insolent, angry in the hushed courtroom. 
It had the sound of fiery truth in it. 

Kerman rushed to the foot of Judge Drake’s rostrum. “ The 
witness is lying! — ^The witness has perjured himself! — He 
should be arrested! — I withdraw him as a State’s witness!” 

“Just a minute!” Morton said, putting his shoulder in 
front of Kerman. “ He won’t be withdrawn until I have ques- 
tioned him on cross-examination/’ Marlon looked up at 
Judge Drake. “The prosecution called this witness — he is 
theirs — not aursl They cannot withdraw him until I have 
had my questions.” 

“ He’s a hostile witness! He must be recalled by his Honour 
as a friend of the Court!” Kerman screamed. 

“ Not so fast! Not so fast!” Morion told Kerman angrily; 
and over his shoulder he said loudly, to the whole courtroom, 
“ I hope the newspapers are here to hear this ! ” 

Kerman shouted above him. “ I move that anything Mr. 
Morton has to say— I move that argue this point out of 
hearing of the jury.” Judge Drake nodded. He ordered the 
jury to be taken to their room and that Juan be taken to the 
witness room. Kerman and Morton turned llieir faces up to 
Judge Drake and both began talking at once. 

“One at a time I” Judge Drake shouted at them. 

Kerman put in an instruction. “ The prosecution has been 
amazed by the perjury of the witness who made a signed state- 
ment to the police that be saw the defendant at the scene of 
the crime immediately after its commission, and I want to 
introduce the officers who took and witnessed the statement.” 
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And Morton, “ We admit that he made a statement such as 
you describe. But he also told why he made it and the circum-* 
stances under which he made it\ Your police will say that 
that brutality is never practised but your own witness has 
testified that it was — on him!” 

Morton and Kerman were again both talking at once. 
Judge Drake looked from one to the other and said, grum- 
bling, ” You give me too much to think about at one time.” 
Kerman told Judge Drake what to do again. Judge Drake 
stared down at him angrily. ”1 wish you wouldn’t conduct 
my trial for me,” he said, ruffied out of his precise English. 

Morton stood with his back to Kerman but with his arm 
and hand behind him, pointing at Kerman. ” This man who 
took an oath — ” Morion’s voice took on a sarcastic edge. ” ‘ I 
shall defend the innocent. . . .* ” Kerman raised his voice in 
objection and shouted, “The witness lied from the standi 
Romano is guilty!” 

Morton wheeled around and stood shoulder to shoulder 
with Kerman. “This witness is invited into the confines of 
the prosecuting attorney's ollice before the apostle of justicel 
. . . And the apostle of justice says to him — ‘ This is your 
testimony. This is what you're going to say from the stand 
or else . . And the apostle of justice again threatens his 
witness with his Gestapo! Now he W'ants to withdraw his 
witness because his witness wants to tell the truth!” Morton 
was shoulder to shoulder, eye to eye, with KcrmanT Slowly 
Kerman moved back, and slowly Morton moved with him. 

I too am an officer in this court.” 

And Kerman shouted, giving ground to Morton, “I want 
to see that the poor' deceased doesn’t go to his grave unre- 
venged ! ” 

Morton, his voice over Kerman's, his words ringing out 
strongly, went on, “The prosecuting attorney look an oath in 
a courtroom on a stack of Bibles. . . His voice dropped to 
mocking tones. “ . i will protect the innocent as well as 

prosecute the t^uiltyV This man who represents the dignity 
of the State . . . seems to believe justice lives only in his house- 
hold. . . . Not only is he a congenital liar but he wants to 
biiild a reputation . . . this con-man!” 

“Object!” Kerman shouted, looking over Morton and up 
at Judge Drake. 

“ 1 don’t like it,” Judge Drake said. 

“I’m talking about. Mr. Kerman — not Mr. Prosecuting 
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Attorney, your Honour!'* Morton said, his voice quivering 
with anger. 

Behind him you could almost hear the applause of the 
packed courtroom. 

Kerman's voice now strode through the room, loud, proud, 
angry, defensive. “ 1 want it to go down in the annals of our 
city that Kerman prosecutes the killers in the name of the poor 
fellows who die at the end of their guns . . . and-when-l . . . 

lake them up to try them '* Realising how that sounded, 

he quickly amended, “ — As attorney for all the people — l-try- 
them ! *’ 

Judge Drake pointed his finger at Kerman from out of the 
deep sleeve of his judge’s garment. “ You are attorney for 
Nick Romano as well as for the Stale.** 

Kerman retreated a little. ‘‘If it please the Court I move 
that the Court swear in Juan Rodriguez as its witness.’* 

Judge Drake frowned. ‘‘ J don't think that would be fair 
to the defendant,” he said. 

Morton started to say something. Kerman quickly shouted, 
** He can't cross-examine! He has no right to question a 
witness I have withdrawn! Let the testimony be struck out 
and he can have Rodriguez as his witness or the Court can 
have him. We don*t want himr 

Morton said, “The testimony— whether it be struck from 
the record or not — ^ba$ been given to the jury and 1 stand on 
my right of cross-examination on every point you brought 
out.” 

Yes,’* Judge Drake said, nodding. He stood up. “ We 
will take a fifleen-minuics recess and, gentlemen, let’s be a 
little more ... ah, orderly . . . when we return.” 

* « « 

The jury filed hack into the courtroom. Juan took the 
witness stand again, 

“ Now, to whom have you been talking about this case?” 
Kerman demanded. 

” You and the police,” 

Kerman pointed the red pencil at Jitan. ” And you told the 
police and me that you saw Romano— did you not?” 

“ Yeah— but 1 lied.” 

“You’re lying now, too, aren’t you?” 

Morton stood up, “Just c minute— •we object.” 
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*‘You needn’t state your objections, Mr. Morton,*’ Judge 
Drake said. ** He is trying to impeach his own witness. . . • 
Oojection sustained.” 

Kerman narrowed his eyes, “ Did you sign a statement that 
Romano did the killing?” 

” Yes.” 

” Was that the truth?” 

” No.” 

”1 have here a photostatic copy of a statement taken by 
the police. ... 1 read to you what you said at that time. • . • 
' Yes, I saw Nick Romano kill Officer Dennis Riley f . • • 
Did you ever tell that to the police?” 

“Yes — but 1 was lying.” 

“ Did you testify before the Grand Jury that you saw the 
kiUmg?” 

“ Yes, I lied to the Grand Jury, too.” 

Kerman stood up. ” You’ve lied all the time then, haven*t 
youl And you're lying now, aren’t you? Aren*t you?** 

“ Object!” 

“ Sustained!” 

Kerman, standing in front of Juan, was jabbing the red 
pencil in his face. You’re going to be arrested before you 
leave this building! I’m going to send you up for this!” 

Judge Drake shot up to a standing position. He pounded 
his gavel so loudly that you could hear it clearly through the 
courtroom. He pointed it at Kerman. “1 hold you •in con- 
tempt! You’re not going to threaten any witness in my pre- 
sence! The witness is under the protection of this Court!” he 
said. 

Morton asked quietly and dryly, ” Arc you finished, Mr. 
Kerman?” Kerman didn’t answ'er. With his chair turned 
toward the witness box and his face in the shadow of bis hand, 
Morton asked the witness, “ Did you or did you not see Nick 
Romano come out of the alley on the night Riley was slain, 
Juan?” 

Juan looked straight into Morton’s eyes. I did not.” 

“ When and where did the police pick you up, Juan?” 

“ A couple of days after Riley got killed.” 

"What did they do?” Morton had his chin on his hands 
and was leaning forward in the chair looking at Juan. 

“They took me to the station and told me that they knew 
Nick had killed Riley and that 1 had better tell them he did. 
I told them I didn’t kuow anything about it.” 

“That’s when they beat you?” 
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•* The first time, yes.” 

•*How many times were you beaten up, Juan?” 

“Three times, by four or five policemen.” 

“Then they got their statement?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Morton stood up and looked around the courtroom. “ Are 
any of the police officers who beat you in this courtroom 
now?” 

“ Yes, sir,” Juan said. 

Morton’s eyes swept the chairs that lined the wall under 
the windows in the business half of the courtroom. “Will 
you point them out to the jury, Juan?” 

Juan stood up in the witness box. “That one there 

He pointed to Murphy. 

“Do you mean Officer Murphy?” Morton asked, 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Are any of the others here?” 

“ — And the little fat copper slapped me and kicked me in 
the stomach,” Juan said. 

“ You mean Captain McGiliicuddy?” Morton asked in pre- 
tended surprise. 

“ Yes,” 

“Please stand up, Captain McGiliicuddy,” Morton said 
apologetically. “ I don't want the witness to make any mis- 
takes.” 

McGiliicuddy, holding his coat on his lap, stood up, flush- 
ing and angry-faced, 

“That’s him,” Juan said. 

From the benches you could hear the thrill of the crowd. 
Judge Drake tapped his gavel. 

Morton sat down. “ Well now,” he said calmly, “ you say 
they beat you up . . . tell the jury just what they did.” 

Juan looked at the jury. “ ITie first two times they beat me 
with rubber hoses and kicked me.” His eyes moved to Morton. 
“ And the last time they threatened to ... to. . , And Juan, 
being the lat'ies' man he was, flushed and grew angry. “ That’s 
when 1 told them I’d say what they wanted me to.” 

“ After they got their statement what did they do?” Morton 
asked. 

“ They let me go — ^but I had to report three times a week at 
the station.” 

“ Is there anything else that you remember?” 

“Yes — they wanted to give me money after I signed the 
statement. J told them I didn’t want their damn money!” 
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** You lied to the police, then, Juan, to keep them from beat- 
ing you a fourth time — is that right?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You know — they have a slang expression for their 
third degree. They say, ‘ Take the prisoner down and show 

him the goldfish ’ ” Morton said that to the spectators. 

“These beatings they gave you were the famed third degree 
that Mr. McGillicuddy, Mr. Murphy and Mr. Gleason swore 

from the witness stand never occiiis ” Morion said that 

to the jury. “ Isn’t that right, Juaii?” 

“ Yes, sir,” Juan said. 

“ And you told the truth here from the witness stand be- 
cause you didn’t want an innocent person to sutfer — is that 
right?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And regardless of anything else, you wanted to see justice 
done?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You didn’t think of yourself? You volunteered this in- 
formation? You realised that telling the truth might pul you 
in bad with the police?” 

Juan looked over the witness rail. His head was up. It 
was held up and tilted back with Mexican pride and loyalty. 
The dark eyes looked straight out. “ 1 don’t care what hap* 
pens to me, I just ain't a rat and I ain’t going to lie so that 
they can burn Nick!” 

“Thank you, Juan,” Morton said quietly, “ I know you told 
the truth.” 

Juan was excused from the w'itness stand amid a breathless 
silence throughout tb^ courtroom. He stood up. He smoothed 
his long black hair back over his head with the palm of his 
hand. He steppetl from the box and went proudly across the 
courtroom. The jurors watched him go. Every eye was on 
him. 


OLD PAL TRIES TO SAVE 
PRETTY BOY EROM CHAIR 
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He was headlines. He walked into the courtroom with a 
smile plastered on his face. He walked in, conscious of the 
headlines, conscious of the fact that everybody was reading 
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about him, talking about his being able to take it. His grin 
grew broader. He tilted his head cockily as the first camera 
bulb Hashed. He was headlines. Lines of type had been 
pressed out by the thousands. His name had appeared in 
headlines throughout the country. With a hard-boiled grin 
he looked around the packed courtroom. The show was on 
again. He was headlines. He swaggered to the counsel table, 
showing his dimples, and sat down. 

The day’s session started. Kerman had one more witness. 
He was written into the record as Samuel Bailey, proprietor of 
a men's hotel ou West Madison. He was a quietly dressed 
middle-aged man. He claimed that he had just gotten off the 
bus and started for the hotel in the rain; that he had seen the 
killing. He said he had known Nick for five years; that he 
got a good look at the killer and w'as almost positive it had 
been Nick. 

On cross-examination Morton brought out the fact that 
Bailey had seen Nick only two or three times in five years 
when Nick had come up there watli a man named Barney. 
Morton turned to the witness. “ You say it was midnight. 
There was no moon, no stars. It was raining. The killer held 
a gun ” Morion, facing the witness, illustrated. 

“ Pardon — ” Kerman said sarcastically, do you want the 
gun?” He had picked it up off the table and held it out to 
Morton. Morion walked quickly to the counsel table. “ I’ll 
take that gun now!” he said angrily and jerked it out of 
Kerman’s hand. He w^alked back to the witness box, illustrat- 
ing again. “ The killer was crouched over with the gun in 
his hand. He had his fool lifted — 1” Morton was crouching 
over the imaginary Riley with his foot lifted, the gun pointed 
down. He raised up to his full height, suddenly, and folded 
his arms with the gun still held in one hand. ” Which hand 
did the killer have the gun in?” he shouted. 

“ 1 — I don’t know.” 

“ With which foot did be kick?” 

“ I’m not sure.” 

” On which side of the body was he standing?*’ 

“ I— I think the left.” 

“ The medical evidence show^s he w^as standing on the right 
side of the body!” Morton shouted. He walked to the counsel 
table and banged the gun down. He turned from the table. 
All the eyes were on him. The applause was audible. ” Now 
— tell the jury, Mr. Bailey — w^hether (w not you saw the de- 
fendant — anywhere — on the night in question 1” 
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“ I am almost sure it was him.” 

” You have Dothing but a hazy idea as to wheth^ or uot 
you saw him, haven’t you?” 

Why— X— 1 ” 

And Morion bellowed. “Yes or no, Mr. Bailey! — ^You 
were there T* 

“ Yes.” Bailey seemed firm about it even after Morton’s 
questioning. 

“Thais’ all—thank you.” 

Judge Drake allowed a twenty-minute recess, 

• • e 

When court convened Morton stood in front of the bar 
giving his opening address : “ If it please the Court — and you, 
ladies and gentlemen of the jury” — his eyes met theirs — “I 
promise that the testimony for the defence will not consume 
your time as did the testimony of the prosecution. It was not 
until after I learned many facts that I decided to appear in 
defence of this unhappy boy. Because I have for so long 
known the workings of the police department — the inflam- 
matory articles in newspapers, where editors take it upon 
themselves to try the criminal cases themselves — and the vin- 
dictiveness of tlie prosecutors — I concluded that 1 would be 
recreant to my obligation as an attorney and would become 
a collaborator with the foicciv of oppression if 1 failed to raise 
my voice in protest against the legalised murder of this youth. 
Our testimony will be a complete denial of the killing, or any 
connection with it We will show how the prosecuting attor- 
ney and the police officers have terrorised men and women 
alike in an attempt to fasten this dastardly deed upon my 
client. And I may say right at this time, asking you to bear 
it in mind — we donU have to prove our innocence. The pro- 
secution must prove our guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. . . . 
So, when we have concluded, 1 expect nothing from your 
hands but a verdict of — not guilty \ Thank you.” 

Morton immediately hit Kerman hard. His first witness 
was Nellie Watkins. She was called to the stand and sworn 
in. Morton asked, “ Are you employed. Miss Watkins?” Her 
voice trembled as she said no. “ Do you remember the night 
of November 7th, last year?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she said timidly. 

“ Did you see Nick Romano that night?” 

“ No. sir.” 
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•‘Do you know Mr. Kerman — Morton motioned to him 
with his hand — “ the distinguished gentleman on the other side 
ol the table?” 

“ Yes, sir.” Her blonde strings of hair stuck out from under 
her hat. 

** Did you ever talk to him about this case?” 

” Yes, sir.” Her eyes looked at Kerman fearfully, then at 
Morton. ” I was picked up by the police when 1 was quitting 
work at two o clock in the morning just after the policeman 
was killed. 1 was kept in jail until the next morning when 
they look me to Mr. Kerman’s ohice. He asked me if 1 hadn’t 
been Nick’s sweetheart and 1 said yes. And then he said well 
you know he killed Riley don’t you and I said no I don’t 
and I don’t believe it, and he said you saw' Romano on the 
street at about eleven-thirty, and 1 said no and he said you 
did,” Her weak blue eyes were wide and teaj-filled. ” 1 said 
no I didn't and he told me well you’ro— you re going to testify 
that you did or I’ll find a way to send you away for a long 
time as an accessory to the murder.” 

Morton said, ” Miss Simpson, please read that back to the 
jury,” getting it in twice. ” Is that all, Miss Watkins?” he 
asked Nellie. 

” Yes, sir — only he said I’d have to come to court and testi- 
fy. Then he said 1 could go home.” 

” How is it, Miss Watkins, that you weren’t subpeenaed to 
appear in court?” 

” 1 got scared and quit my job and went away and hid be- 
cause 1 didn’t know what he would do to me if 1 didn’t testify 
the way he wanted me to.” She tried to hide her holey gloves 
m her lap. “Then when Nick had come to court 1 came to 
.see you and I told you that we had been sweethearts and I 
didn’t believe he’d do anything like that.” It all came out in 
a rush and she was crying. 

“How much of your story is true?” Kerman shouted on 
cross-examination. 

“All of it,” Nellie sobbed. 

“ Didn’t you know that the defendant was going to hold up 
that bartender?” 

“ All I know is that you had me picked up and I had to quit 
my job.” The tears ran down her cheeks. 

“ Wasn’t he at your room? Didn’t he plan this with you?” 

”No — ^no — ^no ” It was almosf a wail, trailing into a 

half-sob. 

“ Didn’t he live with you — Miss — iWatkins?' Didn’t you sup- 
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port him half the time ?” Nick narrowed his eyes and 

gritted his teeth. The sonofabitch! “Didn’t you give him 
money 7“ Nellie’s scared eyes slated at Kerman from under 
the crushed felt hat, “ No . , . no. . . 

When Nellie half stumbled from the witness box and 
walked across the courtroom toward a seat in the audience, 
still stopping the tears with the fingers of her gloves, her large 
eyes looked at Nick. Nick smiled at her, trying to tell her 
with his eyes, you’ie all right, trying to tell her, Christ I I’m 
sorry. . . . 

Judge Drake looked up at the clock and recessed court for 
the noon hour. 


« • i> 

Grant and Morton went down to the sidewalk together. 
“ How does it look, Mort?” 

“ Only so-so. Everything depends on the testimony of vSun- 
shine and Butch. If the prosecution hadn’t called any wit- 
nesses after Juan threw the monkey-wrench in their case — if 
they had rested when he was excused from the stand — we 
would have rested without introducing any witnesses. I think 
we would have won this case right there. Ihc Kid and Squint 
alone couldn't have hurt us. It’s the hotel man — the jury will 
bo inclined to believe him. The jury will feel that he is““as he 
is — the only respectable witness who lias appeared and that 
his testimony as an unbiased witness, a reluctant witness who 
had to be found by Kerman, is the truth.” 

“Am 1 respectable?” Grant asked. Morton chuckled. 
Grant said, “ 1 was with Nick fiom elcvcn-thirt> on the night 
of the killing until the next morning. I’ve already told my 
wife, and she agrees.” 

Moiton shook h»s head. “No,” he said, “ I — 1 want to win 
this case worse than any 1 ever had. Believe that — ^bul J can’t 
let you do that. 1 can’t let you get mixed up in this to the 
extent of wrecking your reputation and having you brought 
to trial yourself.” Morton frowned. “I’m not going to let 
them burn him~-damn them!” He lit a cigarette and said, “ If 
our testimony doesn’t hold up too well I’ll put Nick on the 
stand. I don’t want to! I don’t want to! If ever a defendant 
cracks it’s when he's on the stand testifying for himself. I’ve 
seen absolutely innocept defendants crack up under brutal 
cross-examination.” Morton smiled slowly. He kept smiling. 
Then he said, “Nick is tough — I don’t think he’d crack.” 
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Morton thought about it a while. Then he said, almost as if 
talking to himself, “ He’s good-looking ... be looks innocent 
. • , the jury is young . . . and many women ... as 1 hoped 
. . . many juries think a defendant is guilty if he doesn’t testify 
. . . Nick IS innocent looking ... on the stand he could free 
himself . . . maybe I will. . . 

They lapsed into silence. Grant said, rubbing his scalp, “ I 
was still with him all that night if you want it that way.” 

Morton shook his head. “ No, you just see him to the tavern 
door and inside as we planned.” Smiling, he tapped Grant on 
the shoulder. ” Let’s go have a cup of coffee before we go 
back to court.” 
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Gra?^ was sworn in. The clock hands, in their round of green 
marble, showed ten minutes past ten. 

” What is your profession, Mr. Holloway?” Morton asked. 

“1 am a writer.” 

Morton asked, “What do you write about?” 

“ Economics and the siKial sciences,” 

“Are you an authority in this field?” Morion put the ques- 
tion hail humorously. 

“ 1 have been called one.” 

” Do you know' the defendant, Nick Romano?” 

Grant's brown eyes looked from Morion to Nick. ” I know 
him well.” 

“ How long have you known him, Mr. Holloway?” 

“ About seven years —since be was fourteen.” 

“ Would you please tell the jury, Mr, Holloway, where and 
how you met him?” 

” When he was a kid in a reform school which I was visit- 
ing to investigate conditions.” Grant smiled, “ We talked 
about Chicago.” 

Kerman had jumped up angrily. “1 object 1 Incompetent, 
irrelevant, immaterial! While this may be very entrancing it 
won't prove or tend to prove anything in conection with this 
dastardly killing with which this heretofore angel-faced boy — 
even though in a reform school at an early age— is charged I” 

“ Ohh,” Judge Drake said, musing, “ I think all of tliis is 
preliminary to something — though I confess Tm not sure what 
it is. But I’m equally sure that counsel for t}ie defence knows 
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where he’s going. Overruled.” Then he said, “The witness 
may proceed,” 

And Grant, “ He told me, * They turn you bad in this place. 
They beat you. They don’t reform you here.’ ” 

Nick wasn’t acting now. He wasn’t the tough guy showing 
how he could take it. He wasn’t the smiling killer neighbour- 
hoods and newspapers make. He sat with his head down. His 
lips quivered. 

And the jury saw. 

. , What, if anything, did the defendant say about his 
home life?” 

“ That his family was poor and tXat his father beat him.” 

“And when was the next time you saw him?” 

“ Here in Chicago in a tavern on West Madison Street.” 

“When was this, Mr. Holloway?” 

" 'When he was sixteen.” 

“ Had he -been drinking?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You mean that a tavern owner was serving liquor to a 
sixteen-ycar-old boy I ” 

Brooks w'bispered to Kerman, “ Do something! Stop him!” 
Kerman said, “ Drake’s a hostile judge — let them talk — just 
gassing. It doesn’t mean a thing.” He gritted his teeth. “ We’ll 
tear a hole in them!” 

“ Where else did you see him?” 

“In gambling dens and bookie joints.” ^ 

Morton said, “These gambling joints and bookie joints 
allowed the defendant, then a boy of sixteen, to place bets and 
to gamble?” 

On the bench Ma Romano wept. 

“ How many times, to your knowledge, was Nick picked up 
by the police and taken to the showup?” 

“ Ten at least.” 

Nick sal staring at his bell buckle. 

“ Mr. Holloway, do you remember the night of November 
7th of last year?” 

“ Yes ... 1 do,” Grant said slowly. 

“Did you see the defendant that night?” 

“ Yes, 1 did.” The tempo of the questions and answers had 
slowed down. 

“ At what time, please?” Morton said. 

“At about eleven-thirty.” 

Good old Grant! Good old Grant. . . , 

Nick felt warm and sad; he cried inside. 
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” How do you fix the time* Mr. Holloway?” Morton’s quiet 
voice asked. 

’’ Because 1 bad just come from the Civic Opera House. 1 
didn’t want to go home yet— my wife was away — I didn’t feel 
like working that night. It was raining-—! like to drive around 
in the rain and started to head for the boulevard. I hadn’t 
seen Nick in some time and wondered what he was doing. 
Well — I drove down to Hulstcd Stiect thinking that perhaps 
I would find him in the Nickel Plate. When I diove up he 
was standing out of the rain in the doorway. 1 swung my car 
door open and >ellcd at him. He ran over and jumped in. I 
said, ‘Let’s lake a ride.’ He said no, he had to meet Butch 
and Sunshine at the Cobra Tap on West Madison. I offered 
to drive him down there. When we got there Nick said, ‘ Come 
on in and have a drink.* ” 

At ihe counsel table Nick held his head down. . . . 

Look, fellow, you’ve got to say, “ Lm Nick Romano — I 
want to live."’ 

“ 1 went m,” Griint was saying. “ Butch was standing at 
the bar. We had two rounds ot beer and 1 left.” 

“ What kind of beer were >ou drinking, if you remember?” 

” Pabst Blue Ribbon.” 

“What time was this, Mr. Holloway, when you left the 
Cobra 'lap?” 

“Exactly twelve midnight,” 

”How' did vou fix the time?” 

“ I had left the radio playing in my car. As 1 climbed in 
behind the wheel I heard the radio time signal and heard the 
announcer say that it was exactly midnight. 1 looked at my 
dashboard clock. It was on the minute. 1 looked at my wrist- 
watch. which was a little and set it.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Holloway,” Morton said. “Cross- 
examination.’’ 

Kerman's face had an angry and tightly-drawn look, 

“ How old are you, Mr. Holloway?” 

“ rhirty-ninc.” 

“Are you mariied?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How' long have you lived in Chicago?” 

“ All my hfe.” 

“ And you're a writer? Are you a radical writer?” 

“ I am interested in facts, not political philosophies.” 

Kerman ground his teeth. “Your* name is in Who 

among the notables of America, isn’t it?” 
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“ I believe so.” 

” Well my name isn’t in it, is it?” Kerman said. 

”rve never looked to see, Mr. Kerman. In fact the only 
time I have ever seen your name in print was once when the 
newspapers reported you as saying — ‘ When I persecute — 1 
persecutel’ ” 

The truck driver grinned. vSo did the baker. 

“The word is prosecute!” Kerman shouted. Grant 
shrugged. 

Kerman lowered his eyes angrily. “ Now then ” he said. 

“ You are privileged to walk among the elite because of your 
successes — -but you spend more time on West Madison, appar- 
ently, than you do at your writing — why?” 

Grant said quietly, “ 1 find the people on West Madison 
interesting.” 

“ Well ” Kerman’s eyes narrowed. “ Don’t you find 

your North Shore friends more congenial companions than 
slum-dwellers, gangsters, niurdeiers and thieves?” 

Grant pulled his tie loose a little -‘-almost with the same 
gesture with which a man takes off his coat to fight. Grant 
said, “ I don’t know any gangsters or murderers —and many 
of the people T have met on West Madison are more honest 
and more congenial than many other acquaintances including 
some with whom 1 have come in contact in this courtroom.” 

Everybody laughed. ^ 

“Move to strike as not responsive!” Kerman shouted. 

Judge Drake said, smiling, ” Sustained — but is definitely 
responsive! ” 

“ You’ve known the defendant for the last seven years?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You have taken a gi eat interest in him, haven’t you?” 

“ Yes,” 

“And during this long period that you have known him, 
was he at any school other than the reform school?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“Well— have you known him to attend any school since 
you renewed your acquaintance with him on West Madison 
Slieet?” 

“ No.” 

“ Did he ever do an honest day’s work in his life?” 

“ Yes — 1 know when he did honest work.” 

“Now then,” KeimanVdd, getting angrier, “you said that 
you were at the Civic Opera House on the night of November 
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7th? How long did it take you to drive from the Civic Opera 
House where you say you were ** 

“ Where 1 was.” 

All right! To the Nickel Plate?’* 

“ A very few minutes.” 

” And you drove to the rat-trap dance hall— tavern— what- 
ever it is? Who’s this Butch you say you met there?” 

“ I don’t know his name.” 

“Are you used to drinking with people whose names you 
don’t know, bums on West Madison Street?” 

drink with anyone I please,” Grant snapped. 

” But — ah — ” Kerman said, ” the radio announcer said it 
was twelve o’clock when you lett there?” 

“ That’s right.” 

Brooks leaned over in his chair and whispered to Kerman, 
” YouTe making a mistake. You’re fastening that Romano 
was there. Fry to tear him down on something else.” Ker- 
man pulled his head away and moved his shoulder irritably. 

Mr. Holloway, you’re \eiy much interested in the outcome 
of this case, aren’t you? What is there about this defendant” 
—Kerman’s voice took on a high tone — ” that fastened your 
interest upon him and has fastened it upon him all these 
years?” 

“ I like him,” Grant said. 

” Mr, Holloway,” Kerman yelled harshly, ” why are you — 
tell the jury honeslly — honestly \ — why you are interested in 
this defendant?” 

Grant pulled his tie loose a little more and said, ”1 am 
interested because 1 have seen a boy who lived in squalor and 
misery sent to reform school for a crime he didn’t commit. . . . 
I have seen him during the formative years of his life driven 
from home by a father who did not understand him, on to 
the slum streets of the city, where he found companionship 
and sympathy and understanding. ... 1 have seen him charged 
with murder . . . and my belief in the biotherhood of man 
forces me to do everything in iny power to save the life of a 
boy who is — 1 believe — the victim of his environment.” 

For a moment a silence fell in the courtroom. Then Ker- 
man wa.s on his feet shouting. ” Move to strike — all of it** 

“You asked for it, Mr. Kerman . . . overruled!” Judge 
Drake said. 

Kerman walked to his chair and banged down into it. “ Mr. 
Holloway,” he yelled, “ you spoke oP the brotherhood of man 
— arc you a — Communist?” 
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No — ** Grant said, “ I try to be a Christian.” 

Kerman glared. ” You said you’d do anything to have this 
fellow escape the consequence of his crime ” 

” 1 did not say that. 1 said 1 wanted to do all I could to 
help him escape the bonds which his persecutors are endeav- 
ouring to fasten around him. 

Brooks leaned over and whispered in Kerman’s ear again: 
"You better let him gol” Kerman pulled away angrily. 

" Do you know Andrew Morton, the eminent gentleman on 
the other side of the table?” 

" I do,” Grant said. 

"How long have you known him?” 

" Eight years.” 

" And you want him to win this case, don’t you?” 

" I do — because the life of a friend is at stake." 

Kerman ground his teeth. " You say you object to persecu- 
tion?” 

" I do.” 

“Have you ever persecuted anyone?” 

" Oh — some of the people I have written about may have 
felt that 1 persecuted them,” Grant said. 

"Oh! You didn’t do them justice, eh?” 

" 1 — ah — I tried to do them justice but maybe I didn’t show 
them mercy.” 

"That’s all!” Kerman shouted, ^ 

Grant walked to the counsel table. A couple of spectators 
stood up to get a good look at him. Grant stuck his long legs 
under the table and sat down. Nick, in the chair next to him, 
looked up at him with his head held down. 

" Hallo, pizon,” Grant said under his breath to Nick, 
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Butch told his story of the night of the killing. He was sup- 
posed to meet Nick and Sunshine at the Cobra Tap. Nick 
came in early with Mr, Grant. They had a couple of drinks 
and Mr. Grant left. Sunshine didn’t get there until way after 
twelve — it musta been twelve-thirty. Sunshine was excited and 
told them Riley had been killed. ” Well — we were scared we’d 
get picked up — they pick up anybody they want down there. 
Me and Sunshine said we was dealing out. But Nick said 
— that we hadn’t done nothin’ so why should we hide out from 
the cops ... he ordered up drinks for us. We had a couple 
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more after that. Then I said I’m going, and Nick laughed 
at me — he talked Sunshine into going on down to the pool- 
room to work — but me, 1 took a powder.” 

“ What time, approximately, was it when you left the Cobra 
Tap?” 

“About one o’clock — Sunshine and me left together. I 
knew the lime ’cause Sunshine had to go clean the poolroom 
up when it closed at one o'clock.” 

Nick looked at Butch. 

I got good friends . . . good friends. 

“ Why didn’t you tell the police that Nick was with you?” 
Morton asked. 

“ I was afraid they’d frame me too ” Butch said. “ You 

don’t know them!” 

Monon smiled. “That’s all. thank you.” 

Kerman got up from his chair and stood at the bar near 
the jury box. “ Walter Zinski — Squint — testified that you 
went out of the poolroom with him and around to the alley 
when he heard the shots hred that killed Otficer Riley,” he 
said. 

“ He’s a liar!” Butch said. “ 1 was with Nick at the Cobra 
Tap.” 

“Is that what Mr. Morton told you to say?” 

“He told me just to tell the truth.” 

“ Your name's Gus Pappas?” 

“ Yeah.” 

“ What kind of beer were you drinking that night?” 

“ Budweiser.” 

“ You’re sure it was Budweiser?” 

“ Yeah.” 

“The defendant here ’’—Kerman jabbed his thumb over 
his shoulder at Nick — “ is Italian. You're Greek. That — the 
other one was Mexican. What is Uiat— a gang you had down 
there on West Madison? Why do you fellows of different 
nationalities hang around together down there?” 

“ Ain’t that what America is?" Butch sa<d. 

“ Pm not here to answer questions but to ask them! You 
had a gang, didn’t you?” 

“ No, wc didn't have no gang.” 

“Ever been to reform school?” 

“Hey! — I ain’t on trial here!” Butch ffaied. 

Judge Drake leaned over the side pf his bench. “ Answer 
the question,” he said. 

“ Yes ” Butch said. 
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How long?” 

“Four and a half years,” Butch said in a low voice. 

“ Do you work?” 

“ In my father's dairy.” 

“Oh — you work! Very unusual.” Kerman swung around 
and pointed his red pencil at Nick. “ Romano is your pal, 
isn’t he? You want to alibi him, don't you?” 

“No! I just don't want him to go to the chair for some- 
thing he didn’t do!” 

Kerman pounded away at Butch like a boxer when he has 
his opponent on the ropes. “'What stool at the tavern did you 
sit on? Oh, you don’t know — then it could have been in some 
other tavern? What did Grant Holloway talk about? What 
time was it when he lett? Couldn't it have been eleven- 
thirty?” 

Kerman pounded his questions like a carpenter hammering 
spikes. “ Was there a floor show? Just a strip tease? You 
don’t remember whether the little lady was blonde or brun- 
ette?” 

“I wasn't lookin’ at her hair. Look— Nick didn't do it! 
He was with me and Sunshine.” 

Good old Butch! 

“ Who is Sunshine?” 

“ A friend of Nick's and mine.” 

“What ualionahty is he?” 

“ Coloured.” 

“ Oh! Coloured. A Negro! He was in your gang too, eh?” 

“We didn’t have no gang!” 

“ Exactly what did Sunshine say when he came into the 
tavern?'’ 

“ 1'hat Riley had been killed.” 

“Were you sony?” 

“ I didn’t care one way or the other.” 

Kcrrnan smiled at the jur>. ” 1 hat’s all!” he said. 

MORTON CALLS SOCIAL AND SLI M 
WORLD lO STAND IN A Li E MPT TO 
SAVE PRETTY BOY LROM CHAIR 

Sunshine raised his dark brown iiand and was sworn in. 
“ Jim Jackson--- they call me * Sunshine.’ Ah’m twenty-four,”' 
he said in a slow frightened drawl. Morton questioned him in 
a voice that wrapped' a friendly arm around Sunshine’s 
shoulders. 
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From the stand Sunshine said, keeping his eyes carefully 
glued on Morton and his shoulders tense under his coat, that 
he had been in the Long Bar when someone came in and said 
that Riley had been killed. “ What time was this, Sunshine, if 
you know?” 

Sunshine remembered the story well. “ Ah looked up at the 
clock — ^it’s over the 26-girr& booth. ... It was twenty minutes 
aftah twelve then. Ah started to go out and look, Jhen Ah 
remembered that Ah was coloured and they might blame me 
and Ah remembered Ah was supposed to meet Butch and 
Nick ... at the Cobra Tap. . . .” 

Nick, with his head down a little, looked up at Sunshine. 

Good fiiends. 

Sunshine told the story. 

Morton moved his fingers across his chin. “ How did you 
happen to become a witness lor ihc defence, Sunshine?” 

Ah was in the poolroom where Ah was workin’ and in 
comes Mr. Grant. Ah went right up to him and told him Nick 
didn't do it, Nick was with me. . . .” 

Good old Sunshine! 

” Mr. Grant, he says for me to come over with him to see 
you. You lold me that Ah had to stay away from West 
Madison because that man” — his head nodded at Kerman — 
“would have the police pick me up if he knew Ah was for 
Nick and maybe have me ai rested.” Sunshine’s voice went on, 
almost in a low wail, and the jinors leaned over and listened 
attentively. “So Mr, Gram, he says lor me to come stay at 
his place so the police won't get me.” 

“ Ihaiik you, Sunshine,” Morton said. 

Kerman drew his chair right up to the witness stand. 
“Hello, Sunshine,” he said condescendingly. “Are you a 
Christian, Sunshine?” 

“Huh?” Sunshine asked, still raring at Morion for sup- 
port. 

‘Are you a Christian?*” 

Sunshine shrank back against the wilre.ss chair. “Yes, 
sah.” 

“ So you bi ought the news of the killing to Nick?” 

“ Yes, sah.’* 

Kerman stood so that Sunshine couldn’t see Morton. 

How' old arc you?” 

“ Tweniy-fom.” 

“ Minutes or days?’ Kerman askedf sarcastically. 

“Y'eais,” Sunshine said solemnly. 
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How many times have you been picked up by the pcdice?** 
Sunshine hung hie head. ** Suspicion of strong-arming— 
wasn^^t it?” 

** No — ^Ah guess they dlda*t like mah colour — ^Nlck said so 
anyway.” That got to the jury. Their eyes all came over and 
rested on Sunshine’s face sympathetically. 

**Just answer the question 1” Kerman shouted. His voice 
dropped to softer tones. ” You like Romano, don’t you?” 

” Yes, sah I ” 

” You want him to get out of this, don’t you?” 

”Yes, sah I He didn’t do it — ^he was with me I’* 

‘“Where were you born and raised?” 

“Jo’iah.” 

” Ever been in a chain gang?” 

“No. sahl” 

“You should have been!” 

Morton stood up. ” Move to strike— meant only to preju* 
dice the jury.” 

“ Yes — ^strike it. Miss Simpson,” Judge Drake said. 

” Did you see Officer Riley being murdered?” Kerman asked 
loudly. 

“No,” quavcringly, 

“Were you sorry he was killed?” 

Sunshine’s sad, pouted face looked all around, up at Judge 
Drake, at Nick, at the jury. He looked up at Judge Drake 
again. “Do Ah have to answer?” he asked. 

“Yes!” Kerman shouted, “and you better tell the truth!” 

Judge Drake pounded his gavel. “ Yes, answer the ques- 
tion.” His eyes were still narrowed on Kerman. 

“ No,” Sunshine said?.' 

“ You were glad, weren’t you?” 

“Ah didn’t care.” 

Kerman turned his face halfway to the jury. “Can you 
write?” 

“ Yes, sah.” 

“Read?” 

“ Ever read the Bible?” 

Sunshine nodded. 

“ Do you remember the commandment, * Thou shalt not 
bear false witness’?” 

Sunshine tried to look around Kerman at Morton; Kerman 
moved with Sunshine’s head, blocking the way. “Yes, sah,” 
Sunshine said in a low voice. 
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Do you remember the commandment, ^ Ihou shall not 
kill’? Well, do you remember it?” 

** Yes,” Sunshine said, hardly audible. 

“Know what perjury is?” 

“ Yes, sah — ^it's when you swear to a lie in court.” 

“Know what happens when you lie?” 

“ You go to jail.” 

“Oh, no. I he law says that. But you, you go to hell\ 
You took an oath in the name of God.” Kerman s eyes held 
Sunshine’s. Kerman’s thick lips lifted up olf his big teeth. 
“ Do you want your soul to writhe around in hell fire for- 
ever?” Sunshine was helpless in the stare of Kerman’s muddy 
eyes. All the teachings and superstitions of the plantation 
cabin in Georgia flooded back to him, beat back at him. He 
opened his lips twice to speak. Perspiration stood in tiny balls 
on his shiny forehead. He moved his band nervously over 
his wiry hair, pushing the cockscomb down. ” Do you?” Ker- 
man shouted. “Do you?” 

“ Na, sah — no — no ” 

Sunshine began to tremble. “ Sunshine — unless you tell the 
truth you will never see God — ^your soul will be tortured in 
fire forever 1” The words came in a burst of flame, then 
spread themselves out sol tly as Kerman said in a low, whis- 
pered tone, “You don’t want that to happen, do you?” 

“No, sah — no I” 

Kerman’s voice rose again, shouting in Sunshine’s face, 
“Then why don’t you tell the truth! You were standing just 
outside the alley, weren’t you? You saw Romano come out 
of it, didn’t you — tlidn’t you?” 

“ Ah — ah ” For a terrible moment, while the courtroom 

waited. Sunshine sat with his quivering lips parted. Then 
loyalty came back, like a wave. “ He w^as with me all that 
night — that’s all Ah know!” Sunshine lore bis eyes away 
from Kerman’s. He wiped his forehead with the sleeve of his 
coat. 

“You saw him!” Kerman shouted, “^'ou saw him but 
you don’t want to testify! Isn’t that true? Isn’t it? — Answer 
me!” 

Morton flung from his chair and stood at the foot of the 
rostrum. “ We object, your Honour, to the argumentative dis- 
putation, the threatening language and the attitude of the 
prosecuting attorney because it is incompetent and intended 
only to create passion and prejudice* against the defendant.” 

“ Sustained,” 
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On the witness chair Sunshine was saying in a long wail, 
“Nick was with me Ah tell you — he was with me.’* 

Kerman pointed his linger in Sunshine’s face. “ You lied 
when you answered Mr. Morton’s questions, didn’t youl*' 

“ No^— Ah stuck to my story.” 

“Oh — your story? I hen it is a story?” Kerman whirled 
back into Sunshine’s face. “ What kind of beer did you 
drink?” 

“Pabst — Nick likes it,” Sunshine said. 

Kerman smiled and crossed his arms. ” Your friend Butch 
says that you drank Budweiscr. He was mistaken, was he?” 

“ Ah thought it was Pabst — Ah dof»’t know — all Ah know is 
Nick and Butch and me was together.” 

“ Didn’t you tell this story over and over to Mr. Morton?” 
Kerman said. 

“ Yes — but Ah told him the truth all the time.” 

Kerman stood with his arms folded in front of the witness 
and thought a moment, squinting his eyes. He knew it was 
true of some of the taverns on Skid Row that tried to go high 
class. A shot in i dark, but it was worth trying. He smiled 
at ^Sunshine. “ Yr ve told the truth all the lime, haven’t you, 
Sunshine? And y ai were in the Cobra Tap as you say?” 

“ Yes, sah.” 

Kerman folded his aims. “Pei haps you don't know, Mr. 
Sunshine,” he said loudly but slowly, “that Negioes are not 
served in the Cobra lap! 1 hat‘s all! Ex*:iacd*' R^cnnan 
crossed his legs as he sat dovvu and leaned his head against the 
back of the chair. Morton’s eyes blinked in the shadow of his 
hand ... a mistake; a mistake ... he should have investigated 
and made sure ol hus ta^vern ... on Skid Row, of all places. 

Kerman said, with his eyes closed, “ Do you try to leprcscnt 
yourwSelf or pass for a white man. Sunshine?” His lips smiled, 
his moustache bristled. 

Morton was standing. “Objection! . . . This comes from 
my heart, your Honour, 1 am compelled to use the most 
opprobious term that can be applied to a member of the bar 
— that in view of the appearance of the witness the question 
is designed only to insult, demean and degrade the witness and 
prejudice the defendant in the eyes ol the jury, the question is 
not that of an ethical lawyer but”— his voice went into a 
crescendo — “of a shystei!” 
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Morton saw Nick in the lockup. 

Nick said, “ Gee, Mr, Morton, I’m sorry — Sunshine did lhe> 
best he could. You tell hum for me it's all right. Will you, 
huh?” 

Morton stood looking through the barred window with 
his back to Nick. He sighed heavily. “ That- wiih the thing 
about the beer that Butch got mixed up on — ^has given the case 
a bad tiun.” 

“ You tell Butch it’s all right. Tell him 1 said that, will 
you?” 

Morton sighed again and turned around. “These are the 
facts,” he said, looking at Nick seriously. ” The prosecution 
hasn’t a good case. The police lied and the jury knows it. 
Their testimony didn't amount to much, especially after Juan 
threw a monkey-wrench into liicir case until Kerman dug 
up the hotel man, Bailey. Bui now Uicy have a case— not a 
good one — but a case.” 

Nick’s heart beat fast. 

I’m Nick Romano! 1 want to live! 

Morton put his hand on Nick’s s^houldct. “Now, then,” he 
said, ” you and 1 know what the facts are and you must decide 
— and you alone — what to do ” 

“ rjl do whatever you tell me to, Mr. Morton.” 

“No,” Morton said, “you must decide- wliciher wc go to 
the jury with what we have or whether 1 put you on the stand. 
You’ll have to take all the venom, vindictiveness and cruelly 
that Kerman can think up. Now . . . don't answer me right 
aw'ay — think it over for half an hour, because your whole 
future rests on your answer. And 1 will do wiiatever you 
decide.” 

1 want to live! I don’t want to die! 1 want to live! 

Nick tossed his head a little, throwing hair off his forehead. 
“ ril take the stand,” he said. 

From the window Morton shook his head no. He turned 
around slowly. ” Not so fast, son. This is a big step you are 
taking. I have seen defendants on trial fo-^ their lives convict 
themselves when they were testifying in iheir own behalf. 
You will be fighting for your life every minute that you’re on 
the witness stand and Kerman will try every thing in his power 
to convict you. . . Again Morton sighed and put his hand 
on Nick’s shoulder. “ You think it over for half an hour, 
son.” ^ 

Alone in the lockup Nick tightened his fists and leaned his 
forehead against the steel bars of the cell / »';*1ow. 
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I'm Nick Roindiiol 

1 want to live! 1 want to live! 

He tighteneii his teeth, hard, hard as he could and fought 
against the scared and helpless tears that filled his eyes. Ihe 
steel bars were cool against his forehead. 

He was still standing there half an hour later when Morton 
returned. Nick turned away Irom the bars and grinned boy- 
ishly. “Okay, Mr. Morton!” he said. 

Morton looked him straight in the eye. “ You understand 
that the verdict will piobaoly depend on what you say and 
do on the stand?” 

Nick nodded. 

Morion sat on the side of the bunk and looking up at Nick 
patted the spot next to him. Nick sat down. 

Morton talked. Nick listened, fhey sat there with theii 
heads bent forwaid, Nick's down, Mortons turned toward 
Nick. They looked, on the side of the bunk, almost like "wo 
high school bo>s plotting the strategy for a football game. 
But Morton’s voice was very, very serious. 

“ You've taken all the grilling and beating the police could 
give you, Nick, and you didn't break, you didn’t confess. And 
because you didn't, 1 have every reason to believe that Kerman 
can’t break you on the stand. . . . Whatever you do, Nick, 
don’t touch that gun! Kerman is going to shove it at you 
and ask you if (hat isn't the gun you killed Riley with^ Don’t 
touch it! Don't touch it! Ihey always take the gun. It 
drives them crazy. They relive it when they have the gun in 
their hands. Don'i touch that gun! . . , Tm going to stand at 
the far end o! the jury. box. . , 

I want to live! 

, . You address your answ^ers to the jury — ^not to me. . . 

I’m Nick Romano and 1 w^ant to live! 

. . Look at them. Nick! You know you look innocent. 
Look into their eyes, son. That jury isn’t going to convict 
you ! ” 

Morton pounded Nick’s knee hard with his hand and stood 
up. “Take it easy — and don’t forget what I told you,” he 
said. 

Nick nodded his head. 

I want to live! 

“m see you to-nioircvv,” Moiton said. 
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76 


MORTON 70 PUT ROMANO ON STAND! 

It was a blazing headline in every Chicago paper, 

« « • 

Ma Romano got up off her knees at early Mass, crossed 
herself and trudged toward the courtroom. 

Ang, Julian and Aunt Rosa got on the streetcar. 

Owen stood looking up at the beautiliil court building for 
a monrenl before moving toward it. 

Stash came from the bedroom and caught his old lady 
wiping her eyes on the corner of her apron. You going to 
work to-day?” she asked gruftlv. “ You know damn well I 
ain’t, Ma,” Stash said. ” Let’s go.” 

Lottie locked the door of her lavein. 

Kerman walked into the courthouse briskly with his brief- 
case under his arm. 

Morton walked under the l:.l! pillars topped wuth statues. 

Abe waited against the wall in the lobb> to see Ang come 
in. 

Grant sat out in front in his car a long time before coming 
up the broad steps. 

Juan, Sunshine and Butch sat on the last bench in the 
courtroom with their shoulders slumped and touching, their 
^'es staring straight ahead. 

courtroom was packed, jammed. They were already 
in the aisles. 

Ouifj&][^ake, in his black court u bes. mounted to his bench. 
The filed in. Grant slumped down in his chair at the 

counsel table. Ow'en tensed on a back bench. 

“ Hear ye ! Hear ye ! ” 

A sigh, almost a sob of relief and pleasure eased through 
the courtroom. 

Nick walked into the couriroom smiling. The jurors stared 
at him large-eyed. 'The eyes on the benches bored inio him. 
The jurors* eyes followed him to his seat at the counsel table, 

Nick sat down. “ Hallo, pizon,” he» whispered to Grant. 

For a moment Nick hung his head. Morton came into the 
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courtroom and, leaning in his chair, whispered to Nick. Look- 
ing at the jury innocently, deep-brown-eyed, and with his lip-) 
slightly parted, Nick nodded his head up and down, yes, yes 
sir, yes, yes. . . . 

Nick stood up and slipped past the counsel table. He moved 
gracefully to the witness stand wath nis head up and his 
shoulders back. The eyes of the jurors followed him. A flasn 
bulb went off. 

He was standing now, facing his accusers, facing Society in 
open court. 

Nick’s right hand was raised. His gaze was deep, brown, 
innocent. His lips were already parted to answer the bailiff. 
A flash bulb we.it off. 

“ Do you solemnly swear before the ever-living God that 
the testimony you are about to give in this cause shall be the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth?” the bailiff 
said in his monotone. 

Nick nodded. ” Yes — I do,” he said. A flash bulb went off. 

His voice was frank, honest, even -toned; it could be heard 
everyw'here in the courtroom. Innocent-looking Nick sal down 
in tlie witness chair. He looked ovei the rail frankly at his 
judges, his twelve peers who woie to decide whether or not 
he was lit to go on living. All twelve pans of eyes sought his. 

Tm Nick and J didn't do it. 

His eyes widened in innocence. 

1 didn't do It. , The jurors' eves began to fall away from 
his in shame and embarrassment, oegan to come back to him 
in curiosity, sympathy and doubt. A flash bulb went off. 
Morton was moving toward the bai in front of the jury box. 
Fontana stared at Nick. The blonde staicd at him. Vm inno- 
cent. The old lady staled. And the Jewish girl. I’m innocent. 
The truck driver. The social woikcr. The baker. I'm inno- 
cent. The housewives. / didn’t do it. They all stared at him. 
I didn’t do it. A flash bulb went off. 

Nick looked out toward Morion and toward the courtroom 
crowd. His face ]>aled with lear. Morton stood at the far end 
of the jury box, in a position that forced Nick to sit with his 
face turned toward the jurors. Morion’s face w^as very serious 
now. ” State your name, son,” he said. 

Nick parted his lips and h Id them that way lor a moment. 

Tm Nick and 1 want to live! 

“Nick Romano,” he said. 

I want to live! 

“Where do you live?” Morton said quietly, 
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“1113 South Peoria.** 

“ How old are you?’* 

“ Twenty-oue.” 

He looked at the jury. Fm Innocent. I didn’t do it. 

“ Do you remember ilie nj-jht of Novemoer 7th, Iasi year?” 
Morton asked, very quietly, very dryly. The jurors’ ears 
pricked up; the benches strained forward. 

“ Yes, sir . . . it rained very bard.” 

“ What other reason have you for remembering that night?” 

Nick looked at the jurors and spoke. ” I remember it be- 
cause two nights later i was j[>icked up by the police and ac- 
cused of killing Mr. Riley,” Ihe hushed, car-cupped silence 
in the courtroom was so intense that every word he said could 
be heard to the farthest corner. 

“ And where were you that evening just before it got dark?” 

“1 was walking along H listed SiieoL.” 

“ Where were you from then until eleven o’clock, if you 
remember?” 

“ I walked round , . . there was a dead man being carried 
out of a flophouse ... it stalled to rain hard and 1 went to the 
Nickel Plate. . . .” 

I want to live I 

. I stayed there for a long time and then 1 went to the 
poolroom for a while aiul 1 vvent back to the Nickel Plate. I 
stayed there the rcsi of the tune. It was raining real hard.” 

“Then at eleven o’clovk you were up in the Nickel Plate?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“W'hat time was it when you left the Nickel Plate?” A 
flash bulb went off. 

“ About eleven-thirty.” 

“How do you set the time, Nick?” 

“ I was watching the clock, because I had to meet Butch 
and Sunshine at the Cobia lap at u.elvc o clock.” 

“Did you go iinmcJiaielv lo the Cobra lap?” 

“ No, sir. 1 stood in the doorway for a little while watching 
the rain. It was raining hard and I was hoping U would slop, 
or a streetcar would come along, when I hcaid someone yell. 
It was Grant. He had his car and he drove me down to the 
Cobra. He went in with me and Butch was already there.’ 

Morton started lo put the next question. “ Mr. Morton,” 
Nick said, “ there is something else 1 remember. I gave The 
Kid a quarter while I was standing tn the doorway of the 
Nickel Plate.” 
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Morton nodded. Then he said, ** What happened after you 
and Mr. Holloway went into the Cobra lap?” 

The jurors, twisted in their swivel chairs until they faced 
Nick, looked at him intently. They followed every word he 
said. ** Grant had a couple drinks with us and he left. Then, 
in a little wliile, maybe fifteen or twenty minutes after Grant 
left, Sunshine came in. He was excited and he told us that 
Mr. Riley had been killed — — ” 

I want to live! 1 want to live I 

“ Butch and Sunshine were both scared. I told them we 
hadn’t done nothing ” — Nick’s brown eyes looked at the 
jurors, looked into them — and we didn’t have nothing to be 
afraid of, Sunshine and Butch left together at about one 
o’clock. I stayed theie and had three or four more drinks. 
Then I got to thinking about how cops are and how they had 
picked me up lots of times lor nothing and how they would 
pick up all the fellows on West Madison — I guess J got 
scared. . . 

Kerman was in his chair alongside the counsel table, his 
legs stretched out across the floor, his face bored. He sat as if 
he were sleepy. 

*• What time did you leave the Cobra Tap?” Morton a.sked 
Nick. 

” I left at about one-thirty. Maybe a little bit earlier or a 
little later.” 

*‘Then from approximately twenty minutes to twelve until 
about one-thirty you were in the Cobra Tap?” Morton 
dropped the wwds into the courtroom slowly and carefully. 
Nick widened his cyos with innocence. ” Yes, sir,” he said. 

Morton, standing at the end of the jury box, said, ” When 
were you picked up by the police, Nick?” 

Nick, looking at the jurors, said, ”Two days later,” 

” Did the police beat you?” 

Nick’s eyes narrowed angrily, “Y^s, sir!” 

Morton said, ” You have heard the police testify from that 
stand that they didn't touch you.” 

“They were lying!” A stir of movement and of anger 
went across the courtroom. Judge Drake tapped his gavel. 

“ Mr. Murphy, one of the arresting otiicers, alleged that 
he just held you gently by the legs ” 

“ Yeah — ^just held me 1 They cracked me in the face and 
neck and stomach with their iisls — that isn't all!” Again a 
murmur went over the courtroom. 

Morton drew out the whole story of the beatings. He wrung 
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the story dry of its every detail. On the benches jaws and 
lips began to set angrily. In the jury box eyes grew large 
with shock and compassion. 

“ After they had squeezed your genitals what happened 7 ** 
Morton asked. 

“ 1 don’t know,” Nick said. “ 1 passed out.” 

The old lady’s fingers ran up and down the chain and the 
cross she wore around her neck. Her face coloured with emo- 
tion. The Jewish girl had the end of her handkerchief between 
her teeth and pulled on it with her fingers. The truck driver 
was clenching his jaw. 

“ Nick, did you have any conversation with Mr. Kerman?” 

“Yes* sir.” 

“Tell the jury what was said.” 

Nick turned to the jury. ” When I was arrested he cam© 
into the jail to see me once. He offered to buy me out. Ho 
said if Td confess that I killed Riley he’d see that I didn’t 
get anything worse than life. He said if 1 didn't — Nick’s eyes 
fastened the jurors — “ he was going to see that 1 got the hot 
seat.” 

The jurors’ eyes recoiled and looked over the rail at Ker- 
man. 

Morton walked to the first row of spectators’ benches. H© 
leaned against the rail there with his back to it. “ Nick,” ho 
said, “ you were mercilessly beaten by the police for several 
days. Why didn’t you make a statement or confession if it 
was only to keep them from beating you?” 

“ Because,” Nick said, “ I’m innocent.” 

The jurors looked at him and believed him. 

“ Nick, why did you run from the police when they tried 
to arrest you? Why did you climb a fire escape and run 
across a rooftop trying to get away from them?” 

” Because 1 was afraid of them,” Nick said. 

“ Why?” 

“ Because I knew how they treated suspects — and what 
happened to me proved 1 was right.” 

Morton sat down, ** Nick,” he asked, “ d^d you have any- 
thing to do with this killing of which you are charged?” 

“ No, sir. I’m innocent.” 

“Cross-examination,” Morton said. 

Kerman almost jumped from his chair, almost rushed to 
the rail of the witness box. “So you’re Pretty Boy Romano 1 
You’re the good-looking fellow, arenr you?” 

“Question excluded,” Judge Drake said. 
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“Well, area't you?” Kerman shouted, pretending he didn’t 
hear Judge Drake. 

“Question excluded 1” 

“Yeah — I’m good-jooking!" Nick said loudly and roughly. 

“Know a lot of girls?” Kerman asked in a low, cajoling 
lone. 

“A few.” Nick tossed his head. 

With a sudden change of manner Kerman yelled, “ Why did 
you kill Riley 1” 

“1 didn’t kill him!” Nick yelled as loudly as Kerman had. 
Nick leaned back in the witness chair and narrowed his eyes 
at Kerman. 

Fuller, Riley, Kerman! 

“Why arc you clenching your fists?” 

Nick’s mind turned on and oil like the beer signs on West 
Madison. 

FULLER, Riley, Kerman! 

Judge Drake’s gavel lapped the rostrum. “Mr. Kerman!” 

“Why are you cracking your knuckles?” 

Fuller, RILEY, Kerman! 

Judge Didke’s gavel danced up and down on the rostrum. 
“Mr. Kerman! — You will not piocccd in this manner!” 

Fuller, Riicy, KERMAN! 

Kerman jerked his head and his angry eyes away from 
Judge Drake and stared at Nick. 

“ You killed Riley —didn’t you?” 

Nick clenched his teeth. 

FULLER. 

“No!” he said, haird and even. 

“Didn’t you?” Kerman shouted. 

RILEY. 

Nick held the curse words back 

“ No!” 

“You stood there in the alley and killed him, didn’t you? 
Isn’t that the truth?” 

KERMAN. 

“Didn't you?” Each question had a bullet in it. 

“No, I didn’t, and 1 don’t know nothin}^ about it!” Nick 
said it loudly, emphasising each word angrily. 

Kerman leaned his face into Nick’s. “ Are you surd'* He 
hissed the words, 

“Sure, I’m sure!” Nick said; then remembering Julian 
getting nosy about his business and how he alwavs said to 
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Julian, “Sure, Tm surel” with his eyes turned up innocently, 
Nick smiled at Kerman. 

It was almost like a blow of a fist to Kerman. He moved 
back from Nick, his face (lushing. 

Most of the jurors looked at him with hard, angry eyes. 
Then their eyes flocked back to Nick protectively. At the 
counsel table Morton’s face was satisfied. 

Nick looked at the jurors. His lips were held open a little. 
Some of his smoothly combed hair had begun to lift and curl 
over his forehead. 

Kerman stared through his glasses down into the valise on 
the counsel table. He snatched the gun from it and walked 
to the witness stand with it. He held it out in his hand. He 
went for the jugular vein. “'I his is the gun you killed Riley 
with, isn't it? — isn't itT* 

He pushed the gun out to Nick. “Didn’t you stand over 

him in the alley and kill him with this gun? Didn’t you ?” 

Nick looked up from the gun in the palm of Kei man’s hand 
to Morton. He saw Morton's face shadowed by his hand 
and Morton’s eyes staring at him. saying, don’t touch itl 
Nick smiled a little. His eyes moved back down to the gun, 
black and deadly looking in the palm of Kerman’s hand. 
Kerman was shoving it out to him again. Nick slowly reached 
out—and picked it up. 

Morton trembled. 

Nick held the gun in his hand, looking down at it with 
some of his hair spilling over his forehead. 

I he jurors all looked at the downhelcl and curly head, at 
the gun and the eyes looking down at it. The benches leaned 
forward. I'he reporters held their breath. 

Nick turned the gun over, looking at (he other side of it. 

I’m glad I did it! I’m glad! 

Grant stared at Nick, frighten^ Owen pressed his lips 
together to keep them from trembling. Lottie looked at Nick, 
fascinated. The tears rolled down Ma Romano's cheeks, 
down on her worn and aged hands. Mortor, held his face in 
the shadow and fastened his eyes to the top of the sunshiny 
counsel table— and his ears dreaded what they would hear. 

The jurors leaned forward staring at Nick. 

There was complete silence in the courtroom. 

Nick was holding the gun upside down with one finger, 
balancing it by the trigger guard. He pushed it back at Ker- 
man. He shook his bead. “ No — 1 didn’t kill Riley.” His 
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eyes slanted across the counsel table at Morton mischievously. 
Morton looked up from the table at him . • . theyll never 
break himl 

On the benches the carrion crows and the neurotics — and 
a few of the housewives — sat with disappointed faces. 

Kerman had slapped the gun down on the counsel table 
and walked back to the witness stand. He turned back to 
Nick, frowning. He was the savage, relentless, heartless, pro- 
secutor. He shot question after question at Nick, piling one 
on top of the othei, each with a bullet in it. He tried to 
scare him. He tried to trip him and convict him in the minds 
of the jurors. “ You’re lying, aren't you? Didn't you frame 
this alibi with Butch and Sunshine? They knew you killed 
Riley, didn't you? You did the shooting, didn’t you?” 

I'm Nick Romano and 1 want to live! 

Nick stood up unfalteringly under Kerman's vicious cross- 
examination. Nick answered Kerman's most penetrating and 
damaging questions with guiltless eyes and innocent face. 
Kerman kept him on the stand over two hours. 

At last Kerman said angrily, “ Excused 1” 

The jurors looked at Nick gratefully . . . he's innocent. 

Kerman heard the squeak of the swivel chair as Nick moved 
away from it towards the two steps down from the witness 
box, and whirled around. “Just a minute. Sit down!” 

Nick sat down. 

Kerman leaned toward him. ” Didn't your wife commit 
suicide?” he shouted. 

Morton had jumped up quickly and, buttoning his coat, 
stood at the foot of Judge Drake’s bench. Judge Drake 
jumped up. Nick was standing in the witness box, his fists 
clenched. Judge Drake shouted, “He won't answer that!” 
Nick shouted as loudly as he could, his voice sounding 
through the courtroom, ” Goddamn you ! — Leave her out of 
this ! '' 

Morton, standing at the foot of the rostrum, said, “ I’m 
asking your Honour to allow us a short recess.” 

Judge Drake, staring over the lostrum at Kerman, nodded 
his head slowly up and down. Nick was taken to the lockup. 
Judge Drake descended from the bencli, looking at Kerman 
angrily, and went into his chambers, 

* « * 

Nick stood in tlie lockup behind Judge Drake’s beautiful 
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ooxirtroom. His fingers were wrapped around the bars, clutch^ 
ing as hard as he could. His teeth were set. The muscles of 
his jaw stood in hard, round knots. He heard the door un- 
lock. He heard someone enter and stand inside, and the door 
lock again. Morton said, looking at Nick’s back, “ Thanks — 
you didn't flinch. We’re over the worst of it.” He moved 
across to Nick’s side and put his hand on his shoulder. Nick 
felt himself tremble under his touch. “ But for God’s sake, 
Nick, be careful when you go back I He may have more 
questions to ask you and — hold yourself! Hold yourself J*' 

Nick’s mouth crumpled open. “ I’m thinking about — about 

“I know you are— but think of yourself now, and hold 
yourself 1" 

“Yeah . . . yeah,” Nick said tonelessly. 

“You will, Nick! You will!” Morton said, tapping his 
shoulder several times. ” You will ! ” 

Morton moved out of the lockup, quietly, and left him 
alone. 

Nick stood with his fingers wrapped tightly about the bars, 
with his eyes staring vacantly and a trembling working 
through him. He stood clutching- holding himself. His lips 
trembled. He moved over to the iron bunk and threw him- 
self down on it, face down, with his head in his arms. 

Kiss me, Nicky. 

Now go to work. 

Yes . . . the lilacs are blooming. 

ril be waiting for you, Nicky — right where you left me* 

Kiss me, Nicky. 

Nick fought the tears. His insides crumbled together like a 
dried leaf in the fingers of a fist. His insides tightened like a 
string on a guitar . . . they broke like a string on a guitar 
snapping. 

He lay on the netw^ork of iron cot. 

Sometimes . . . you don’t care . . . whether you live or not. 

Sometimes you don’t w'ant to live. 

• ♦ * 

NICK, walked back into the courtroom WMlhout a smile on 
his face for the first time since the trial had opened. He 
walked woodenly, mechanically. His eyes stared vacantly. 
He took the witness stand to resume nis testmiony. Kerman 
moved to him quickly. 
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“ Were you or were you not at the Cobra Tap the night 
Riley was killed?’* 

Kiss me, Nicky . . . now so to work, Nicky . . . • 

“Huh?’ 

“ You weren’t anywhere near the Cobra Tap the night 
Riley was kilied, were you?” 

“ 1 don’t re — yes ... 1 was there.” 

“Was Butch there when you arrived?” 

“ Yes,” listlessly. 

Kerman stood at the rail of fhe witness box staring at 
Nick. Again Nick’s mind turned on and off like the beer 
signs on West Madison Street. 

FULLER, Riley, Kerman. 

“ What time was it?” 

Fuller, RILEY, Kerman. 

" About — about . . . eleven-thi-'ty. , . 

“ Did Sunshine see you when >ou came from the alley?” 

Fuller, Riley, KERMAN. 

“ No ... I told you—” 

Now go to work, Nicky. . . • 

“ — 1 wasn't there.” 

“Weren’t you trying to escape the consequences of your 
crime when you ran from the police and climbefl the tire 
escape to the roof wlieic you were caught?” 

“1 didn't . . . do it. . . , I told you that.” 

Kerman's voice rose, speeding the tempo in the courtroom. 
Kerman lashed questions at him. Kerman beat him with 
questions. Nick’s answers became halting, evasive. 

“You hated Riley, didn’t you?” 

“ ir a cop beat you up ” 

“Answer the question!” 

Morton's voice said, calmly, “ Mr. Kerman asked him if 
he haled Riley. Mr. Kerman is trying to confus-.: the witness. 
He was going to answer why he djun'l like Riley. He was 
going ” 

Nick looked at Morton from a long distance. His filmed 
eyes cleared a little. Nick said, slowly, " I ... 1 didn’t like any 
of them because ... I was afraid of them . . . and they beat 
me . . , before . . . this.” 

And Nick knew' vaguely that he owed Morton a responsi- 
bility; that he couldn’t turn back on him, couldn’t break. He 
tried desperately to think straight . . . Mr. Morton, Grant, 
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Butch and Sunshine, Juan ... he couldn’t go back on them 
, . . he couldn’t ... get them . . . m irouule. . . , 

He strained for clearness. 

VUbe waiting for yoUf Mckv . . . 

“ Didn’t you lie when you said I’d see that you got nothing 
more than life?*’ 

“I didn’t lie!” For a moment the fire wa.s back in Nick; 
in his eyes and his voice. ” You did ask me to confess! You 
did promise me that!” 

Kerman questioned him for half an hour, sweaung him, 
grilling him, giving him a verbal third degree. 

“You killed Riley! Didn’t you — ?” 

FULLER! 

RILEY: 

KERMAN! 

“ Didnt your 

Nick’s mind somersaulted back through the years to a 
mouse cornered by a cat out <ilong the side of the grocery 
store when he was eleven . . . the boards were green and 
rotting ... the mouse was cornered ... its little eyes looked 
up fearfully, black little eyes, scared little eyes. . . . The cat’s 
paw leached out, toying, slapping, playing —ripping the 
mouse’s fur. . , . Through the legs of the people he saw 
the cornered mouse and the cat’s paw going out shaip, 
slapping, slapping, slapping! -He was the mouse now . . . 
Kerman stared into Nick':> eyes, fastening him against the 
back of the chair; and Kerman sensed, from many trials, that 
he was prepared for the kill, ready for the kill. 

The mouse! The mouse! 

Kerman brought bis linger close to Nick’s face, and shouted 
in a rush of words: ” Isn’t it true that your wife killed herself 
because of you?” 

Nick jumped up in the witness box He was standing. He 
was shouting. His voice traded loud in the couilroom, filling 
all the courtroom. “Can the fancy stuff i 1 k ow Tm going 
to burn! Come on! (ict it over with! Yes! —1 killed (hat 
goddamn cop! I’m glad 1 killed him! Tm /’.W 1 killed him! 
I’d do it all over again!” Veins stood out bold and hard on 
his forehead and he shouted it: “Yeah!-~T killed him! Tm 
glad I killed him!” 

Gasps —shouts --people standing — staring. 

Disbelief —belief — staring — * 

“He did it! He did it!” 
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The jurors staring at him vnih their mouths open and their 
eyes blinked wide. 

Feet shuffling, reporters shouting gleefully over the story I 

Flash bulbs bursting — 

The spectators. Grant’s face, Morton’s face, Owen’s face — 

News photographers squatting around him and the flash 
bulbs going off like firecrackers, like neon signs blinking, 
like fists striking. 

In all the courtroom only Kerman was composed. Kerman 
sat on the arm of his chair, smiling, tossing his red pencil up 
in the air and catching it, Tossirr^ it up, catching it, smiling. 

And behind him, on the bench, Ma Romano crumpled into 
herself, sobbing bitterly. 

Morton came from his chair, almost overturning it, and 
stood at the rail ol the witness stand trying to quiet Nick 
while Nick yelled as loiidlv as he could that he had killed 
Riley, that he was glad he had done it. Nick pulled away from 
Morton. “ Don’t tell me what Tm going to do! it's my life! 
Yes!-— Yes!— 1 killed him!” 

Then, in the awful quiet of the courtioom, Nick suddenly 
sal down with his tacc ghastly wnitc ana his handj» trembling 
on his knees. 
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MORTON, KERMAN ARGUE TO JURY TO DAY 

The crowd was larger than it had yet been. Ihe benches 
were filled, people were lined down the aisles, the corridor 
was packed outside the courtroom, and the side door had 
been opened so that the curiosity seekers in the hall could 
peek over each other’s shoulders and by straining their ears 
could hear the arguments for life and death. 

Morton and Kerman stood at the fool of Judge Drake’s 
rostrum. Judge Drake said, ’* Well, gentlemen, how much 
time will you need for argument?” 

“ I’ll need three hours,” Kerman said immediately. 

“Oh — my — my — my!” Judge Drake said. 

And Morton, “ Oh, there is very little to argue here — forty- 
five minutes will do me.” 

“ Oh, no, I’ve got to have time!” Kerman said. “I’ll need 
two hours and thirty minutes for my argument.” 
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Judge Drake rubbed his nose. “ Mr. Kerman, Til accede to 
your request in large measure and give each side niuety 
minutes.” 

“ But — your Honour ” 

“That’s all, Mr. Kerman.” 

Morton and Kerman went to their chairs at the counsel 
table. Morton sat squarely at the table, his eyes attentive and 
reflective. Next to him Nick was slumped in his chair with 
his head down. He wasn’t the smiling killer who had swag- 
gered into the courtroom previously. He was just a scared 
kid now. His eyes stared at the jury fearfully. 

Morton sat for a moment at the counsel table, rubbing his 
forehead and his eyebrows. For another moment he sat star- 
ing at the jury with deep, searching eyes. 1 hen he rose with 
dignity and calmness and moved to the bar in front of the 
jury box. He stood there, silent, looking from juror to juror. 
Every eye in the courtroom was on him. 1 here was a com- 
plete silence. The ornate minute hand on the clock over the 
jury box sprang forward to its next notch. 

Morton’s deep-set eyes still fixed on the jury. Morton said, 
” Men and women of the jury — you have just been asked — to 
lake a life.” He paused. Finally, m slow-stroked, calm tones 
he went on. “ There sits Nick Romano — ” Again the pause; 
he turned slightly, looking over his shoulder at Nick. I he eyes 
of the courtroom followed his glance; and Morton said, 
” Nick Romano — accused in the name of Society and of this 
Stale — of — murder . , . Nick Romano, twenty-one years old.” 
Ho look his eyes from Nick and looked at the jury, ” He sits 
before you to-day for judgment. I'o-day ” — he said it looking 
from face to face until he had stared into the eyes of all 
twelve — ” you are his life or his death. He sits beiore you 
friendless . . . helpless, except for whatever aid I have been 
able to give him during his trial as 1. > fnend and his counsel. 
You arc, lo-day, if you so choose, not only his examiners, but 
also his judges and his executioners. I'he Court has no con- 
trol over your decision ... no authority but to fix the day and 
the hour. In this courtroom . . . to- clay . . your function 
is that of twelve gods — givers of life, or takers of life. , . 

His voice grew louder, “ A young man is on trial for his 
life!” He cracked the words at them like a whip. 

At the counsel table Nick was slumped in his chair, his 
hands on his lap, his head down, his chin against the front 
of his shirt. • 

“Other Nick Romanos have trooped ii.'o oiu* court- 
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rooms/’ He nodded his bead slowly. “ Other Nick Romanos 
will continue to troop into our courtrooms. The innocent — 
like the boy sitting in the chair there — and the guilty have 
appeared before us, a long, wretched, endless line. And we 
have numbered them, or slain them, or — in a few instances— 
freed them. Numbered, slain, or freed, we have sent them 
away without illusions. Wc — Socjety — have done this.” His 
voice grew loud and questioning in the courtroom, “ Who is 
Society? What is Society?” 

Morton slopped a full minute, looking around the court- 
room, then at the jury, with anjgry eyes. When he spoke 
again his voice w^as colder, more deliberate. “ Society is you 
and I and all of us. Wc — Society — are hard and weak and 
stupid and selfish. We are full of brutality and hate. We 
reproach environment and call it crime. We reproach crime 
— or what we choose to label crime — without taking personal 
responsibility. We reproach the victims of our own making 
and whether they are innocent or not once we bring them 
before the court, the law. Society — once we try them, we try 
them without intelligence, without sympathy, without under- 
standing! ... And — we — cut — down — any — w'c "-choose ! ” 

Morton turned his head, slowly moving his c>es over the 
jurors and the courtroom crowd. “ Platitudes? Suavity . . .?” 
And his voice thundered. ” NO! I ACCUSE!'’ 

When silence was in the courtroom with the suftlighl and 
the tensed listeners, Morton leaned over the jury lail and 
eye-to-eye with the jury, asked loudly, ” Who is Nick Ro- 
mano? . . . Unknown half a year ago, he has been picked 
up by the yellow press and — made. Nick Romano has been 
picked up by the criminal-minded police and the oh! so 
mighty and just prosecuting attorney’s otlicc as another 
guinea-pig upon whom- IHEY wish to fasten THEIR wrath 
and revenge! He has been beaten, terrorised, slandeied, lied 
about, perjured against and accused of murder! Why is Nick 
Romano here in this courtroom?” Morton looked at the jury 
full-face with his hands spread in front of him on the bar. 
His voice was quiet. “ I bring no platitudes. 1 bring no 
suavity. J accuse — you and me — this precious thing we call 
Society — of being the guilty parties who have brought Nick 
Romano, innocent, here in this courtroom before us!” 

The jurors stared at Morton w'ilh shocked, curious, un- 
blinking eyes. The silence was so complete that the clock’s 
ticking was like a sh6ut. 

At last with a slow gesture of his hand he continued, “ You 
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have just sat through the dramatic performance of a murder 
trial.” The edge of sarcasm and bitterness was stiif in bis 
voice. “You have seen a show put on with great theatrical 
display — a contest not unlike a football game, and played 
before a packed gallery. The newspapers have seen to that. 
They have given him a trial by newspaper. Ihey have found 
him guilty long before this trial opened. They have selected 
Nick Romano as victim on the altar of their circulation 
charts. And . . . they have packed the house. . . . 

“ We are now up to the last act in the play . . . shortly the 
curtain drops and you retire to the jury room to decide your 
verdict. . . .” Morton paused a moment, went on, “ 1 propose 
to take a few minutes of your time to analyse the testimony 
of the Stale’s witnesses. Nor shall 1 forget to bring to your 
attention, as in the trial, every significant episode m the life 
of the defendants 

“ The theory of the State is based upon the assumption that 
Nick Romano held up and stole five hundred dollars from 
one Henry Swanson, a bai keeper in a tavern on West Madi- 
son, that the killing occurred not later than ten minutes past 
twelve in the early morning of November 8th. Ihis robbery, 
the prosecution alleges, was a primary cause of the death of 
Dennis Riley, who in pursuit of his duties sought the robber 
of Swanson. But — let us go to the truth and ask--jn her 
name — how, when and where — Swanson! —decided! — that 
this defendant was the individual who took a sum of money 
which he alleges was five hundied dollars. A few seconds, 
according to Swanson's testimony, intervened between the 
time of the robbery and the time the hold-up man backed 
through the door. He had but a fleeting glance of the thief 
and on two different occasions at least declared his inability 
to recognise, or even describe his alleged assailant — and not 
until the police informed him that i;.ey tuid the hold-up man 
in custody, as the murderer of the police officer, did he point 
him out as the source of the officer’s death. You will remem- 
ber that he said on cross-examination that he had never seen 
me but eventually admitted that I had talked to him for fif- 
teen minutes and that I accidentally — or purposely— spilled 
a glass of port wine upon his shirt. At that time he told me 
that he couldn’t identify the hold-up man — after a re- 
ward was offered and tiie melodramatic mind of the police 
began to wind its web around the defendant he — put— his — 
finger — on Nick Romano. 

“If the defendant ^^o!c five hundred doliv.s and killed 
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Riley, why was he still on West Madison two nighis later? 
Why, with that sum of money, hadn’t he left die dty if he 
kill^ Riley? Use your common sense, men and women — 
would you or 1 have remained in the vicinity of the killing 
if we had slain Officer Riley?” 

From his chair Nick looked at Morton with deep and ad- 
miring eyes, 

” Some minutes since, I referred to the melodramatic mind 
of the police. It has never been more vividly portrayed or 
depicted on stage or screen— in books or poems — than in the 
frantic efforts of the law-enforcing department to fasten the 
killing of one of its members on the defendant. Not aided 
alone — but made — from the stories of the police, the moulders 
of public opinion, the public prints have from the day of the 
arrest of Nick Romano screeched with acid voices for his 
immolation. ‘ Pretty Boy Romano,’ ‘ Baby- faced Killer,’ 
• Most Callous Hiller,* their headlines have screamed . . • these 
prostitutes of public opinion! 

“Killer! That’s what they have called this boy here — 
before an indictment! — before any evidence whatsoever! Day 
after day — with every new edition, hate-inciting headlines 
have been thrust in the eyes of the readers — not to gratify 
justice! — not to find truth! — but to ciucify this youth whom 
the State, the newspapers and the police have decided must 
die! For what purpose? To solve the killing? NO! Not so! 
— To add another spray to the laurels of the mouthpieces of 
the prosecuting attorney’s office, to glorify the police depart- 
ment, and deify masters of public sentiment — the news- 
papers!” 

The jurors listened, the police scowled, the reporters 
frowmed. 

“ You read each month the records of the various branches 
of the police department and of the prosecuting attorneys, 
showing the number of trials and the convictions secured — 
but no mention is ever made of the men and women illegally 
convicted, stripped of all the attributes of humanity, festering 
mentally, morally and phyvSically in penitentiaries or lying in 
graves — forgotten by all save the few who loved these victims 
of organised persecution and injustice — and all in the name 
of law and Society I ” 

Suddenly Kerman leaned across the counsel table and said 
softly, so that Judge EJrake wouldn’t hear but the jury would, 
“ Flow much was your fee? . . . Tell them how much your 
fee was ! ” 
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Morton heard him. Paying no attention, his voice cotning 
back from anger to reasoning, he said, “ With all the power 
of the State, with unlimited money, with thousands of officers, 
there has not been brought to you any uncontradicted evidence 
that would tend to connect Nick Romano with this crime. 
Ahhhl 1 note Mr. Kerman making a memorandum and he 
will call to your attention — forgetting Kid Fingers and Squint, 
his suborned witnesses — the testimony of — Bailey \ . , . It is 
fitting thai he should,*’ Morton’s voice dropped, “ because so 
thoroughly, I believe, have you rejected the testimony of the 
first two mentioned that he must endeavour to palliate the 
disgust you felt while listening to their insecurely fixed testi- 
mony. Mr. Kerman will tell you, 1 anticipate, that Mr. Bailey, 
his surprise witness discovered, mind you, the night before 
he closed his case, is a ” — Morton’s voice eased to deriding 
tones — “ respectable business man. I know nothing of Bailo;^, 
but I do know from his testimony that the ‘ respectable bu^- 
oess ’ under the eiiphemivStic title of ‘ hotel for men ’ is a — 
West Madison Street flophouse frequently entertaining — 
womenA It is general knowledge that w'hen women frequent 
these hotels for men the police arc not unaware of the fact. 
What methods were used by the police to make Mr. Bailey 
realise on which side his bread was buttered, it is easy to 
conceive. Yet Bailey failed to tie up Nick Romano with the 
individual whom ho saw in a fleeting glance at the mouth of 
the alley. Use your common sense, men and women of the 
jury, and again ask yourselves — would you want >our hus^ 
band, your broiher, your son or yourself to be convicted on 
that evidence?” 

Morion stulTed his hands down into his coat pockets bard. 
“Tell them how much your ice was!'* Kerman said louder 
and with biting sarcasm. 

Morton turned his head and one shoulder to Kerman. 
“It was a blank cheque.” he said pkMs.uUly. iurning back 
to the jury, Monon said, “ 1 like Kid I'ingers, self-confessed 
bum, moochcr, panhaiullcr, robber of his ovvn kind, vagrant 
and jailbird. He had acumca cnougli to vvrcnch from the 
prosecution — and its alter-ego, Mt. Kerman” — Morton 
nodded to Kerman pleasinlly — \siiilable clothing so that, to 
use his own words, ‘ 1 might look respectable.’ I again say — 
I admire him because he brought to your attention the fact 
that his testimony was paid fori . Would you want to 
convict a man on that?” Morton’s eyes relied on the truck 
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driver. The truck driver was looking at him squarely, and# 
Morton felt, was with him, 

*‘Now we come to Squint, whose hatred for the defendant 
was manifested throughout all his testimony. Squint — actuated 
only by motives of public policy and a desire to see the per- 
petrator of the crime pay the penalty for his misdeed — spent 
two days in prayer and contemplation as to what he should 
do and made up his mind to volunteer his testimony after he 
had read of the reward to be paid for the killer of the cop. 
This pure patriot- -Squint !— was forced to tell of his weekly 
honorarium of ten dollars coming from whom or where he 
knew not. Of course . . . you men and w'omcn . . . must not 
imagine that that was a — bribeV" His voice grew' scornful 
and mocking. “ har be it for these paragons of purity to do 
anything so ignoble. . . . Would — you — want to convict a man 
— on testimony from that source?” ‘ 

Morton looked over the spectators’ benches, then again to 
the jury, “And now, we come to his other witness— Juan 
Rodriguez. 1 remember very little of this witness’s testimony 
on direct examination except that which fastened itself on my 
mind, as it must have on yours, in answer to many of the 
questions of the State — ‘I don't remember.’ And all the 
browbeating of the prosecuting attorney brought out only this. 
Then — you recall — that on my cross-examination he slated 
that the police had first offered him money, then ban ten and 
kicked him, and finally forced him to sign a talse statement; 
that Kerman visited him the night before he went on the 
stand and read his testimony to him. You recall that Juan 
refused to perjure himself, giving as his reason— that he — 
wasn't a rat and wasn't going to lie so that they could burn 
Nickr 

Morton lifted his head and his shoulders. “Now , . . men 
and w^omcn . . . here arc the stars that the State has paraded 
before you and they add up to ahsolutilv zero] But . . , you 
will be told that the defendant confessed in your presence 
that he did murder the policeman. Ilial such a statement 
came from his lips is true. You saw the pleasure of opposing 
counsel at what he thought was another feather in his cap. 
You saw his happiness in w^hat he fondly believed was the 
attainment of his determination to electrocute the defendant. 
You know that the physician selected by his Honour to 
examine the defendant told you that Kerman’s inhuman cross- 
examination would be, sutficienl to produce temporary in- 
sanity. The testimony of Mr. Holloway, of Butch and of 
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Sunshine points convincingly to the presence of the defendant 
from eleven-thirty until almost one o’clock with Holloway or 
at the Cobra Tap drinking bar. The prosecution will endea- 
vour to tell you that there is a discrepancy between the testi- 
mony of Sunshine and Butch as to the kind of beer that was 
drunk that night. Sec if you men and women can remember 
exactly the brand of beer you drank half a year ago.” 

Morton paused, looking from juror to juror. “ One more 
w'itness remains to be considered — Nellie Watkins, Poor, 
ragged, Nellie Watkins was held at a police station overnight 
unbooked, and next morning she was conveyed to the office 
of the prosecution. You remember her testimony! How she 
was threatened because she refused to testify as counsel would 
have her. You remember the insinuation in his questions — 
‘ He was your lover. . . ‘ Did you ever give him money?’ — 

the implication being thftt the defendant was almost as low as 
Squint and Kid Fingers. But there are good men and women 
in the world— and Nellie Watkins proved that she couldn’t 
be seduced by cither promises .ir threats,” 

Morton’s voice was clear, loud, incensed. “ I charge that 
every witness called by the prosecution has been thoroughly 
discredited, from the kindly policeman who with loving hands 
endeavoured to restrain Nick from jumping from the police 
car while he was being tenderly conveyed to the police station 
to Captain McGillicuddy who, despite his twenty years in 
the police departmeni — was denounced as a perjurer and sadist 
— by the prosecution’s own witness™ Juan!” 

Morton stood looking into the jury box. ” In God’s name 
— men and women — and it was in His name that you promised 
to render a fair and impartial verdict — 1 ask - would you 
want to be convicted by a conspiracy of policemen?” 

Morton walked to the end of the jury box. then back. He 
stood facing the jurors, ” The trial iiaws near its end. The 
antagonists have been Nick Romano and his persecutors — ** 
Morton put his fists on the jury bar one against the other, 
“On the one side Grant Holloway, Butch and Sunshine. On 
the other Squint and Kid f -Squint and Fhe Kid I — 

pimps for the prosecution! ... On one side Nick and Juan, 
telling you of the beatings they received trom the hands — 
and feet \ — of the police. On the other — the police! You have 
seen them! You know their code! Ssswoooorn to uphold the 
rights of the people, the guarantees of the constitution. You 
saw their demeanour here in this coujjLroom. You saw their 
endeavour to cover up for each other. Poli cemen are only 
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human. They think in certain channels. They are as prone 
— nwre prone — to make mistakes than others. You saw and 
heard them from that stand: ‘I don*t remember 1’ — ‘I don’t 
know!* These are police officers! lliese are men who have 
sworn to uphold the law! — ^And they’re supposed to be im* 
partial! . . . Third degree? . . . A&k Nick and Juan — ask 
Nellie! . . . Beatings? . . . Ask Juan! Ask Nick! Look at 
the photographs of Nick ! They beat Nick for two or three 
days — but they got no confession — for he had nothing to con- 
fess! That didn't stop them from beating him, kicking him, 
knocking him senseless several time^« stripping his clothes oif 
and twisting his testicles!” 

Kerman was up shouting, “ He’s trying to indict me and 
the whole police department!” 

“No — not the whole police department — but I do indict 
counsel for prosecution and every witness who has testified 
for the prosecution — charging cither perjury or subornation!” 

Judge Drake said nothing. 

Morton swung back to the jury. “ On the one side,” he 
said, “ Nick Romano. On the other the ” — he motioned his 
hand — “the coyote and all his aides. Nowhere are all the 
corrupt and ugly human elements more vividly on display than 
in this case — agreed, lust for power, dishonesty, ambition of the 
vilest sort, bigotry, political advancement, the desire to pin 
the crime on the accused person —regardless I A conviction 
is a personal victory for the prosecuting attorney. Evidence 
is manufactured as you well know. You heard Nick testify 
that Kerman otTcred him life if he would make an untrue 
confession of guilt or clsa—ihat he would burn! These are 
the — ” Morton bowed mockingly, “ upholders of the people's 
rights, piotectors, guardians!” 

Morton stood silent in the courtroom. Defiant. Question- 
ing, Challenging. The minute hand edged a notch. Morton’s 
voice relumed to the jury low, slow, Who is Nick Ro- 
mano?” He motioned toward Nick. “This boy at the table 
here?” Ho frowned. “ We first meet him on a dirty, rainy, 
foggy night AJI of his life has been a dirty, murky, rainy, 
foggy night. ... I don't know what evil star was in its ascen- 
dancy when Nick Romano was born but I know that its 
baleful glare has beaten down upon him for twenty-one years 
of his young life. There was never any happiness in this boy’s 
life nor was there even any tinge of happiness unless it was 
when he was serving God at the altar. . . Let’s get out of 
the fog and the rain of contradictory evidence • * , let’s get 
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out of the fog and rain of the night of November 7th — let 
us go over these ten years with Nick and follow the dark 
shadowings to the bar of this courtroom where he stands 
charged with murder ... the police, the newspapers and the 
Attorney's Office have put the linger on Nick . . . when and 
where do we put the finger on him — on the real Nick Ro- 
mano?" 

Morion waited a moment; and the courtroom waited. “ Is 
it the boy who sits here in this courtroom?" Morton asked, 
shaking his head no. “ Is he the handsome hoodlum Pretty 
Boy, leering and scornful, that the newspapers depict?" — 
shaldng his head no. “Is he the boy who walked into this 
courtroom every day of the trial smiling, showing the people 
he knows he can take it?" — shaking his head no. “Is he the 
boy driven insane by the taunts of Kerman?” — shaking his 
head no. “ Let's go Back to his home and look for Nick 
Romano. . . 

Ang held one hand with a handkerchief in it over her eyes; 
her face was down in the collar of her coat, her other hand 
was in Abe’s. Ma Romano's lips and arms and legs and 
shoulders trembled, shaking with dry tears. Julian had his 
head bent with his fingers up against his forehead. Aunt Rosa 
wept quietly. Grunt leaned slightly toward Nick and stared 
at Morton's back and head. Owen had his head down, his 
fingers clutched together in his lap. Juan and Sunshine and 
Butch and Slash sat tense, hurt, scared. Lottie’s make-up ran 
down her cheeks with her tears, the Jong knife or razor scar 
shiny across one cheek. Nellie sat forward on her bench, her 
eyes staring and wet. The Kid got up and walked out of the 
courtroom, down the steps, out ot the building. A murder 
case patron flopped down in his vacant place and stared with 
open mouth, with wild, excited eyes at the drama up in front 
of the courtroom. 

. . to his home and look for Nick Romano. . . . Come 
with me to the altar of God with this boy, Nick Romano, 
aged twelve. The church is dim-lit. Incense moves upward 
. . . let us kneel and pray with this boy, Nick. Let us think 
with him and leel with him. . . . This young man you see 
sitting at the counsel table — waiting — men and women — your 
pleasure — ^is the same boy, grown older.” Morton paused, 
smiling slightly and sadly. “ In the Catholic Mass there is a 
line which the altar boy says during his service — * £/ introibo 
ad altare Dei: ad Deion qui laetificat ifiventutem meam* This 
same Nick Romano vou see before you s;;id this line over 
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and over, morning alter morning while he was an altar boy — • 
‘ And 1 go unto the altar of God ; to God who giveih joy to 
my youth, . . ” Morton shook his head no, slowly. “ There 

was no joy in Nick’s youth.” Morion paused a moment, 
then went on : ” Let’s follow the years. . . . We might say Nick 
is guilty — he is guilty of having been reared in desperate 
poverty in the slums of a big city. He is guilty of having had 
the wrong environment and the wrong companions. He is 
guilty of the poolrooms and the taverns whose doors were 
open to him from the time he was fifteen. He is guilty of 
learning about sex on street corners from older boys and 
behind school buildings from older girls. He is guilty of 
learning police procedure by having been picked up and beaten 
by the police whenever they chose. He is guilty of the foul 
treatment of a reform school.” Morton fi owned. “Come 
inside the beautiful walls of the rcfoniT school with me, where 
he was incarcerated long months, where he was stripped of 
his clothes and beaten, where he obeyed a gangster rule — ate, 
worked, slept, lose, lived by whistles! and curses! and fists! 
Come with us to the assembly hall where all the boys of the 
reform school were crowded by their masters to watch the 
rehabilitation of juvenile delinquency by the end of a leather 
strap. See, '.vith us, the whip of these — ^men. they call them- 
selves — as they administer their form of police rule. Hear 
the curses of the keepers in your eardrums. Peel the lash of 
the whip in your flesh. Leave, like Nick, without ill«sions as 
to how we reform our youth! Thai’s where we stripped his 
altar boy garments from him! But — we’re not through with 
him yet! . . . Come with us along Maxwell Street where the 
fences buy anything from a boy — no questions asked. Listen, 
with him, to the thieves. Look, with him, at the corner pro- 
stitutes. Come into the alleys and on the street corners under 
lampposts where, by older boys, he was taught to shoot craps. 
Season yourself a year on these street, then come with us 
under the ueon beer signs past the drunks, past panhandlers, 
in through the doors of the poolrooms. Sit on a bench and 
listen to the talk — listen to the jack rollers and thieves. Listen 
and absorb some of their thinking. Be accepted as an equal by 
these men and young men. At home, a father who does not 
understand and who, with a slick or a club, chases you out 
into the streets. Walk with Nick along West Madison at night 
when the beat cop comes swaggering down the street. Feel 
his hand on your shoij^der and go with Nick to the police 
station. Stay two nights in jail for no other reason than that 
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you were walking on the street. Be slapped!— punched! — 
kicked! — you so much as answer — the law\ — back. Be 
taken to the police line up where people who have been 
robbed come to point out the alleged robbers. Make the 
showup, fear the bum fingers anyone can place on you. And 
. . . if you are not fingered — walk out free. As Nick, leave 
without illusions. . . 

Morton shoved his hands roughly into his pockets. He 
frowned at the jury. “Come with him into the adolescent 
home, the jail. Be garbed in prison clothes. Be numbered! 
and counted! and hated! And — like Nick — leave without 
illusions. . . . Come into this Courtroom with us, to stand 
facing your accusers and your judges. And . . . await finally 
. . . the decision . . . the verdict ... of your fellow men. If 
that verdict is death, go with us to the death cell where there 
is nothing but cold an® fear and the moon sifting through 
the bars at night. Writhe there in fear and pain. Walk to 
the electric chair with us. Feel the current surge through your 
blood and your nerves and your heart and your brain with 
us. Send him out of a dirty, murky life without illusions. 
Send him to a criminar? grave if you dare!” 

Then, standing erect- -looking straight into the jury box — 
Morton said, “Nick Romano was murdered seven years ago! 
I so charge! I accuse —Society ! —of the murder of Nick Ro- 
mano! And 1 tell you, too, to leave without illusions. , . .” 
He went on slowly. “ Society , . . you and I ... all of us .. . 
we . , . the good people!- -murdered! — iNick Romano! Why 
is he here before us? H'e ordered him here! We brutalised 
and murdered him and we made this rendezvous with him 
seven years ago. . . 

And now he said, very emphaticallv, very slowly, “Nick 
Romano is any boy anywhere in the world conditioned and 
influenced as he has been conditioned and influenced. He is 
your son or brother or mine. We are, all of us, the result of 
everything that has happened to us and that surrounds us. 
As Clarence Darrow said. Before any progress can be made in 
dealing with crime the world must fully realise that crime is 
only a part of conduct, that each act, criminal or otherwise, 
follows a cause; that given the same conditions the same re- 
sults will follow forever and ever . . . anyone can reason from 
cause to effect and know that the crimes of children are really 
the crimes of the State and Society, which by neglected and 
active participation have made the individual what he is. . . 

Very slowly Morton stood erect. “ I say that my client is 
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inoocenL Yaur oDly duty is to consider whether or not the 
State has proved beyond a reasonable doubt that he—and no 
one else — caused the death of Dennis Riley. Before God— ^1 
submit that it hasn’t been proved. . . . 

You know what we — Society — ^have done to this boy here 
at the counsel table. Let us pay to Nick what we have never 
paid him. Let us give him the chance he has never had. It 
is within our power in this courtroom to do that. To execute 
an innocent boy would not benefit the State. It will not bring 
back Dennis Riley. But if your hearts are sympathetic and 
you want to express that human instinct — carry with you a 
picture of that toil-worn, sad-eyed woman who sits on the first 
bench — ” Morton nodded toward Ma Romano. “ She doesn’t 
believe her boy guilty. But Society takes its revenge on the 
mothers and families of the men it kills. The man dies. They 
live on. 

Give him back to the mother who bore him. He’s only 
twenty-one. Give him the opportunity to become the man 
that woman hoped he would. . . 

Morton walked slowly backwards from the bar, looking at 
the jury and talking straight into them. “ Give him back to 
his mother — ” His hand touched the counsel table. “ To the 
brother and sister who Jove him — ” He moved around the 
counsel table and stood behind Nick’s chair. “To the aunt 
who has endeavoured to buoy him by her presence through- 
out the trial.” He paused a moment, then went «n, “ Give 
him back to those who love him.” Morton stood directly 
behind Nick. He put his hands on the back of Nick’s chair 
and leaned over a little, looking at the jury. 

Nick’s head wa% bent. His shoulders were slumped. He 
stared at his hands. I’hcre was no playing to the Jury or the 
crowd now. His face was no longer hard-boiled. The jury 
saw nothing there but the tumble of black hair over his fore- 
head, his lips pressed in a line, the slightest movement of a 
quiver at one end of them, sunlight touching the edge of his 
jaw. And in Nick was a horrible and consuming shame. He 
was ashamed of himself and hts whole life. 

Morton looked over the back of the chair and over Nick’s 
bowed head. Morton’s deep-set eyes looked into the jury 
box. “ Look at this young man,” ho said. “ Nick Romano, 
twenty-one years old, is here before you charged with murder 
. , . look at him and long remember him — ^whether you find 
him innocent or guilty. Cut him down if you will— -if you 
dare! To-morrow ten Nick Romanos will spring up to take 
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his place. A hu&dred. A thousand."* Morton’s eyes wouldn’t 
let them go; the spectators’ benches quivered and the jurors 
sat, fascinated. Morton said, slowly, ” Nick Romano awaits 
your decision ... his life is but a little thing ... a flame . . . 
the flare of a matchstick against the wind of — society, news- 
papers, adolescent homes, reform schools, jails, courtrooms, 
prosecutors , . . look at him and long remember him. His life 
is in your hands. If you choose you can now snuff out his life. 
The law and the bloodletting is in your hands and on your 
hands. If you so choose you may send this boy to the electric 
chair. You may send him gasping and struggling into eter- 
nity. Should you so decide by your verdict — on the night that 
he goes to his death the hands of seven women and flve men 
— your hands— ynW be shadowed over the hand that turns 
the current into this boy's body. Look at him and long re- 
member him. I say he ft guilty of no crime against Society. I 
say he is innocent. The testimony presented to you cries out 
that he is innocent. I and the testimony ask a verdict of — not 
guilty, I, having pleaded for him with all my heart and soul 
and strength, now humbly consign my client into your hands.’* 
And Morion sat down. 


78 

Kerman got up from his chair and before he had quite 
reached the jury box he said sarcastically, “ A very pretty and 
a very untrue speech!” 

Kerman brought the bludgeon. “With the permission of 
the Court,” he said, bowing to Judge Drake. Turning, he 
smiled at the jury. ” And now, ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, we come to the penultimate act of this trial in which 
you have played so great a part and upon which your verdict 
will settle. What that judgment will be I am sure is already 
written in your hearts and minds. I have been convinced from 
the inception of this matter that but one conclusion could be 
reached — and that would be in the rendition of your opinion 
that crime doesn’t pay — that the wages of sin are death! I 
would insult your intelligence if I were to intimate for one 
instant that you could or would render any verdict save that 
of — guilty — as charged— with a punishment as fixed by law — 
death in the electric chair \ I cannot believe that you have 
been beguiM by the sophistries, ianueqjdot^s J^nd false assump- 
tions based upon fallacious premises of the counsel for the 
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defendant. It hardly seems necessary to review the evidence 
introduced after the admission — ^ayel — not only the admission 
— but the exultant boast of the defendant that — he--did — 
MURDER I — Dennis Riley. No word of regret — no plea of 
mercy — ^no extenuating circumstances were claimed by this 
hoodlum — ” 

The jurors began, one and two at a time, looking over the 
rail at Nick, puzzled, wondering. . . . 

“When forced by the vehemence of my cross-examination 
he — broke away — from his — carefully — fabricated defence! 

“ Counsel for the defence has ridiculed, insulted, maligned, 
slandered and traduced every witness for the prosecution in 
a futile endeavour to put a doubt in your minds. He has 
directed his venom at the police department, the prosecuting 
attorney and — the newspapers. Thafik God for the news- 
papers! Our liberties rest upon a free and untrammelled 
press — and this city is indeed fortunate in having public- 
spirited citizens who control these gieat mediums of expres- 
sion and bring to the knowledge of every member of our 
community the facts of everyday life. A venal press would 
be an excrescence upon the body politic — but a pure — loyal — 
unafraid press is the strongest aid that the law enforcement 
agencies of the country possess in tlieir fight against crime 
and vice. The public press needs no encomiums from me but 
1 would be neglectful of the aid given us by thtse honest, 
straightforward, public-spirited organs of safety if 1 failed to 
publicly acknowledge the debt society — owes — them.’* 

Kerman turned his head and scowled at Nick. “Counsel 
for the sometimes /leering and diabolically-grinning — and at 
other times innocent, acolytish, modest, and smiling Pretty 
Boy — tells you that the prosecution's witnesses should not be 
believed. I refer you to Pretty Boy, baby-faced, handsomely 
combed and clothed Nick Romano himself! You have heard 
him shout from the stand that he killed Riley. Believe him — 
and believe me when 1 tell you that he told the truth from 
the stand. . . 

On her front bench Ma Romano suffered. In the jury box 
the twelve weighed Kerman's words. In his chair Nick sat 
tense, with his head down, eyes staring at his belt buckle. On 
his high place Judge Drake looked asleep. 

“Use your common sense, ladies and gentlemen, and ask 
yourselves — would any of you have been found at the loca- 
tion of the murder shortly after midnight? Who but the pan- 
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handlers, the jackrollers, the strong-arm men, the vagrants, 
the denizens of Skid Row — could have seen this handsome 
slayer emerge from the alley after throwing the murder gun 
in the face of his victim? 

“ Mr. Ringolski and Mr. Zinski were — as they admitted — 
victims of economic conditions and had paid the penalty of 
their poverty by being incarcerated. But remember this — 
neither of them evinced any feeling of animosity toward the 
defendant — the Pretty Boy ” — Kerman pointed at Nick with 
his red pencil, jabbing — who had been their associate and 
pal at least for five years prior to the commission of this 
murder. Every word of testimony extracted from Mr. 
Ringolsky was reluctantly surrendered. To me there was 
something of patriotism, of decency, of manhood in Mr. 
Ringolsky’s attitude as with low voice he admitted seeing Baby 
Face Romano ” — again fte pointed at Nick with his red pencil 
— leave the alley a few seconds after the sound of the final 
shot brought him to the scene of the crime.” Kerman jerked 
his shoulders angrily and folded his arms. His muddy eyes, 
behind the glasses, flashed back and forth over the faces of 
the jurors. 

“ Mr. Morton has paid particular attention to the fact that 
the State supplies Mr. Ringolsky with clothing so that he might 
make a not unfavourable imprcwssion in this courtroom. 1 
erred there — but — it was an error of the mind and not of the 
heart. There was no attempt on my part to dress the witness 
so that he might influence by his sartorial presence, minds 
which could not be convinced by his sworn testimony. I 
digress for a moment — you will permit to mention the fact 
that silken-hosed, oxford-wearing Pretty Boy— has — appeared 
before you in at least three complete changes of raiment 
during this trial. Who supplied them? They weren’t in his 
possession when he was apprehended running over housetops 
in an attempt to elude the police! What kindly angel dropped 
within his cell these garments along with Mr. Morton, ace in 
the trade of springing crooks, criminals, and murderers! 
Who supplied the money ? — Because a look at the garments 
will convince you that they were bought — not on West Madi- 
son nor in the subterranean basements of Maxwell Street. . . 

Kerman leaned against the bar and put the WTist of one 
arm over his fal-reared coat. “No man who appeared in this 
action was more bitterly arraigned nor more viliiperatively 
abused than was Mr. Zinski. Much eloquence w'as displayed 
— all, I’m sure, wasted effort, as far as you ladies and gentle- 
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men are concerned — in an effort to prove that Squint — 
as he described himseif — ^was paid for his testimony. With 
the agility that has made counsel for the defendant — the Ace I 
— ot ail advocates for murderers — Mr. Morton sought to 
convince you that the witness was activated by greed for a 
share, if not ail, of the reward to be paid for the conviction 
and execution of this defendant. He would have you believe 
that the so-called honorarium paid him each week was paid 
solely for perjured testimony. It — ^is — not — true. The devil 
must be fought with fire. And it is common practice of law- 
enforcing agencies to either keep in seclusion or keep free 
from want— material witnesses whose testimony is needful in 
any cause. SOI While admitting that Mr. Ringolsky was 
supplied with clothing and Mr. Zinski permitted to live free 
from the attacks which might ha'^ been precipitated by the 
hoodlums of the Romano clique, we' openly admit — the truth 
— of the testimony and make no apology for what we have 
done, believing, as we believe you will believe, that the inter- 
ests of the State were best served by our conduct. The testi- 
mony of these witnesses is — ah — substantiated by that of 
Bailey — against whom — ’’ and Kerman emphatically shook his 
head no, “ no police records could be introduced. So he 
stands before you as a reputable business man — and his testi- 
mony — unchallenged \ . . . But there is another witness upon 
whose testimony I depended for some corroboration, and 
that — you recall — was — ** Kerman's lips lifted angrily; the 
moustache porcupined. “The yellow-skinned, shifty-eyes, 
pasty-faced — Mexican, Juan Rodriguez! The only thing that 
llus individual seemed ab-so-lutc-ly sure of was that he didn't 
remember! You rhay ask — why 1 didn’t call the officers to 
whom he had said that he had seen Romano in the alley. 
Unfortunately our law, which throws — every imaginable — 
safeguard around a defendant, forbade my calling- -any — 
witness — to impeach him whom I had put on the stand.” 

Morton was standing. He said calmly, “ If it please the 
Court, I am compelled to express disapproval of counsel’s 
shyster-like methods — 1 ask your Honour to instruct the jury 
to disregard all leference to what this witness is alleged by 
him to have told the police because there is no evidence in 
support of it.” 

“ Sustained.” 

Angry, Kerman’s voice again shouted in the courtroom, 
“ You ladies and gentl'^men know that anything of value must 
be paid for by influence, by money, by services, by informa- 
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tion — and in multitudinous ways Do not forget that much 

maney has been spent on behalf of the defendant. You don’t 
get a man of Mr. Morton’s cunning ability and springing 
powers for peanuts! Every man and woman on this jury 
knows the reputation of the eminent counsel who has so 
veh^ently conducted this defence — ^and — ^while 1 am not 
able to tell you what remuneration has gone to him, 1 think it 
DO exaggeration to say that his fee in this case is more than 1 
receive for one year of vigilant service in defence of the rights 
of the people of this state. In one year I have sent to the 
p^itendary twenty-nine felons — ^and your verdict, when it is 
returned, will give me a record of thirty cases. Let no guilty 
man escape has been my motto since, at great personal sacri- 
fice, 1 acceded to the request of the government and took this 
office. That 1 have done well is admitted by my associates, 
my friends, and evei# my detractors. It isn’t egotism that 
prompts me to unroll this scroll that attests my services to 
our state — it is simply a desire to convince you that unless I 
believed in the guilt of the defendant 1 had rather my tongue 
be silenced, my voice stilled forever in order that no injustice 
should be perpetrated by me. But / do believe in his guilt! I 
believe in it just as 1 believe in the honour of my profession, 
the sacredness of the law, and the vindication of eternal jus- 
tice. 1 believe in it as 1 believe in your hearts you know\ 
that there can be— not a scintilla of doubt that — he — Pretty 
Boy, Baby Face Romano— is a — mur-der-erV* 

Nick sat with his head leaned against the back of his 
chair, his eyes fixed on the ceiling. 

Kerman poured his poison into the courtroom: 

Mr. Morton has spent much lime — in parading for your 
benefit that distinguished author. Gold Coast resident, opera 
lover and socialite — and — with it all — ^radical and denizen of 
West Madison Street, associate of bums, panhandlers, degen- 
erates and all-around thieves — Grant Holloway. He is 
smooth and slick as the phrases he uses in his pernicious 
writings. This witness — this Jekyll and Hyde — Holloway — 
sought to make an alibi with the aid of Sunshine and Butch 
for their partner and pal — ^thc Pretty Boy 1 But after all was 
said and done — to what did Holloway’s testimony amount? 
Recall — that he left the Cobra Tap at precisely twelve o’clock 
— butl — there is no intimation that he knew anything of 
Romano's movements after that . . . Why this devotion on 
the part of this socialite for this scum of the streets^ What 
actuated him? How was he paid? I^othlng has been said to 
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indicate diat Holloway sought to rescue this fallen man — on 
the contrary, he seems to have found pleasure in his associa* 
tion with Romano and his vicious clique — a kick lacking in 
his soft life as a parlour pink! The witness put on the stand 
to aid the defence never helped Pretty Boy but even acceler- 
ated his progress down the path of crime!” 

Nick lifted his head off the back of his chair and glared at 
Kerman. Through clenched teeth he whispered, “Why, you 
sonofabitchl” 

Wielding his red pencil Kerman went on in harsh, shout- 
ing tones. “ Let me digress for a moment so that I may 
explain to your satisfaction — why — I did not bother to contra- 
dict the testimony of Juan the Mex and Baby Face as to their 
treatment by the police. It was too inconsequential, too un- 
important, too patently untrue for me to take cognisance of 
it. For twenty years Captain McGillLuddy has served the 
City of Chicago and there is not a man or woman — here — 
who would believe the damnable, slanderous — ^perjured! — 
allegations of these ex-jailbirds 1 After all, who is on trial 
here? This ruthless killer or Captain McGillicuddy, a man 
delegated to defend the security of all of us, even the defence 
counsel?” 

Kerman mopped himself, even his hands and his wrists, and 
took a swallow of water, “Now, there is one morel And 
here — must — make mention — of the testimony of that un- 
fortunate girl whom Morton has lauded as a combination of 
the Blessed Virgin, Joan of Arc — and — ah — ah — the purified 
angels! She testified that I had her picked up, kept in the 
police station overnight, and brought to my office, where I 
endeavoured to procure an admission from her as to the 
whereabouts of Pretty Boy the night of the killing. She was 
shown to you — as a pooooor — broken-winged bird — without 
even a nest where she might withdraw and weep over the 
sorrow that enveloped her because her lover had -murdered 
— a man. Courtesy to a female — no matter how low — de- 
praved — she may be, has been a guidepost to me through life 
— but here — I am constrained to say that every word of this 
unfortunate woman's testimony — so far as it applies to me — 
was a //<?!” 

Kerman pounded his fist against the bar. His tone became 
more violent. “ More than twelve thousand murders are com- 
mitted in the United States every year! There are 150,000 
murderers at large in ttys country to-day. There is a crime 
committed every twenty-two seconds! There is a murder 
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every forty minutes T* BANG! BANG I BANG! Kerman’s 
fist thundered on the jury rail. “ The fate of this one murderer 
is of small importance. The protection of our city and our 
decent^ upright citizens is paramount in this trial and in 
every murder trial! Nick Romano is a menace to Society! 
He must be done away with as you would have a mad dog 
disposed of! — without sympathy! Only the” — Kerman half- 
turned toward Morion — “pseudo-sociologist, the sentimen- 
talist, and the — ^paid benefactors of crime argue other- 
wise ” 

Ma Romano sat on her bench with a handkerchief held to 
her mouth. Her fingers, moving all the time, moved the 
handkerchief, slowly, agitatedly, almost as if she were trying 
to wipe the skin from her face. 

“Counsel for the defence has cried to you about his poor 
client. C ounscl for thc*defence would have you believe that he 
is a poor unfortunate boy, victim of his environment. Counsel 
for the defence blames you\ — blames Society \ — for the acts 
of this fiend! AND! — he has the effionlery, the unmitigated 
gall to dare you! — dare you I — to keep your sworn and sacred 
oath! Counsel for the defence asks you to kiss Pretty Boy 
and send him off to kill again! If you acquit this murderer 
because of the foxy tactics of the acc defender of murderers 
— then — you might as well tear down your churches — burn 
your schoolhouses — destroy your orphan asylums and hospi- 
tals and — let each man and woman arm himself or herself in 
defence of life, property and chastity because — by your 
diet you will have sown the seeds of anarchy \ 

“He is a cold-blooded murderer! He~~must — die! To 
indulge in sentiment at this time, to let pity for this vicious 
murderer sway you from your obligations and your oath 
would be a breach of faith with the people of our state. . . . 
Our splendid police force must be vindicated! Society must 
be rid of Romano’s kind! Until tlien none of us is safe! 
He must dier Kerman stopped and wiped his face again, 
then went on, “ There is little more to be said in conclusion — 
but 1 wish that now 1 had the power such as that possessed 
by the witch of Endor when she called from the grave the 
spirit of Samuel to tell his son Saul what the morrow held. 1 
could wish that from out of the little God’s acre where Dennis 
Riley’s bones lie smouldering 1 could call his spirit into this 
courtroom and he would say to you — as a pure soul — ^per- 
mitted to return to earth to aid God's messenger — Justice — 
pointing a finger I — at the defendanf — he would say-— ‘HE! 
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—NICK ROMANO!— MURDERED MEl— May God for- 
give him.’ ... I wish that you could look into the Riley home 
night after night and see those fatherless children gathered 
around their mother in an attempt to console her who bore 
his offspring. . . . Morton has asked you — to think of Nick 
Romano’s mother and family, but now — ask you— did the 
Pretty Boy think of Riley’s? . . . Mercy is a wonder-ful attri- 
bute of human nature — a godlike gift — to us all. But” — 
Kerman shook his head no, slowly — “ if it ever lodged in this 
murderer’s heart it was suffocat^ by the vileness that has 
characterised all his life. . . .” 

Nick sat in his chair at the counsel table staring at the 
ceiling. His mouth was slightly open and he breathed hard to 
ease the fearful pounding of his heart, scared, scared, staring 
at the ceiling with his head against the back of the chair. 

“He’d do it ail over again,” Kerman said in an ominous 
whisper. Then his voice came back to shouting tones, “ Free 
him and we will be back here trying him for murder in less 
than a year! He has had his chance! Society tried innumer- 
able times to reform him. He is beyond reform, beyond hope. 
Four times in institutions, only to come out and murder! 
These are the unmistakable facts! 

“ And ” — Kerman turned, pointing at Nick — “ Nick Ro- 
mano, this handsome, this innocent-looking young man stood 
in the alley and pumped five bullets into the body of Officer 
Dennis Riley ! A cold-blooded killer 1 ” Kerman’s fist pounded 
<he railing. “ Send him to the chair ! He does not deserve to 
live! A cold-blooded killer!” 

Kerman halted, stood silent a moment, looking from juror 
to juror, his ugly fa^e dead-serious. Then he spoke slowly, 
deliberately, his words like bludgeons, “ Our city is a great 
one. Let us keep it so. , . . Don't permit yourselves to be 
swayed by the maundcrings of this paid defender! Don*t tel! 
the inhabitants of the badlands of Chicago they can go un- 
restricted and unrestrained in their excursions against de- 
cency! Don't let them destroy our institutions! Don't let 
them annihilate our schools and churches I But — let us go 
on as for many years we have done — maintaining a respect 
for law, liberty and life. Let your verdict be such that this 
proud state may hold high her head in the sisterhood of 
states and declare that decent men and glorious women have 
said to the world — that the day.s of gangsterism, the days of 
Capone, and the days^ of Romano — have ended I I thank 
you.” 
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A DEAD SILENCE Struck the courtroom. The ornamental clock 
hand quivered, moved a notch. The jury stared over the rail 
at Nick, Morton, Kerman — then up at Judge Drake. The 
faces of several of the jurors drained of colour; all of them 
sat nervous, embarrassed and frightened. I he case of the State 
versus Nick Romano was definitely m their hanas. 

Just beyond their box Kerman sat with his arms folded, his 
head up stiffly, a slight, tight-lipped smile twisting under the 
moustache. Across the table Morton sat with his face in the 
shadow of his hand. Nick took his eyes from the ceiling. He 
dragged his head up off the back ol the chair. His longue, 
trying to swallow, was tlry against the roof of his mouth. He 
turned, looking nervously out at the spectators and knew 
all over again what it was like to be stared at. White pulpy 
faces. Eyes pressing in on him, closer, closer; hard, like a 
wall moving forward to crush. Nick’s glance trembled in 
the glassy, forward-pressing eyes of the murder trial patrons. 
The fear and the panic choked in his throat. 

Tm Nick and i want to live! 

He lowered his head quickly. He saw the form of one of 
the bailiffs assigned to him on the chair next to his. Nick 
looked up at the bailiff with a smiling mask of a face. “I’wo 
to one they get me— bet you a pack of cigarettes 1 get the 
chair.” He said it fast to cover up the quiver in his voice 
and the tremble on his Ups. A reporter heard. 

Judge Drake stood up. He held a sheaf of papers and 
began reading, . . . 

. . The defendant, Nicholas Romano, is charged, as in 
the indictment, with force of arms, premeditaiedly and with 
malice aforethought. ... If you find fjom the evidence beyond 
reasonable doubt that the defendant is guilty. . . 

Sheet three was laid down. Sheet four. 

”, , . You may reiuin but one of four verdicts in this case: 
guilty as charged, guilty with a recommendation of mercy, 
guilty of manslaughter, or not guilty. ...” 

Judge Drake’s voice droned on, monotonously, reading the 
instructions to the jury. Nick turned toward Morton and made 
a slow gesture with his hand, “llianks, Mr. Morton . , 
he said. “Thanks. . . His voice tfcmblsd. 

Judge Drake laid down the last sheet. He smiled dryly and 
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said to the jury, “ You may now retire to deliberate upon 
your verdict.” The jurors began standing; their swivel chairs 
made noises under them. They were all standing, now, star- 
ing, solemnly over the rail at Nick. 

Nick’s face began to lose colour, 

I want to livel 1 want to livel 
But he forced a smile. 

The ornate clock hand moved a notch. A man and woman 
baililf moved, guardian-like, to the jury box. The third act 
had come. The trial had reached its closing scene, the dra- 
matic climax, the all-important act played behind the curtain, 
behind a locked door. 1 he jury fft*d been swayed back and 
forth. Society was ready, now, to go heroically to work with 
Nick’s twelve peers — the ladies and gentlemen of the jury. 
The jurors filed out. In their chambers the jurors began ar- 
ranging themselves in a gioup aroundHhe long, brown-topped 
table. 


ROMANO CASE GOES TO JURY 

In the jury room Foreman Joseph Burke stood at the head 
of the jurors’ counsel table. Foreman Joseph Burke, who had 
read all about the case in the papers months ago, who had a 
fixed opinion half a year ago, said, “ Well, let’s take a vote 
right away before any discussions and see where we jtand.” 

Pencils went around the table. Little slips of paper went 
around the table. I'he twelve men and w'omen, having been 
jerked from obscurity into the limelight of a murder trial, 
pulled the blank slips of paper in front of them. They leaned 
over the slips of paf)cr, godlike, to fix the fate of a fellow 
man. The pencils began writing — Guilty — Guilty — Guilty, . . . 

Foreman Joseph Burke carefully counted the votes. He 
stood up, cleared his throat, and said slowly, “ W'e have seven 
for guilty and live for acquittal.” 

The jurors avoided each other’s eyes. Burke sat down. 
“ Let’s open the discussions,” he said, glancing around at 
them. 

The truck driver leaned back in his chair. “The prosecu- 
tion hasn’t proved his guilt,” he said. “You know what the 
judge said about reasonable doubt — and the State's testimony 
stunk! i think it’s a frame-up.” 

“What about the confession?” Burke asked, cutting in 
abruptly. 

“ Don’t you think,” said the Jewish girl, “ that he could 
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have been driven to it by Kerman's questions about his wife?'* 

“Temporary insanity,” said the social worker, looking 
around the table with deep eyes in a pale face, ” could easily 
have been ” 

” But his record’s bad. What about reform schools and that 
jail sentence? He’s guilty all right.” This was Bennett, who 
owned a shoeshop, was a good Christian and a good citizen. 

“ Look here ” the truck driver began. 

” Well, let’s look at it this way ” said one of the house- 

wives, the one with the boy Nick’s age. “ Ever since he was 
nothing but a boy he’s been a criminal and none of our 
children would have done the things he did. 1 know my boy 
wouldn’t I” 

And another housewife, “ I think he’s guilty too — but 1 
wouldn’t give him the chair. Life in prison would be better 
and we — ” • 

“ I think ” said the blonde. 

In the courtroom Nick’s family, Nick’s few friends waited 
on the hard benches. In the hallway the spectators waited 
hungrily. In the press room the gentlemen of the press 
laughed and cursed, drank, stacked their winnings in front of 
them, tossed the cards out around the table — waiting for the 
story. 

In the lockup . . . Nick . . . head down . . . alone. . , . 

TOUGH GUV ROMANO BETS 
PACK OF CIGAREl TES 
HE’LL GEr CHAIR 

Jury room. They took another ballot. 

7 to 5. The old lady. The blonde. The Jewish girl. The 
social worker. The truck driver. 

Press Room. “How long they been out.* . . . Christ! 
Almost three hours. . . . What have they got to argue about? 
. . . Why the hell don't they bring back a verdict? . . . Keep 
your pants on! ... They better bring it back my way, I got my 
story written up alicady. . . . Keep your pants on! — He ain’t 
going to cheat the chair.” 

Jury room. They were weary and angry and worn out. 
Mrs. Flint was tired and had a headache and was wondering 
what the kids were doing and w^anted to go home. Paul 
Majewski, father of a newborn baby, began worrying about 
his wife. Irene .Stew'art, touching her blonde curls that were 
getting a little dark at the roots, bega*n worrying about her 
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beauty sb^p and the efficiency and honesty of the girl she 
had left in charge. Margaret Hoffman, the social worker^ 
was quiet and pale. Old Mrs. Green said aloud, prayed 
every night that 1 might see the truth and not do any injustice 
to him.** Her voice had an emotional quiver. And Rachdi 
Goldberg . . . no! . . . no! . • . no! 

“ Let's take another baUot," Burke said. White slips again 
went around the table. Eyes looked at each other, looked 
away, embarrassed and ashamed. Old Mrs. Green reached 
slowly for hers. As she reached, her crucifix on the thin gold 
chain dangled close to the top of the table. Mrs. Green, 
mother and grandmother, said, “ Pm going to change my vote 
to guilty.” Mrs. Green, Christian, follower of the gentle 
Christ, hesitated — then, writing slowly in her small, precise 
hand, marked her ballot guilty. Foreman Burke counted the 
score again. ^ 

Nine guilty. Three innocent 

10:22. Judge Drake had gone home to bed. 

Jury room. The white slips went around again. The Jewish 
girl ... no 1 ... no! ... no! Her pencil wrote — guilty. 
Down to two. Ihe social worker. The truck driver. 

The debate began again. Pressure was on the social worker 
and the truck driver. All the pressure of these ten upright 
and honest citizens — all the pressure of Society. The social 
worker was quietest now, but clung to her verdict, pie weary 
faces, the tired eyes and the impatient voices quarrelled and 
fumed in the night jury room. 

In the lockup Nick on the side of the iron bunk, hands hung 
loosely between his knees, eyes staring tlirough the concrete 
floor. His long shadow in a long diagonal across the floor. 
The vertical bars standing stiff and black all around him. 
Nick in the centre of them like an animal caged, his anger, 
his hate worn out. His fight dried up. His impotence numb. 
Silhouette in the silhouette of bars. Shadow in the shadow of 
night. Stone on the iron bunk . , . stone In the beautifully 
heaped stones of the court building. Numb. 

Jury room. Her face was very pale. She looked at the 
foreman of the jury. She opened her lips to speak. She closed 
them. She dampened her lips. ” I am going to ” — the unfit, 
those who are useless to themselves and to Society, should he 
eliminated — “ vote guilty,” she said, tonelessly, giving in. And 
her thoughts crashed around her . . . into your hands \ . . . into 
your handsl 

Courtroom. On the second bench the family sat, keepdag 
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their miserable watch. The scrubwomen came. They washed 
down one side of the courtroom and dusted the benches, mov- 
ing quietly, almost like part of the night and the fear. They 
finished. They moved to the other side of the courtroom with 
their pails and their rags. One of them said, not unkindly, to 
Ma and the family, “ 'Will you please sit on the other side?” 

Jury room. 1 hey stared at him angrily. “ Let’s take another 
vote,” the foreman said surlily. 

“What for! Why go through with all that?” the truck 
driver snapped. 

“ Say! What’s the matter with you?” the foreman bellowed. 

Erickson looked around at all of them. Fheir eyes were very 
angry with him. Everybody wanted to go home. For a 
moment he hesitated ... all of them are beiier educated than 
me. I'hey listened to the testimony just as hard as 1 did . . . 
they know more than*me ... his hesitation was a long one. 
Erickson swung his face and shoulders around at Burke. He 

apologised first “Excuse me, ladies ” And to Burke, 

“Goddamn it, I don’t know if he’s guilty or not! I don’t 
think he is and if he is 1 think he had every reason for killing 
Riley. I ain’t going to vote guilty if 1 have to stay here till 
hell freezes over!” 

ROMANO JURY LOCKED UP 
OVERNIGHT; NO VERDICT YET 

The sun came. The crowd came. Ma Romano trudged to 
early morning Mass, then moved fearfully to the courtroom. 
I’he crowd was larger than it bad yet been. At ten there was 
no verdict. At eleven the jury hadn't come back. They started 
a new game in the press room. 

Jury room. “ Let’s agree on twenty years,” said the Jewish 
girl tonelessly. 

“ Yes,” said the social worker. 

But Mrs. Jensen, house^^ife and mother, “ I think he de- 
serves the chair — rm for the chair.” 

And Bennett, the shoemaker, piously, “ N«), let’s give him 
life. 1 know I'd rather get the chair than lite!” 

The truck driver’s voice, loud and angry, “ 1 ain’t budging. 
I’m for acquittal.” 


« « « 

Grant stood at the tall windows in the hallway outside 
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Judge Drake’s courtroom. He stared through the pane. To 
the west a maze of factory buildings, brute-wide, giant-tall, 
stretched east. Beyond the pile of factories, below the slowly 
spiralling smoke — ^shacks, tenement buildings, crumbling little 
slum houses. Nick’s neighbourhood. Ugly, vile, vicious. 
River, sjhamcd, creeping away from Nick’s neighbourhood. 
Look around. A Nick in every block ... in eveiy third house. 
Furniture set out on the street . . . gas turned otf . . . electric 
bill overdue . . . politician buying votes . . . police taking bribes 
, . . beating in heads, making the law . . . greatest percentage 
of relief, prostitution, unued mothers, criminality, syphilis, 
juvenile delinquency, poverty . . . right here, in this pock- 
mark, this hollow, thisi district . . . man with a gun, boy with 
a gun. 


Jury room. Foreman Joseph Burke rapped on the door to 
signal that a verdict had been reached. 

Lockup. Nick lay on the iron web of bunk, face down, 
with his arms sti etched up over his head. His fingers were 
fastened together, twisting, cracking his knuckles. 

I can take it . . . whatever they dish out. 

Pop! 

His knuckles cracked. 

I can take it. 

They came for him. He heard the key grate in the lock. 
He sat up, mechanically, with his hands over his face, his lips 
quivering behind his trembling fingers. A slow, hard, forced 
smile began to widen his lips. 

“Come on, Romano.” 

Nick stood up as if something beyond himself demanded it. 
His knees shook under him. He swallowed. I hen he grinned. 
And something outside himself seemed to flood him with a 
borrowed calmness. “Okay!” he said cockily. He grinned. 
His feet carried him mechanically toward the waiting bailiffs. 
Walking — toward it — hearing it — whatever it was — getting it 
over. 

Like a part in a play. This ain’t me walking out there to 
hear — to hear — Just like a part in a play. This is the big 
scene. 1 can take it! 

“ Well, Levant,” he asked one of the bailiffs, laughing, “ am 
1 going to win my bet?” 
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And — into the hall — into the anteroom — the leather door 
facing him — through it — 

He moved forward to . . , whatever. . . . 

The jurors looked over the rail of the jury box at him, 
solemn-eyed. He walked, head up, lips twisted in a smile, to 
the counsel table and sat down in the chair between Grant 
and Morton, 

The cast was complete. 

Society was prepared to go heroically to work with its 
verdict handed down by its prisoner's twelve peers. 

Nick looked at the jury from the deep leather of his chair. 
The smile faded from his lips, leaving them loose. He felt 
himself fold away from bravado. But he twisted his head and 
his shoulders and over the back of his chair said to one of 
his attending bailiffs, casually, “ It looks like J w'in our bet.” 

Judge Drake leaned 6ver his rostrum. “ Have you reached 
a verdict, ladies and gentlemen?’' 

“ We have,** Foreman Burke said, standing. 

Grant and Morion leaned forward over the counsel table. 
They stared at the jury. Nick stared too. His eyes followed 
the scaled envelope containing the verdict, from the foreman's 
hand to the hand of the court clerk. 

Judge Drake said, “The defendant will rise and face the 
jury.** 

Curtain call. 

Nick swallowed. He dragged himself to his feet slowly. No 
smile. Lips loose. Eyes deep. A muscle twitched in his cheek, 
kept twitching. Each time he breathed his nostrils enlarged 
and began to quiver. But to the spectators he appeared as 
nerveless as he had been, save for that one moment, all during 
the trial. 

Nick stood, prisoner at the bar. waiting to hear the verdict. 
His eyes serw the couit clerk break the seal, unloosen the 
signed verdict from the envelope. 

And the cleik, reading — 

“ We — the jury ” 

Grant gazed intently at the top of the shiny table. 

“ impanelled and sworn — ** 

Morton put his hand over his forehead, shielding his eyes. 

“ in the above entitled cause — ’’ 

Owen closed his eyes. 

“do upon our oaths — ” 

Ma had her palms up over her face. 
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“fiod the defendant — Nicholas Romano — ” 

The courtroom waited, absolutely silent, with the voice 
solemnly reading the verdict. 

“guilty as charged — ” 

The sobs were Ma Romano's. 

“ and sentence him to . . . death in the electric chair/' 

The scream was Ma Romano's. 

Electric chair I 

The thrill went across the crowd audibly. In a low chorus 
behind Ma's screams were the voices of the spectators, thrill- 
ing together, in the sedate courtroom Hash bulbs began to 
burst, one after the other. Hashing like explosions. In the 
noisy courtroom policemen shouted the approval of the deci- 
sion to one another; the people of Nick's neighbourhood 
grumbled angrily and cursed the jury. 

The reporters rushed out to their tekphones to get the story 
to their newspapers. 

In the noise Morton's voice spoke and Judge Drake's gavel 
rapped. Morton asked, quietly, to have the jury polled. 

Calling each member of the jury by name the clerk asked 
each in turn, “ Was that and is this now your verdict?” 

“ It was, and is,” Foreman Burke said positively. 

“ It was, and is,” said Mrs. Flint, housewife. 

"It was, and is,” said Rachel Goldberg, with her head 
down. • 

“It was, and is,” said John Bennett resolutely. 

“It was, and is,” said the blonde, uncertainly, her eyes 
unhappy on Nick, 

“ It was, and is,” Said Paul Majewski, twenty-seven, and six 
years Nick’s senior. 

“ It was, and is,” said Mrs, Jensen, housewife and mother, 
firmly. 

“ It was, and is,” said Mrs. Jacoby, staring straight ahead. 

“ It was, and is,” said grey-haired Mrs. Green, mother and 
grandmother, Christian. 

“It was, and is,” said Anthony Fontana, proving to the 
world that he appreciated his American citizenship and be- 
lieved in law and order. 

“ It was . . , and is,” the social worker said with tears in 
her eyes. 

Eleven. 

Th® truck driver left. 

His face flushed; then paled. “ It was . . he said; and he 
paused. It was a long, long pause. The delicate minute hand 
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made noise in the silence, slipping forward a notch, **And 
said the truck driver. 

And Nick, smiling a twisted smile, sat down* 

Under the smile a small voice whispered. 

. . . /'m all caught up. 

His back slumped against the leather of the chair. Trem- 
bling he turned in his seat and said to the bailiff, in an even 
and cocky, almost amused tone, ** 1 win. You owe me a pack 
of cigarettes.’* The bailiff handed him a package of cigarettes. 

The flash bulbs exploded, picking him off like snipers* 
bullets. 

Judge Drake, standing and facing the jury, said, ” This has 
been an arduous proceeding for you. ladies and gentlemen of 
the jury, and you are now discharged from further considera- 
tion in this matter.** 

Morton stood at thm foot of the rostrum with his head 
down and his hands behind him, waiting for Judge Drake 
to finish. He said, as the jury filed from the box, “ Now will 
your Honour consider that the usual motions for a new trial, 
arrest of judgment, et cetera, are filed and that I may have 
two days to file the same in writing?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Morton,” Judge Drake said. 

Very close to the rostrum stood Kerman, posing for the 
photographers and smiling radiantly with his moustache brist- 
ling around his lips. “ Well, how does it feel to beat Morton, 
Mr. Kerman?” the reporters asked. “ Well, that’s number 
thirty so far this year, Mr. Kerman!” 

Judge Drake said, “Court is adjourned until ten o’clock 
Wednesday morning.” The bailiffs snapped handcuffs on 
Nick’s wrist. 

Throwing his head up Nick said defiantly, cockily, “ Well, 
the show's over!” Then he brushed past court attendants and 
walked out of the courtroom, handcuffed to the bailiff. 

The spectatoi^ walked out. 

The courtroom was darkened. 

Society, walking majestically, slow-step. firmly, unswerv- 
ingly, direct as an arrow, had avenged itself. A life for a life. 
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PRETTY BOY ROMANO GETS EI^ECTRIC CHAIR 

Nick, in the lockup^ leaned his head back against the bars and 
closed his eyes. 

Live fast — 

Die young — 

And have a good-looking corpse. 

Nick blinked his eyes wide. He stared across at the bars at 
the other end of the cage of bars. He opened his mouth and 
laughed and laughed. He laughed so loud and so hard that 
the veins popped out on his forehead and his jugular vein 
stood out like a pipe in his neck. He caught his breath and 
began laughing again. Tears ran down his cheeks. The tears 
weren’t tears that come from bard laughing. 

« « 

They brought Nick in to sentence him. Judge Drake stood 
on his rostrum looking down sadly. There was no packed 
courtroom to-day. There was just Ma Ronmno, JuUan, Ang, 
Morton, Grant, Owen, a few reporters and court attendants. 

The little group stood at the foot of the rostrum in a half 
circle. Morton ?nd Nick stood just in front of them. Judge 
Drake began pronouncing the sentence. 

“ The jury having found you guilty as charged ... it is the 
judgment of this court that you be taken into custody of the 
sheriff in the jail of this county until September sixteenth . . 

Morton, looking at Nick, saw his face twitch and his eyes 
fill. 

“ when you shall be put to death. . . 

A reporter’s flash bulb exploded. 

Nick, head up and defiant, walked swiftly from the court- 
room, handcuffed to his guards. 

ROMANO TO DIE SEPTEMBER 161 H 

The days passed. And Nick in his cell said, Forget it. Don’t 
think about it. 

Sun was over the land, over the city, over skyscraper dome 
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and tenement roof. Hot on the long and wide Michigan 
Boulevard. Hot on the grimy Halsled Street sidewalks* 

And the long days passed acioss the silent cell, as ihe long 
thoughts passed across Nick’s mind. The days were blue with 
clouas ti ailing white over the roof of the jail. And the days 
were of sun and with sun on his stooped shoulders; the sun 
was warm and bright on his shoulders as he sal, stone on the 
edge of the iron bunk. The sun was on the toes of his shoes. 
The sun was a pool of brightness at his feet. 

The days turned toward summer. Ihe days turned golden 
through inc summer. And ihe leaves began lo show scarlet, 
yellow, brown at Iheir edges. And it was September. 

PREFTY BOY GEIS Sl AY 

And the leaves lurned*brown to their centres, began to curl 
in the hot sun, began to drift down from the trees, through 
the sunlight, through the cooling air. . . . And Morton went 
lo Springfield to argue the case. 

SUPREME COURT SAYS PRETI'Y BOY MUST DIE 

And the days turned golden, the days shortened impercep- 
tibly. The sun thinned. A few leaves rattled, broken and 
brittle, in the gutters. 

ROMANO TO DIE JANUARY 8THI 

And the chill wind blew up out of the north. Ihe chill wind 
grew colder and the Jays grew shorter. 

The days passed. 

The days passed. 


m m 

Grant sal bclore the fiieplace in the dark. His elbows w'erc 
on his knees. His folded knuckles were pressed against his 
forehead. 

NO REPRIEVE; ROMANO DIES FRIDAY 

Outside the window's was the lake. Outside the window's 
was the low singsong movement of the lake, cold and alone 
in the night. 
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Grant walked to his desk and switched on the light He- 
pulled writing paper out in front of him. His eyes saw a 
narrow oblong of paper sticking out from under the edge of 
a book. He picked up the blank cheque he had given Morton. 
Morton had sent it back to-day, writing across it : Can’t take 
it, I feel as badly as you do. Slowly Grant’s fingers tore the 
cheque in half, tore it again m half. He put his elbows on 
the desk and his fingers in his hair. He sat a long time. Then 
he picked up a pen. 

Dear Nick, the pen wrote, “ This is to say good-bye, U is 
also to tell you that / don’t blame you for anything. Given 
the same situations, Vd have done the same thing. , . 

Words only tongue-tie you. Grant scratched lines across 
the sheet of paper and took another. He was conscious that 
he could not write the letter he wanted to write. That he 
wouldn’t really send Nick any letterj but was talking to Nick 
and trying to place Nick and himself in their relation to the 
world. Dear Nick, he wrote. It isn’t hard to die. It is hard to 
live and know that you are to blame for the things being the 
way they are in the world, because of indifference and lack of 
doing something about them. He stopped, rubbed the butt of 
his pen against his scalp, went on writing. You have taught 
me a lot, Nick, And I won’t forget you. Til try to do some- 
thing about — ^the pen halted, stumbled on — these tfffngs in the 
world. Your friend. Grant. Under the signature he wrote: 
So long, pizon. 

Grant read it over. Then he put his fingers across the sheets 
of paper. Slowly ije tore them. He got up, went to the fire- 
place, dropped th6 papers in. With one hand against the 
mantel he watched them catch, curl into flame. 

Grant poured himself a glass of wine. He twirled the thin 
stem of the glass between his fingers, watching the red wine 
and the fire reflections swirl round in the glass. Then he 
drank. He refilled the glass and sat on the edge of the sofa, 
looking into the fireplace. 


81 

Seven little miserable, captured days. Only these left. 

Time came, in slithers of winter sunlight, ihiough the bars 
of the jail. Time is nothing. Time stands still and we move 
through it. Now there was no movement. He stood, frozen 
in time as his blood would be frozen by the lethal current; and 
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tiine« the life he had known, the people he had known, moved 
on into space, into nothing. 

Night. Sleep. 

Hallo, Butch. 

Hallo, Kid Fingers, 

Hallo, Squint 

Hallo, Juan. 

Hallo, Sunshine, 

Hallo, NeUie. 

Play “Ti-Pi-Tm.’* 

YOU’RE IN CHICAGO NOW! YIPPEE! 

Am I good-looking when I’m dead? 

YOU’RE IN CHICAGO! IS EVERYBODY HAPPY? 

You got to kill me first. 

Don’t worry, kid, we will! 

FULLER! RILEY! • KERMAN I 

The gutter gets all of you, every diop of you. 

Pa/ Don't kiik me. Pa! Ohhhh! — Please, Pa! 

I’m Nick and I’m afraid of the darkness. Tm Nick and I 
want to live. 

On the jail cot Nick lay with the bars in black shadows 
across his face as the di earns passed through htm. Along the 
jail sentry’s little aisle oi bars leading past each cell with the 
twisted heads exposed on the bunks tor him to see and count, 
the guard walked slowly, stooping over, slicking his flashlight 
on, stooping to sec better his work, counting. 

The light. Behind the lamp, behind the cell, behind the jail 
was the voice of the mob — KILL! And the guard’s shadow^, 
as he moved on, the city safe, fell acioss Nick’s face. And iu 
his sleep Nick’s dream changed. 

He was wanted for a crime he didn’t commit. 

* «r 4> 


“ Romano!” 

Nick heaid his name, the sound of stirring and the other 
prisoners standing alongside their bunks in the dark. 
“Father O’Neil is here to ^ec 30U.” 

Nick stood up woodcnly and walked on half-obeying legs 
to the end of his narrow cell. “Who did you say?” He had 
to swallow. He was deadly white. And he put his hand 
against the bars. Then he said, hoarsely, “Tell him 1 don’t 
want to see him.” Nick tossed his head in the dark, black 
hair whipping wildly off his foicheafi and back into place. 
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Nick clutched the bars with both hands now* “No! No! *I 
don’t want to see him!” he shouted. “ 1 don’t want anybody 
handing me stuff about heaven, see I *’ He yelled it with his 
face twisted in the direction of the guard whom he could 
not see. “I’ll die like I lived, seel” 

Nick stood against the bars, facing out. His laugh was 
hard, bitter. Suddenly the laugh choked off. His legs and 
arms trembled. He turned and walked away into the deeper 
blackness of his tomb, into the heart of its steel-ribbed dark- 
ness. He lay on the cot, face dowia^ He bawled like a kid. 
But quietly. So that nobody would hear. 

... the nicest eyes he had ever seen. All saints must have 
eyes like that. . . . 

Lord have mercy! Christ have mercy! Lord have mercy! 

God be with you — and with your spirit . . . . 

He would be a priest. ‘ 

He lay, face down, on the prison cot. ... In the night , . • 
all night long. 

Again he was awake in pain, torture, fear, hopelessness. 
Awake in body and mind. Awake in his blood. Tensed. 
Helpless. Pinioned. Alive as are all dead things in their last 
stragglings for the life that is lost. Every nerve screaming. 
Every emotion tearing. Every blood vessel pounding. 

He carried his torture jnto unconsciousness. The^ dream 
moved to its fortieth reel. . , . 

THE MOUSE! THE MOUSE I 

Live fast, die young, and have a good-looking corpse, 

THE DOG I 


« ♦ e 

Daylight, touching, with a gentle finger, the edge of the sky. 
Smear of grey light over the prison. 

It was DOW' the third day from the end. Nick came from 
his cell, sat in bars with sunlight streaking through, played 
cards mechanically, grinned, kidded mechanically. His smile 
was hard-boiled, sneering, when he caught any of the pri- 
soners looking at him. 

Morning. Afternoon. 

Stash came to see him. 

Stash looked through the steel and glass at him, as one 
looks down into a coffin at someone one knew. “Hallo, 
Nick.” 
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Embarrassed and frightened silence. Then; *‘The old lady 
couldn’t come — she said — the old lady couldn’t come.” 

Silence. Staring at each other. Nick trying to grin. 

** 'Fhe old man said tell you hallo.” 

Stash with his head down, Nick’s eyes travelling up, slowly, 
expecting to see the white circle of sailor's cap, remembering 
it there. Stash saying, “1 — 1 — ” very huskily, “gotta go, 
Nick.” Stash walking backwards out the steeNbarred door 
and turning, walking away as fast as he could. 

« « • 


Late afternoon. 

“Nick!” the guard called. The dead man got up to say 
good-bye to another visitor. Went and peered through the 
bars. It was Juan, Sunshine and Butch. Their faces were pale, 
their eyes fearful. “ Hallo, Nick. . . . Hallo, Nick. . . . Hallo, 
Nick.” There was nothing else to say. They looked at him; 
he looked at them. Then they avoided each other’s eyes. 
Nothing to say. Yet they were reluctant to go. 

Nick pretended nonchalance and swagger. 

“ You guys working?” (Meaning jack-rolling.) 

And, “How’s the taverns? What’s doing at the Pastime?” 

And, “How are you and the girls getting along, Juan?” 

And, “ How do 1 look, guys? I’m taking a little rest — in 
bed every night by seven.” The laugh was strained. 

And, “ Next time you see a cop, give him my love.” The 
laugh was bitter and affectionate. 

Sunshine’s long, sad look cut Nick to the quick. Swift flash 
of a smile at Sunshine and a wink. 

Juan, Sunshine, Butch reluctant to go. Then making them- 
selves strong, feeling Nick inside the glass and steel making 
himself strong. 

Nick, to Juan, “Keep it clean!” 

Nick, to Butch, a grin and a playful fist tapping the narrow 
section of glass near where Butch’s chin was. 

Nick, to Sunshine, “What you so sad about? Nobody’s 
dead!” 

Nick, to all of them, “ Live fast — yeah— live fast.” 

Nick, looking at all of them, one face to the other, eye to 
eye, slowly, looking longest at Sunshine, a twist of a real and 
affectionate smile behind the hard mask of a grin. 

Nick and all of them making themselves strong, strong to 
the breaking point. “Well, take it ea^V, guys!” 
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Nick turning. His head up. His eyes, hidden from thm., 
filled with tears as, clenching his teeth, he walked away from 
them. 


* • * 

Thursday — then Friday! 

These two days, to-day and to-morrow, were the days of his 
open visits. The days he saw his friends and family in the large 
bull pen where he could touch them^ where they could touch 
him. 

It was early morning when Aunt Rosa came. She looked 
as if she hadn't slept, as if she hadn't slept for a week. “ Hallo, 
Nick,” she said huskily. Then, after a slight pause, she moved 
toward him. Older than he remembered, and veay unhappy. 
He lowered his head and continued* looking at her with his 
innocent and contrite eyes. 

“ Hallo, Aunt Rosa.” 

He guessed she had never been happy, really, not getting 
married and having her own family. Living with Ma instead 
of having a home of her own. Always jolly and kidding , . . 
maybe that was just hiding how she really felt. 

” Sit down. Aunt Rosa,” softly, and with his face averted. 

They sat side by side on the bench against the baij. 

He glanced secretly at her. She was staring straight ahead 
and rapidly blinking her eyes. 

He brought his fingers together as if to crack them. Playing 
the horses and everything just to get a kick out of life . . . 
working hard . . . loving Ma and us kids — especially me. He 
coloured in shame. He felt closer to her, loved her more than 
Ma. Life was a joke to her, tragedy to Ma. Maybe that was 
why. She was like a pal to him. Always had been. 

Aunt Rosa slowly reached out. Put her hand on his knee. 
Tightened it. ‘*1 don’t want you to break down, Nick,” she 
said gruffly. ” You Ve a Romano and — what’s more — a 
Pelitani. They can’t hurt you, Nick. Nothing they do to you. 
And you ain’t bad. Whatever you done.” She searched for 

words, dragged them up, “ Whatever you done — God ” 

Again she paused a moment, puzzled. Then she forced a smile 
and said roughly, “Christ, Nick! 1 don’t want to talk like 
this.” Her hand fastened hard over his knee, shook it. “ Come 
on, grin at your old aunt. Ain’t nothing can keep us from 
grinning, now or ever. We’re like that, Nick — you and 


me- 
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was turned fall-face to him, smiling weakly, her eyes 
watery, unable to keep the quiver from her voice. He took 
^ her shoulders between his hands and gently shook her. Then, 
very gently, one hand moved itself from the cloth of her ooat- 
The fingers gently wiped away the tears that had gathered 
in her lashes. Then his embarrassed hand came away, lay on 
his knee. Neither spoke. 

For Nick there was relaxation and security in this minute, 
in the family tie, the remembered existence, the ups and downs 
of a house and a family living together in that house, a love 
that would not die with to-morrow*s stillness but would exist 
beyond that to-morrow, beyond many to-morrows. “You 
been working hard, Aunt Rosa?** 

“ Not too hard.** 

Me paused, then said, “ You been taking care of us a long 
time, ain’t you, Aunt Rosa?” His voice was very low and 
quivered. “ Ma — she did all right. wShe meant all right. I 
couldn’t tell her, Aunt Rosa, but ! can tell you. She taught us 
right and tried to — to make me do right. But you understand 
me — ^all of us — and you — well, you know how to manage 
better than Ma. You even managed Ma and — ^kept us to- 
gether.” Colour came to his cheekbones and he was silent. 
Then he said, laughing a little, “ How are the horses going. 
Aunt Rosa?” 

“ Oh, so-so,” 

“You win lately?” 

“ Didn’t play since — since — for a long time.” 

“How’s Julian?” 

“He’s all right.” 

“ How’s — Rosemary?” 

“She’s just fine — and that kid of hers — ^he’s a cute oncl” 
Aunt Rosa took a long time between each answer. 

“How’s Junior?” 

“ Getting awfully big, Nick — ^and bad.” 

“ Aunt Rosa — will you do me a favour?” Then embarrassed 
and staring at the toes of his shoes. Colour deepened on his 
cheeks and he leaned forward before continuing. ” Don’t 
let him get too bad — don’t let him end up like — You beat hell 
out of him, Aunt Rosa! You see that he does right?” 

Nodding her head hard and fast without answering. 

“Aunt Rosa ” 

“Yes, Nick ?” 

“I wish you had been my mother. 

“ You keep an eye on Ang too, will foul Ang Is all right, 
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'Aunt Rosa.'* He spoke almost frantically^ and suddenly' lie 
was telling her all about Ang and Abe» bluiting it out in 
compassion and trust ** You help them, Aunt Rosa.** 

** 1 will, Nick.'* She took, his hands between hers. 

** What's wrong with this lousy world, Aunt Rosa?^ And 
he turned his head away, rugging his ear against the bars. 

"There's nothing wrong with the world, Nick," she said. 
** There's nothing wrong with people, Nick. There's some* 
thing good in everybody. 1 — 1 don't know how to talk about 
it— but I know people are all right. People don't do no wrong. 
Not when they're left alone." She was holding his hand on 
the palm of one of hers, moving each finger a little to the side 
and looking at it, gently moving them all together and looking 
at them as she talked. She smiled a little. " Sometimes 1 think 
there's no good or bad In the world. It's just people looking 
for somethjng — ^trying to find something — ^somebody to love 
•--somebody or something to feel good about — Some find it, 
some don't, but there's nothing wrong with people, Nick." 

Somewhere in the jail an iron door clanged. Somewhere 
outside a wind went searching In a long winter wail. On the 
floor above feet scraped across concrete. Nick and Aunt 
Rosa sat in a long silence, side by side, their backs against 
the bars, their hands touching on the bench between them. 
And at last they must part. Aunt Rosa stood looking at him, 
an old woman, beaten here in this farewell. Foa a long 
minute she looked at her nephew. Her face worked strangely. 
Then she smiled slowly. Her old, fat hand patted his cheek, 
“ Kiss your old aunt good-bye," she said. Nick put bis arms 
around her, felt her j^touLness fold around him. The strength 
of her arms, holding him, passed into him. And she held him 
with the firm protectiveness of one holding a child from harm. 

Neither spoke. She went from the deatii basement and up 
into the day. 


• a e 

In the afternoon Grant came to see him. Grant's face was 
pale. He stood across the bull pen looking at Nick. Nick lit 
a cigarette. “ HaUo, Grant" 

"Hallo, Nick. How— are you?” 

Nick looked up smiling. He blew smoke before answering. 
•• I’m all right” 

Grant sat with his back against the bars where Aunt Rosa 
had sat Nick stood jooking down at him for a moment, then 
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I^ced himself next to him. They smoked in silence and 
ground the cigarette butts out against the concrete with their 
heels. Just outside the bull pen, his back turned to them, stood 
the guard. 

There was a silence. Nick tensed and clenched his teeth, 
letting the shiver go through him. 

Nick ” 

Nick didn’t answer and Grant didn’t finish what he was 
going to say. He pulled out his cigarette case instead and 
pushed it towards Nick. 

Thanks.” 

Nick took a cigarette lighter from his pocket and snapped it 
lit, ” Remember, you gave me this lighter? It’s guaranteed lor 
a lifetime. You know somebody whose lifetime lighter lasted 
a lifetime.” He laughed. ” Funny. 1 never thought it would 
outlast me. Maybe I’ll srfiash it to-moirow morning.” There 
was contemptuous derision in his tone. 

” Nick ” Grant said roughly. The colour bleached out 

of his face. Looking at Grant, Nick’s lips lost their smile. 
He stopped trying to be funny. 

They sat an hour or longer. And neither spoke. They 
smoked cigarette after cigarette. The floor at their feet was a 
half-circle of hecled-out butts. Once Grant turned, looked 
full at Nick, and for a long time. Nick sat with his chin on 
the front of his shirt in its open V. Part of his hair fell over 
his forehead. Looking at him. Grant thought of the first time 
he had seen him. Nick was aware of Grant’s gaze. The last 
tinge of colour left his face. 

Grant reached out and with his fingers touched Nick’s wrist, 
“ Let’s have a ciga^-ettc.” When they had lit up, Grant said, 
“ Look, pizon. I’m sorry I couldn’t do anything for you. You 
know how I feel. . , Grant spoke swiftly, his eyes fixed on 
the bars at the end of the room. ” But there’s one thing I can 
promise you — ^ITl do everything I can to help other fellows 
like you always. As long as 1 live.” 

Nick said nothing. He lowered his head and rubbed the toe 
of one shoe against the other. 

Time must have moved and life must have gone on else- 
where. They sat immobile, side by side, shoulder to shoulder, 
on the wooden bench. The only movement was the threads 
of purple smoke rising above their heads, their hands lifting 
the cigarettes to their lips. 

Grant ran his fingers through his hair, ” Well— ” He stood 

up. ** Well ” he said again. Nick stfiod up too, mechani- 
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cally, and without even hearing Grant, said, 

They shook hands blindly. Their eyes came up slowly and 
looked at each other. Nick felt tears, cold and wet, run over 
his lips and down into the corners of his mouth. Their hands 
were so tightly fastened together that his Ungers were numb. 
Their hands, fastened together, were the only words they 
could find. And Grant, releasing Nick s hand, turned, walked 
toward the bull-pen door. Toward life. 

The steel door clanged open. 

The steel door clanged shut. 

a • e 

Owen had written, / want to see you, Nicky, terribly — but 
/ can't come there — / can*t. Owen came anyway, Nick stood 
with one foot up on the bench, his Hbow on his knee, his chin 
in his hand, his eyes staring down through the bars at the 
floor just outside the bull pen. He heard the door rumble 
open and close. He twisted his head and chin around on the 
palm of his hand and saw Owen. Nick immediately put his 
foot down on the floor, lifted his head and smiltkl. “ Hi, 
Owenl” he said casually. 

“Nicky!” 

Owen walked over to him and stood close to hjpi. Nick 
moved back a little, warily. 

“Nicky, I had to see you!” 

“You always say that. Remember, that’s what you used 
to tell mo up on West Madison.” it was a real grin this time, 
partly amused, partly possessive. 

“Nicky — ^please don’t talk like that and please don’t say 
that.” Owen stopped. He looked at Nick with pleading eyes. 
“ Let’s not talk about that, Nicky. Let’s — please be decent 

to me to-day- It isn’t askmg much ” Nick, afraid now of 

the guard outside the bull pen, listened, embarrassed, fasci- 
nated, shamed. And Owen went on, “I wish it was me-- 
anybody but you, Nicky I ” Owen’s voice was very shaky. His 
lips were quivering. His eyes began to fill. 

“Listen ” Nick said softly, but hard-boiled. “Don^ 

you cry! Don’t start crying! I’ll smash you if you do.” 

“ 1 won’t, Nicky,” Owen promised in a voice like a child’s. 

“Sit down!” Nick said angrily. 

Owen slumped down on the bench. Nick sat next to him 
and put his hand uj? on Owen’s shoulder. He left it there. 
And he slumped back against the bars with his eyes closed. 
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Neither knew how long they sat like that. Both seemed 
content. Owen seemed not to want, ever, to move from under 
Nicks* hand. 

Then it was over. Owen stood up in the bull pen. Nick 
stood facing him. The long bars from the west threw shadows 
across the floor to them. “ Good-bye, Owen,*’ Nick’s dark 
eyes and his lips said. Owen lifted his hands and put them 
on Nick’s shoulders. Owen’s eyes looked into Nick’s. They 
were eyes seized with panic and fear. Nick looked back, 
wonder and pity in his eyes. He didn't try to smile. He didn’t 
try to say anything. He was now the child. And he stood, 
awed and lonely, before what he saw in the other man. 

Nick stood where Owen had left him long after the barred 
door had banged on another of the threads of his life. He 
stood blindly. He stood staring at nothing. He thought, in 
that moment, of all tht loves and losses, the twisted and 
natural longings and frustrations of the world. Then, slowly, 
everything settled in him. One question asked itself ; Why do 
1 like Owen? One answer presented itself: Because he was 
always decent to me no matter what 1 did. And liking, love, 
being pity, sympathy, half-understanding; liking being the re- 
cognition of faults along with the good; liking, love, being 
the circle that lies all things together, Nick went and sat on 
the bench with his hands at either side of his face. The long 
shadows of the bars crept out across the concrete like flattened 
snakes, crept up his trouser legs. Crept up even as his heart 
sank down reaching for them. 

♦ ♦ *1 ♦ 

He must have slept. He awoke with a start. 

He wanted — ^awfully — to see himsel^’. Look at himself. He 
wanted that more than he had ever wanted anything in his 
life. He sat on the edge of the cot, looking around the dark 
cell wild-eyed, for something with which to see himself. 
Some reflecting surface. Numbly he arose and walked around 
the five-hy-eight cell. Then faster and more frantically. He 
stooped down, looking at the porcelain of the water fountain. 
Nothing reflected back. He rolled back the mattress and 
stared at the iron bar of the bunk. No reflection! He looked 
at the toe of his shoe. No reflection! 

I’m Nick Romano, I’m Nick Romano, a little voice inside 
of him whimpered, went on whimpering like a kicked dog. 

Again a coldness, as of ice. He got up off the cot, slowly. 
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Undressed completely. Stood in the circle of his clothesT 
Stepped out of them. Stood, naked, in the middle of the celt; 

He touched his broad square face, his wide cheekbones. 
He felt his hair, curling across his forehead. He felt his flesh 
with his hands. His movements were slow and secret. Were 
lazy and half-asleep as if with a drug, the drug of fear. He 
drank in the dark prison air. He stepped forward on to new 
and cold concrete. Felt the cold of the cell floor against the 
soles of his feet. The shiver of life, running up his spine and 
into the roots of his hair, felt good to him. Told him some- 
thing about living and being, feeling; and knowing. And the 
cold concrete at his feet took life from his body, took warmth 
in a little circle. 

He was young. He was healthy. 

His palms pressed firmly against his chest, moved slowly 
down, in their pressing, to his stomach. Felt the smoothness 
of his flesh, discovered the slight curve of his stomach. The 
tips of his fingers moved past his navel, slightly tickling. 
Touched the first hairs. He ran his fingers across the small of 
his back. Felt the firmness of the flexed muscles of his but- 
tocks. Clamped his fingers into the muscles above his knees. 
He touched his sex organ. Stooped down and fell the firmness 
of his calves. Raised up. Again felt his chest, his arms, his 
face. 

Would it burn? 

How would he look? 
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-PRETTY BOY” ROMANO DIES TO-NIGHTl 

Over the roof of the court building the initial rays of the 
weak winter sun began to filter. As a cloud drew back, the 
sun began yellowing the stone garments of the robed guar- 
dians at the top of the building, fell in liquid colour across the 
robe, the sword, the stone jaw of — ^Law. 

To-day I 

The sun fell warm across the side of Nick’s face. His hand 
came up slowly and touched his cheek where the sun lay. He 
stood up beside the iron coi with bars all around him. He 
thought of wanting to run away from reform school. Of 
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wanting to get away from there, over the mounLaiiis, any- 
where* . . . 

The jail began slowly to awaken. Twist of a body on a bed. 
Low murmurings. Sound of footsteps, caged in fivc-by-eight 
bars, moving a little closer together. Then suddenly— abso- 
lutely no sound whatsoever. As if the whole jail iield its 
breath. 

The day a man dies a feeling goes through the jail. This 
feeling struck now, like a fist. And almost immediat^dy there 
was a clash of steel doors sliding open. Behind each door a 
man waited. From each cell, now, stepped a man. Into Nick’s 
bull pen they stepped stiff-legged and cramped. Ke;.ds were 
twisted away from each other in shame, fear, horror. In 
human compassion. But something more behind all these 
things. Something that kept their heads bowed and their teeth 
clenched. And if accide#lally their glances met, they saw eyes 
ffared with hatred. Eyes that reflected the shared feeling of 
the man to go. Ihen the men moved away fiom each other 
and close to the bars, as if to leave plenty of room for Nick; 
as if they feared, as nothing else, that moment when he would 
step among them. 

Nick put his hands down at his sides and squared his shoul- 
ders as best he could. 

To-day I 

To the prisoners he showed a hard-boiled smile. He tried a 
joke. A haid-boiled joke. “ Weil— Fni gelling out ol jail to- 
day!” he said into their silence. 

One paled. Another rolled his eyes away from the sound 
of Nick’s voice. Johnson, who was lo go a moniii after Nick, 
pulled his shoulders in as if from a cold rain. And the pri- 
soners turned their backs; heads turned away from Nick. 
They stared at the bars, or at the fioo’' outside. Nick walked 
ovei and sat next lo Johnson and hi a cigarette. Johnson 
lifted his hand as if to put it on Nick's knee, seemed to think 
better of it, and laid it back on his own knee. 

And now the sunlight had risen to a higher level on the 
bars. The frost had loosened its gi ip. And lime threaded out. 

m m m 

An hour before noon the guard, lowering his eyes, ydled, 

Nick — you got a visitor.” Nick walked stiff-legged between 
guards to the basement bull pen. Inside the bais Ang waited 
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for him. She looked very small and very frail. Her iiK;e was 
twisted and her eyes looked up through the bars anxiously 
into his. 

They locked him in with her. She swayed a little and put 
her hands out toward him. She leaned against him. Put her, 
arms around him tightly, tightly. He heard her voice muffled 
against his chest. 1 wanted to come alone, Nick. 1 didn*i 
want to be with Ma and Julian.** 

He held her away from him gently, his hands on her shonl'* 
ders. "Let me look at you. Sis." His voice was soft and 
tense. 

“I’m not going to cry, Nick. I know you wouldn’t want 
me to cry.” 

She might as well have cried. Her voice cut him like a knife. 
“Why didn’t you bring Abe to see me?" he asked in the 
same horribly soft voice. 

“ No," she said, " no, I wanted to see you alone.” 

He slipped his hands off her shoulders, down her arms to 
her hands, and took them, held them. “ You tell him,” Nick 
said, “ that he better be good to you. That 1 said if he don’t 

rU knock his block " and realising how impossible that 

would be be grinned. 

Ang wrenched her hands free. She folded in against him 
and, with her face down against bis shirl, held on to him as if 
she would never let go. 

High noon was in the sky. 

Nick sat again in the bull pen with the other men. 

The sun was pale over the prison now and ready to drop 
down the other side, bringing momentary life to the western 
bars. 


The warden got into his coat. The phone had rung all day 
long, with people on the other end of the line begging to see 
Nick die. The warden told his secretary that he was going to 
disappear until it was time to receive the reporters in his 
office. 

In the bull pen he asked Nick, “What do you want for 
supper?" The condemned man was to have the traditional 
privilege of ordering anything he wanted for his last meal. 

All the colour left Nick’s face. But when he spoke he was 
surprised at the calmness of his voice, “ Bring me a big steak 
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for two guys, warden, and peas and mashed ^ta-* 
< ioes. . • He went on ordering more than he oould possibly 
>: eat, so tliat when he had gone down to the death chamber, 
the other prisoners could have what was left . And coffee 
and mSk and a couple of pieces of pie and some ice cream. 
Cake, too, if you got it No — ^make that fried chicken instead 
of steak.” That was all he wanted and he grinned; but his face 
was ashy-white, even his neck to where it disappeared into his 
shirt collar. 


e « * 

And now the sun had slipped down beyond the factories, 
had begun to lower on the residential homes. Long rivers of 
thin winter sun still lay across wide fields, dimmed by clumps 
of trees where, west, th#city ends in prairie. Over the city 
factory whistles began to blast in long wails against an ashy- 
grey sky. 

Foreman of the jury Joseph Burke heard the whistles and 
locked the door of his bakery. He bad lived through a day 
of keen anticipatioa. On the way home he bought all the 
evening newspapers. At home he aie supper, pulled off his 
shoes, sat in an easy-chair and spread the newspapers over 
his knees. 


* « « 

In the jail bull pen the guard averted his eyes and said in 
an unnaturally sott voice, “ Nick, your mother is here to see 
you.” 

Every man In the bull pen stiffened. Through every man 
went a shiver. Nick stood up slowly. He hud to force himself 
to walk to the barred door. Every step of the way he had to 
force himself. 

They locked him in the basement bull pen. Then they 
brought Ma and Julian down. For a long tim * he couldn’t 
look up Into their faces. Then finally he dragged his eyes from 
the floor. ” Hallo, Ma,” Nick took a halting, half-awkward 
step toward her, 

“Nick! Nickl My boy I” 

Nick put his hand on her shoulder and stooped down to 
kiss her. He saw her aged eyes filled with tears, and the tears 
falling, hot, fast, on her wrinkled cheejts. ** Oh, my boy, my 
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boy I** Her arms were around him, arms skinny from worlcC 
and worry. He gently patted her shoulder and tried to pull up. 
straight. She clung to him. 

This was helll This was worse than frying! 

He pulled away roughly. “ Cut it out, Ma I And he was 
sorry he said it, hard-boiled and don't-give-a-damn. He 
lowered his eyes. “Let’s sit down. Hallo, Julian.” 

“ Nick,” Julian said, saying his name instead of hallo. 

The three of them sat on the bench, Nick between his 
mother and his brother. Ma shook all over and tried to pull 
Nick’s head down on her flat bretist. Her arm was clutched 
around his shoulders. Nick held himself stiff and stared down 
at the floor. 

Julian wanted to tell him that Rosemary wasn’t able to 
come but that she was thinking of him. But he couldn’t. He 
couldn’t even swallow. Ma grabbedtNick’s hands and started 
kissing the backs of them. He pulled away roughly. And the, 
minutes slipped through the bars and away forever. 

Ma whimpered like a child. Nick, listening, knew then that 
he was guilty and of what he was guilty. He knew that he 
had broken this woman, his mother, killed her as surely as if 
he had stood over her in the alley and had pumped the lead 
into her body. He knew that she would go on living, but that 
he had killed her. He knew that for months this old woman 
next to him on the bench had suffered; that for memths after 
to-night she would continue to suffer. He, in that second, 
remembered the words of Morion as if they stood before him 
in foot-tall letters: Society takes its revenge on the mothers 
and families of the men it kills. The man dies. They live on. 

Nick lowered his head. He lived again the years of his 
mother’s love of him, her care and protection of him, her 
suffering because of him, the arguments with Pa because of 
him. And his mother had always taken his part. His mother 
whimpering like a small child. His brother tense, and silent, 
and sad. Nick was more ashamed, more miserable than he 
had ever been before. 

No words to ask forgiveness. Not even able to say I’m 
sorry. 

Ma clutched him, whispering, whimpering, frantically lean- 
ing against him, pulling hin. close to her, protectively. “ Nick, 
go to confession, please son, confess to the priest. Do this 
for your Ma.” She said It over and over, her voice stabbing 
at him like red hot needles. 

“ All right, Ma,” b.9 said. 
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^01i» grazie, thank Godr Ma said, drawing in the jail air 

deeply. 

At last, when it seemed that his mother had no more tears, 
the told Julian that she wanted to see Nick alone. Julian 
atood up obediently. His lips began to tremble. And Nick 
stood up. ITiey looked at each other. Julian put out his hand. 
Nick grasped it. “ Good-bye,’* he said. I or almost the first 
time in his life, he felt neither envy nor contempt for his 
brother. 

And Nick and his mother sat alone in the wide, barred bull 
pen. She with her arms aiound him and sobbing over and 
over, “jMy boy I My boy I** 

e e « 

\V^en Nick got back to^he upstairs bull pen his supper was 
waiting for him. The chicken was fiicd lo a golden cusp. 
The potatoes were mashed ci camy and white. 1 he green peas 
were richly buttered. There was a whole pie. A cake, 

Nick looked down at the tray of food. 

My last meal I 

He felt he couldn’t choke a scrap down. He remembered 
that condemned men never had appetites. Looking at the food 
he thought the eyes of all tlie men were on him. Show them 
you're Nick Romano! Show them you can take ill He forced 
the food down. Mouthful by mouihlul. It caught in his 
throat and he swallowed it down, took another mouthful. Felt 
dizzy and sick, but went on, calmly lifting the foik to his 
mouth. And he swallowed to force the food down. Then 
when he had eaten what he would ordinarily have eaten ho 
walked to the front of the bull pen and sat down. He ran his 
fingers through his hair. ” Johnson take sv)me chicken if you 
want.” He combed his hair. ” You guvs will have to cut the 
pie mighty thin to all get a piece.” 

The prisoners sat with their heads down. 

"Go ahead eat!” Nick said, almost in a pleading voice. 

They got up automatically and with their heads down 
walked slowly to the tray of food. 

When they were grouped around it, Nick walked back to 
the toilet and was sick. 

The minutes limped past. The shadows of night deepened 
on the faces of the stoop-shouldered men. Lay deep under 
Nick’s eyes, in daik triangles under his ch.^ekbones. In the 
night somewhere near the jail the leaded tongue of a church 
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ct«eple began dismally to count the hour — oneeee^twaood^ 
threeee — fourrrr — fiveeee — sixxxx — The bell of the church 
steeple trembled through the bull pen, hoarse and sad, dimly 
sounding across the ears of the men. Trembled away into 
night, into silence. 

The last sound of the steeple gong died and the men sat on 
without moving. The corpse looked from man to mad^ at 
the men who were holding their silent wake for him. Tte 
minutes dragged past. Nick tensed with the sense their 
waiting; and they tensed — waiting — ^knowing — 

And the next sound they heajtd in that awful sil^ce was 
the dreadful sound they awaited, the sound of steel falling on- 
steel, of bolts releasing their escape-proof clasp. The corpse 
and the half-dead men stirred. Through every man there 
went a shudder. The guard said in a sigh from the yawning 
gap in the bars, " All right, Nick.’* Me didn’t look at Nic^. 

All the men stood up as if each was named Nick. All but 
Johnson — he sat as if he now carried the burden that Nick 
was to lay down to-night. 

Nick got up from the bench. He paused. He looked 
around, half-smiling. Nick moved from man to man, shaking 
hands and saying his farewells. Their laces were yellow. Their 
eyes were downcast 

“Good-bye, Kid “ 

“So long “ 

“So long, Nick ^ 

“’Bye, Kid “ 

Johnson dragged his eyes up into Nick’s. “ Well “ Nick 

said. They shook b^nds. 

“Yeah ** Johnson said. 

Nick turned, first his face, then his body away from Johnson 
and the men. His eyes winced at the gap, like a coffin, that 
stood in the wall of bars. The men stepped back in embar- 
rassment and made a little clearing for him. A little path 
through which he must pass from life. Even from this. Nick 
Stepped slowly toward the door where the guard waited with 
his head down. 


83 


The death cell is eighteen steps from the chair. The death 
cell is a squared cage of bars furnished with a toilet, a wash- 
stand, a cot and three stools. It is here that the man who is 
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to die spends the last five hours of his life. But not alone. 
Hiere are two guards m the cell with him. Just outside the 
cell is another guard with the key, who watches every move 
the condemned man makes. He is not left alone in these, the 
fast utterly miserable hours of his hfe, to pray, to cry, to 
draw into himself or to strengthen himself tor what waits 
when the bars are lifted fiom around the cage. He sits on a 
stool in the death ceilL The blue-clad guards sit on stools 
facing him. And beyond the bars the man to die can see a 
black door with a black handle that leads to the electnc chair. 

Nick sat now, only eighteen steps from death, staring over 
file shoulders oi the two men who faced hmi, staring blankly 
at the wall. 


e e » 

While Nick was being moved to the death cell and the other 
men in the jail weie being locked in their separate tombs for 
the night, Juror Anthony lonUna tuineJ ofl the light in his 
little pnntshop on North Damen Avenue. He went through 
the dark towaid the front door, glancing around the shop in 
the darkness, seeing the presses loom up, the many cases of 
type, and Fontana felt a warm beat of piide in himself, m his 
place of business, his comfortable security, his success as a 
foieigner who ha ^ come to America and made good. 

He locked the loor and moved under street lamps along 
the sidewalk towa d where his wami room waited. He felt the 
cold of the night steal in through his heavy overcoat. He 
walked along briskly and proudly, swinging his htUe fat legs 
and his fat arms At the corner, stepping down off the curb 
he read, as he always did, the evening iieadime And to-mght 
it said: 

PRETTY BOY ROMANO AWAITS DEATH I 

He saw it and his e>es buried by too much good and rich 
Italian food m a swaithy and gieasy face, snapped. All the 
time they think we Italians are all like — that (fagol 

e • • 

And now, after a good supper and a cigar, the warden 
came down to ask Nick if there anything he could do 
for him. 
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** Smoke, Nick?'* the warden asked in a friendly tone, hand-; 
ing him a cigarette. 

Nick smiled. He took the warden’s cigarette. He let the 
warden hold the match for him. Tilting his head back he 
blew smoke. 

“ 1 just dropped in on you, Nick,” the warden said, “ to ask 
you if there is anything 1 could do for you — any favour.** 

Nick dropped the newly lit cigarette and stepped on it He 
stepped back a little and looked, panic-stiicken, into the 
warden’s eyes. Then his face set itself in its mask once again 
and cooled to hostility. ” Yeah — yeah, I got a favour to ask 
you. 1 got nice hair, see, and 1 don't want it spoiled. 1 don’t 
want my head shaved.” 

The warden looked back with cool and unblinking eyes. 
” All right, Nick,” he said, ” we’ll just take a little off the top.” 
He stepped closer to Nick. “You ki.ow, Nick, I think you 
ought to see the priest.” He lifted his hand as if to put it on 
Nick’s shoulder. Nick stepped back away from him. 

* • * 

In another part of the basement the sponges for the elec- 
trodes for Nick’s scalp and ankle Jay in acid where they had 
been soaking since suppertime and where they must soak 
for six hours to perform perfectly their function in Jpringing 
the electricity into Nick’s body. 

« • • 

Mrs. Marie Jacoby, juror, had done the dishes and gone 
to the show by seven-thirty. The picture was very sentimental 
and she cried softly with her handkerchief up to her face. 
Cried heartbrokenly over the misfortunes and unhappinesses 
of celluloid people. 


* • • 

At the same time Nick sat on the edge of the cot In the 
death cell. He sat waiting — waiting — 

His eyes stared out-of-focus at the corner of the floor near 
his feet. Where they stared they saw the ragged winter web 
of a spider. Ashy-grey and soot-black. And in the web a 
wrinkled, leg-agitating spider with fiercely black eyes. And in 
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web a weak fly* And the spider sewing him in place with 
webs like bars. Nick saw it in a blur as his thoughts 
raced along toward the electric chair and the moment when 
be would die there. 

Yeah, they’re burning me in the name of Society, 

So whatl 

And now the spider had wound his web around the fly like 
a prison. Completely around him. The feeble stirrings of the 
wings grew less and less with the black strands tight across 
him. 

To-day they’re going to have their revenge. Fuller and all 
of them all the way down the line. 

ni walk to that chair like a man. 

His eyes stared fascinated at the spider weaving, weaving 
closer. The feeble attempts of the weak winter fly to release 
itself. The glisten of light on the taut silk strings. The fly — 
feebly. And the spider — winding, winding. 

Vm hard-boiled* 

Vm tough. 

No, you ain!t. 

The hell / ain*t, 

Nick leaned forward and with his forelinger lifted the fly 
out of the web. 

e e • 

Hey, Romano,” one of the guards said, unable to sit any 
longer, watching every twitch of an eyelid, every shudoer of 
a muscle, “you want to play some cards?” 

Nol No! My God, no! 

“Sure I” Nick said, grinning and walking over. 

They shuffled the cards. 

To-night Vm going to burn! 

Christ 1 This fellow sure can take It. 

They dealt the cards out. 

“I can’t play for money. I’m broke — ^unless you’ll trust 
me to pay you to-morrow,” Nick wisecracked. 

And inside, Vm going to burn! Me, Nick Romano! 

1 thought sure he’d crack. Playing cards cool as you please. 
You got to take your hat off to a fellow like him. 

Me! Me, Nick Romano! 

He’s got as much nerve as the papers said. Smiling. Ima- 
gine that — smiling I 
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The first witnesses had begun to arrive and, showing theii*' 
admission tickets, were passca through the poli^ lines tomsd 
the building. The crowd on the sidewalk watched eaviousl^: 

m m m 

Old Mrs. Green, juror, prayed for Nick that evening. That 
night she sat in her comfoi table armchair at the window, 
kniiting. Ihe light from the floor lamp was soft on her grey 
hair, her mother-and-giandmother wiinkled face, her gentle 
eyes. Once in a while she rocked back and forth. The slim 
gold chain with the crucifix at its end bounced gently on her 
bosom. Occasionally her lips moved in prayer for Nick. And 
once her fingers ran idly along the little gold chain, down to 
the cross, up, down to the cross again. At nine o'clock she 
went to bed. She slept. w 

e e e 

At ten o'clock Nick sat on the edge of the cot twisting his 
fingers, la the cornet across the cell Emma was sitting on a 
chair. Eveiy time he looked up he saw her there. And she 
would smile. Her ha/el no^colour eyes would look deeply 
Into his. She would say, I love you, Nicky! I don*t caret 
Nicky! rU be waiting for you where you left me. I fpve you, 
Nicky, I love you! Now go to work. 

He tried not to look up. But he couldn’t help it She was 
looking into his eyes and said very slowly, very softly. Yes, 
the liiacs are bloo/ning. , • • 

e • e 

In the death cell Nick sTowly came to accept the inevitable. 
His body seemed to prepare itself. His blood seemed to 
course more slowly through his veins, to clot, to run thin and 
ansemic. 

Outside the bars the guard smoked a cigarette and took a 
swig from the bottle of whisky. Inside the bars the two blue- 
clad guards turned their eyes away from Nick, 

• • e 

In Denver someone stepped abruptly from the dark and 
boarded-up exit of an « alley garage. “Arc you Tommy?” a 
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wskedf bdonipng to a face he couldn’t $ee. The man 
eh^plped closer to him. And another man stepped out of the 
doorway too, and to the side of Tommy. At the same time 
the first man's fist, wrapped in darkness and coming with the 
sting of the cold, stiuck him. Tommy fought back. The 
attempt was futile against the two bruisers. When he lay 
unconscious at their feet they kicked him a couple of times. 
Then they shrugged their shoulders and walked away. All 
about him on the ground were scattered the sinkers’ leaflets he 
had been distributing. 


• e • 

Nick sat cracking his knuckles. 

It ain’t long now. It can’t be long now. 

Don’t break! Don’t let them break you! 

The warden entered the death cell. The barber came with 
hhn. The guards stood, ready to give a hand. 

They combed his hair straight down over his forehead. The 
barber moved closer with his shears and razor. Nick sat 
clenching his teeth, clenching to silence the quivering ot his 
jaws. Sweat ran down his armpits, began to drip m damp 
beads across his back, and over his face, Began to rise m the 
curled hairs on his calves. 

Looking down at his legs, Nick saw them trembling until 
his knees were almost knociung together. He put his sweaty 
hands down between his knees and held his legs still. He 
grinned sheepishly. Then he lowered his eyes from the war- 
den’s and grinned again, knowing that the warden was watch- 
ing him. Grinned— in shame, fear, impotence. 

Ihe barber lifted his clippers. He was wet with sweat and 
his hands shook. The shears took the long hair. The clippers 
made the bald spot. The razor scraped it clean. Only a bit 
of hair was removed from the back of his head. Only a small 
bald spot for the electrode’s paralysing touch. So bttle hair 
was taken away that it couldn’t be noticed. 

The warden stepped back and looked down straight at 
Nick. “ Do you want to see the priest?’* 

“ Nothing doing, warden,” Nick said. 

The warden left 

The guards sat down on their stools again. 

Outside the death cell the guard took another drink from 
his bottle of whisky. 
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Shivers ran up dnd down Nick's bdck, dlmosl visibly sha^* 

iDg him« 

• ♦ s 

Only a few steps away, they stood in the small buck theatre, 
rht bcvcnly loui shadows ot tiic seventy lour witnesses leil 
dcioss the floor blacker than the blick concrete Electric 
bulbs shed dim >ellow light over the audience’s part ot the 
execution chamber — but behind the plate glass the little stage 
blazed with light Ihc glass wi so Ircshly and brightly pol- 
ished that It seemed invisible On the stage the elect! ic chair. 

The evening’s guests hied in, lacing the chan, staring and 
immobile now, with their eyes fastened to it Each seemed to 
suck in Ills bieath Ihej stood theie a moment as if lifeless. 
And an intoxicated man said in short, shirp tones, “Jesus 
Christ’ * 

Light from the thiee spotlights overhead poured down upon 
the cluir, showing eiih cruel attachment ind knob I he bl ick 
leilher shone llie chiome Ihiew highlights as if just off a 
buflei s wheel The ehan gleamed, dominating the whole 
scene in tint dim, low-ceilmged basement where shadows 
lurked in the fir coiners Ihe hard light beit down 

On one side of the small stige and dso behind the glass 
wtie five other chairs for the jury of doclois who would 
examine the body and pionouiiee Niek dead At^lhc back 
ol tlic stage on the side was the little bhek dooi thiough 
which Nick would come 

In front of the stage under the low ceiling were rows of 
benches The speeUiors shuliled in between the rows and sat 
on the benches In the list low su the old priest 

And now the door to the execution ch imber was closed 
and thev weic locked m 

The spcclatois sat in silence, looking at the chair, 

• 

At five minutes to twelve the warden walked along the 
basement corridor toward Nick 

Steps along the hall acioss the black concrete floor. 
Nick looked up and through the bars Where he looked he 
saw only dirkness, and in the darkness the sound of steps 
coming closer Then the warden stood in the bl ick gap, 
came slowly toward the death cell Charlie rose from his 
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^)00L ^ His struck together, struck so loudly against 
Miek*s ears that he could feel a scream rise in his throat and 
choke there. 

The door was opened. The guards inside stood up, carefully 
watching Nick. 

“ This is the last chance,” the warden said. " If you have 
anything to say, now is the time to say it.” 

Nick sat crouched on the stool looking up at the warden. 
His lips were stuck together and his tongue swollen to the 
roof of his mouth. He grinned; weakly, but grinned. And 
shook his head no. 

The warden stepped back. One of the guards stooped down, 
knelt With scissors he cut Nick’s trousers off above the knees 
and unlaced his oxfords. He arose with the shorn pieces in 
his hands. His eyes looked neither at Nick nor at the warden. 
He dropped the pieces on the edge of the cot. “Take off 
your shirt, Nick,” the warden said. Nick paled. He stood up 
and meekly stripped oft* his shirt. Stood in his undershirt 
and the trousers cut off above the knees so that the electrodes 
could clasp the ankles snugly. 

The warden turned away. The barred door opened. The 
warden left and the door was locked behind him. Nick 
slumped back on the cot, perspiring profusely. The guards, on 
their stools, turned their backs to him in pity. The shorn 
pieces of trousers slipped off the cot and lay at Nick’s feet 
where the laces of his opened oxfords trailed across the con- 
crete. 


» • « 

The whistling notes went up and out. The slim young man, 
his light brown hair curly under a cap that was twisted around 
on his head so that the bill was at the back, walked along 
the down-at-hcels street near the tail end of the West Coast 
town. He grinned a little and looked in through a restaurant 
window, then in past a grocery store glass. A small pile of 
newspapers was stacked at one end of the plate glass. The 
young man glanced down at the headlines, casually, without 
any real interest. Then in a single column he saw a headline— 

PREITY BOY ROMANO DIES 
IN CHICAGO TO-NIGHT 

Rocky stood a full minute in front of ^he windowpane star- 
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lug at hi& feet. Then he moved away down the street* iKtol!; 
whistling. Along the railroad tracks his hand mechankisdly 
pulled a withered weed-stalk and stripped the deed leaves 
from it. He sat down near the tracks. In his hand the weed'* 
stalk moved aimlessly back and forth across the hard, bare 
ground. 


* « « 

Lost in the maze of neon, Lottie's Place with the door 
locked, with Lottie sitting in the back room, a bottle of whisky 
and a glass near her fat-puffed hand. Lottie’s eyes were star- 
ing vacantly. She was seeing Nick standing just inside the 
door dripping with rain, seeing him opening the knife with 
his teeth and cutting clean blood into the bullet wound, seeing 
him in court, seeing the hundred dollars he had left m the 
envelope on top of her dresser. 

see 

Nick sat on the edge of the cot with the half -smoked cigar- 
ette held loosely between his fingers. He put it to his lijM 
and sucked in greedily. The harsh smoke cut down into his 
lungs. He stared, with out-of-focus eyes, at the floor. The 
purple smoke of the cigaiette rose up past his vdtant eyes 
and curled in the tumble of hair on his forehead. 

The sound of feet on the concietc — 

Nick’s eyes bhnked rapid-fire. 

Feet moving toward him in a muted scraping— 

Nick dropped the cigarette on the floor and stepped on ft. 
His eyes w^ent on staring, out-of-focus, at the floor, dimly 
lecording his shnc-laccs trailing on the concrete. 

Feet moving close — ^halting just outside the barred death 
cell— 

They stood looking in at him, the men who were to take 
him to death. Charlie, the guard, stood up with the key in his 
hand. And the two guards locked in with him stood up. His 
mind went cold. His body went numb. He could feel his hair 
stiffen. A slight moisture came out on his forehead. His 
armpits began to dampen. Slowly, veiy slowly, his eyes circled 
from left to right. Saw the legs in blue trousers. Saw the 
low verticals of the bars that surrounded him. A prickling of 
fear itched all over th|^ surface of his skin, up into the roots 
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of idi hair aod down his fingers to their tips. His skin fiushed 
hot Hum ice cold. He was Nick and he was going to diet 
It was like being drunk, real drunk. He was almost sure he 
was going to faint; his head whirled dizzily and he could feel 
the upper portion of his body swaying. He had to stand up 
... go with them. Slowly his head and his eyes came up to 
meet their eyes. 

The sound of steel crashing on steel The door opening. 
And the death squad looking in at him. 

He stood erect in the cramped death cell. His eyes looked 
beyond the gap in the bars at Charlie. He smiled with a lazy, 
deathlike indifference. The corners of his lips were touch^ 
with cynicism. Okay, fellows!** he said. He said it cockily, 
and heard his voice thrown back at him through a vacuum. 

Turning his head slowly to the guard standing next to him 
in the cell, he said, ** Lend me your comb.** Without answer- 
ing the guard banded Nick a comb. Nick pulled it through 
his curly hair. He felt it scrape, with a little excited thrill of 
life, a^inst his scalp. He combed his hair slowly and neatly, 
following up the comb with the palm of his other hand until 
every hair was perfectly in place and brilliant with highlights 
above the handsome, tortured face. Then he touched his 
fingers gently to where the hair covered the bald spot where 
death would strike him. He banded the comb back to the 
guard. His fingers shook; he was ashamed of their shaking. 
He didn*t look at the guard. His eyes slanted across the death 
cell to the floor. Suddenly, where he looked he saw the dog. 

The puppy lay in the gutter belching blood, , . . Trying to 
whine. Or trying to breathe. Or, perhaps, only trying to 
die. . . . 

It was yesterday and Nick was a boy on Maxwell Street 
looking down at puppy. Nick looked up from the death- 
cell floor, feeling the shiver, then the calmness. *"Okay, 
fellows, let’s go.’* 

His feet answered. His legs groped forward uncertainly, 
carrying him from grave to grave. He stepped forward like a 
sleepwalker, stepped forward into certainty and thus into an 
uncertainty that knew no time — past midnight — ^and knew all 
time— parr midnight. 

When he got to the cell door he was soaked with perspira- 
tion. Little beads of sweat had gathered on the exposed hairs 
of his legs and began trickling down his calves. 

He was all caught up. Eighteen steps from this spot they 
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would strap him into the electric chair. Death would be swift 
and cheap in the little brick and plaster execution chamber 
The four hands would move upward to the buttons. Toudh 
them. Press them. And one hand with the electricity in it, 

e « a 

Peoria near 12th Street ... the Romano house. . . t 

Inside the Romano house. . . . 

Ma Romano lay on a bed. Under her the bed shook with 
her sobs. Julian and Ang sat in chsirs near her. 

Rosemary was shut in her bedroom with the baby. The 
baby was asleep. Rosemary sat in the dark room with bet 
chair drawn up to the window. Her forehead was pressed 
against the cold pane. 

Aunt Rosa was locked up in the bathroom. She sat on the 
seat cover of the toilet with her elbows on her fat knees, her 
large hands in half-clasped fists holding the sides of her face. 
Unchecked tears ran down her cheeks and fell hot on the 
floor, 

Ma Romano lay prostrate on the bed, her eyes clenched 
tight, her hands at each side of her forehead and her fingers 
knotted into her long, grey-streaked hair. She was convul- 
sively sobbing, “Oh, Nick, my poor, poor Nick I Oh, God.“ 

Julian and Ang sat chained to their chairs, each Tjroken 
syllable from their mother shaking them, breaking them. 

“Oh, my God. Oh, why did you do this to him?” Ma 
sobbed. 

When Aunt Rosa came out of the toilet she had herself in 
hand. She heated water to boiling, put two shots of whisky 
in a water glass, added a little sugar and, stirring it, carried it 
to the bedroom. 

Ma was still twisting on the bed while she mumbled inarti- 
culately, over and over, “ God . . , Nick. . . Sobs burst 
from her between the strangling phrases. And now she wrung 
her hands together while her eyes roved wildly across the 
cracked ceiling. 

Aunt Rosa walked squarely to the bed with the glass of 
whisky toddy. “Drink this, Lena,” she said crisply, almost 
sternly. 

Ma shook her head no. 

Aunt Rosa motioned to Ang. Ang sat behind the pillow at 
the head of the bed, partially supporting Ma. Aunt Rosa put 
the butt of her hand dgainst Ma*s chin and pressed down 
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fincdy. She wedged the rim of the glass between Ma's half- 
Ciehd]^ teeth and forced her to drink. 

Ma lay back again on the bed, sobbing. 

In the night a factory whistle blew long and shrill — mid- 
night. 

Ma screamed. 

The factory whistle roared through the still, waiting rooms. 
Julian and Ang ran to the bed. Ma pushed them away, 
screaming, “ Ihey've killed him! Ihey've murdeied him!” 

Ma Romano’s scream rose above the drill ot the factory 
whistle, up, higher and higher. 

All along Halsled Street the lights blinked wearily. 

« « « 

Nick stiffened. The kst mile! It was the longest walk he 
had ever taken in his life. In the corridor outside, the death 
squad waited for him. He stood at the cell door, his shoul- 
ders almost filling its width. Ihe last mile. Nick’s smile 
quivered, flickered, came more steady. Stayed. In the death 
cell the guards stood behind him, letting him pass through 
first. Moving sliflly, Nick stepped out into ihe coiridor. Again 
a nerve twitched in his eyelid. The corridor . . . bars . . . 
guards . • . one on each side of him in the corridor, bars 
down its length, he between the bars and between the 
guards. The smile went. He lowered his head. His eyes 
looked down at the pants, cut off at the knees. Yeah, this is 
the suit 1 looked good in. . . . 

Slowly he lifted his face. He took the first of the eighteen 
steps forward as in a dream. 

Nick took the second and third steps forward. The corridor 
, . . bars, falling in shadow across his white face. 

The nerves went on twitching in his e>clid and his nostril 
and he put one foot in front of the other, walking toward 
death. His figure threw a moving shadow against the w'all. 

. . . Shadows and bars. Walking figures. The shadows of 
figures walking toward a little black dooi with a black handle. 
Nick walked, slowly and steadily, walking with his head down. 
And inside Nick . . . Tommy didn’t bawl on the first lick. It 
was the second one . . . 

Nick lifted his head then. He walked with his head up. His 
face set. Teeth clenched. Clenched with resolution. The 
resolution of taking this. 

Vm Nick Romano! 
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Vm Nick Romano t 

Nick took the sixth and seventh steps forward. With each 
step death came a little closer. But now he had himself under 
centred. 

He was Nick Romano 1 They couldn’t break him! 

He ground his teeth together and the muscles stood out in 
his jaws. Maybe they could kill him but they couldn’t break 
him I He threw back his shoulders, widely, and looked 
straight ahead, a grim tightness of defiance across his lips. 
With him moved the guards and his shadow. He walked with 
a little of Rocky’s loose, easy grat-?. With some of Tony’s 
hardness. With something of Vito’s l-dorCugive^a-goddamn 
in the toss of his head. Butch’s razzberry in the twist of his 
lips. 

I’ll show every bastard of them! 

The only thing that gave him away was the twitching of an 
eyelid and one nostril. 

The five men in front of him, the guard on cither side of 
him and . , . against the wall . . . their shadows moving with 
them. . . , 

He wasn’t scared now but everything was all jumbled up. 

• , . For a moment he thought he and Tony were carrying 
the basket of apples they had stolen. He felt that way. Numb 
and tingly all over— or maybe he was in bed with hts mother 
like when he was a little kid with the covers pulled lip over 
his head. ... He remembered Ma's nagging and now it was 
full of a gentle loving. ... Pa heating him. , . . Aunt Rosa 
giving him a little shove. " Clear out of here while / dress.** 
. . , Julian with the Come-to-Jesus look. But Julian in the cell 
with him to-day. Or was it yesterday? Or last year? Or did 
it ever happen? . . . The smell of gas in the kitchen that day. 
The day in Ryan*s Woods with Emma*.s lips in his hair, and 
his eats, and his neck. . . . Tommy hadn't cried on the first 
lick , ^ .It w'uy the second one. . . , 

« « * 

Tommy walked along the Denver street, bruised and sore 
from the beating the thugs had given him. He walked in the 
night toward his room. It was colder now and the wind blew 
hard, ruffling the high-peaked collar of his sweater and slap- 
ping blond hair across his forehead. 

Tommy passed the corner news-stand. The headline hit him 
squarely between the eyes — 
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PRETTY BOY ROMANO DIES 
iN CHICAGO lO-NlGHT 

— Tommy turned 

back in the direction from which he had come He wandered 
up and down the dark night sheets, cr>ing like a little kid. 
The tears rolled down his cheeks and were icy cold in the 
cold night His nose dripped. Sevcial times he wiped it on 
the back of his hand. Aimlessly he wiudered up and down 
streets» carried on by his aching legs and his aimless ieet 

• 

For one breathless fngment of a minute every heart stood 
still m the wramped buck and piaster ihtattc 
There stood Romano !• 

For five beats ot your heart he did not move but waited for 
the door to swing wide enough foi him and hi^ guaids to get 
through. Then, throwing his head up, Nick walked in pist 
the door before it had come completely open and stepped out 
on to the stage 
He fa ed his audience 
The c owd stared, open-mouthed^ 

There he wasl 
Head upl 
Smiling I 

Pants lorn aw ly Tn an undershiit Wavy hair combed 
back. And his e>cs staling straight into \ou 
There stood the man they were going to killl 
It was his ejes you noticed irst ^t first glance they alone 
identified him as the pTctiy boy killer who through the long 
trial sat at the counsel libU m the courtroom They were 
strangely unblinking eyes Yet eyes with an awful innocence, 
an awful accusation 

An eternity of seconds ticked off as the condemned man 
stood, erect as a soldiei, calmly and smilingly looking out at 
them 

Nick gazed sncenngly at the audience The smile curled 
wider, bolder, more defiant. He haled them He wanted to 
spit in their faces I hen slowly, and with his proud head up, 
he turned his eyes — toward it 
One thing stood out m stark dominance in that low-ceilsoged 
basenafent— the chair. Nick looked at n Ihe jumped 

spasmodically in his face. One dnp b£ sweat ran crook^y 
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down his face. The reporters in the first row could see htl 
heart beating wildly undex the cotton shirt. 

But the smile stayed fixed. 

Ihe electric chan was thcie with its arms outstretched, wait^ 
mg for him. Iheie was httle of him left to kill, little left to 
die Just his eyes flaring with hate and dehance, just the twist 
ot a hard smile on his lips. Even while teeth showing. To 
hell with \ on I 1 can take it 1 

He shook the guards oft and walked firmly to the chair, 
Iheie was a lustle among the newspaper men He seemed, 
under thur sciutiny, to have couia^e— il courage means that 
the brain tells the kgs to walk on towaid death and the legs 
obe> Jiie lepoiteis leaned lorward, microscopically studying 
him Ihcu minds turned out biaimg headlines. RUIHLESS 
KILLER OOLS 10 CHAIR UNSHAKEN. 

He iiLcdcd no assistance He toop his seat calmly in the 
clei.tijc chan - then lilieu Irom it a tiifle m a httle shock of 
sui prise at tiic cold touch of the leilhcr scat. I hen again 
lowered himselt on lo the blick leather. 

He was sw ited now 1 rom the electnc chair he took his last 
look at the world I he woiUl was scaring faces and popped 
c>cs striking out at him from the benches like snakes striking. 

ILe speclalo's sat tuise, motionless, only their hearts beat- 
ing Cuiiosiu and vengeance and cruelty had been m their 
faces And now cow irdicc leplaccd the curiosity, ftie ven- 
geance, the ciueliv Jhiightened and shaking, they stared. 
I here was sonicihing in "^his hoy who sat cahnlj befoie them 
tiiat defeated them I cai stood in their eyes and on their 
faces And then the emotions ot sympath\, pity, compassion. 
A human being was d>jng \^^lh him a pait of them was 
dying And in ihil hairline ol a moment no one of the 
seventy -foin was glad lo be thtie But it was too late to draw 
back Ihey wcit there now in ihit tight little loom and 
couldn’t get out Ihe> fiembl».d and they were all a part ot 
the m-in who was going to die 

I he death squad *vas ready now, Ihe death squad stepped 
foiwaid to its woik. 

Nick's cscs didn I change The smile sta\ed The nerves 
in his evelid and nostnl went on twitching Undei the cotton 
undei shirt that clung, wet with peispiration, to his chest, his 
heart beat like a pneumatic hammer against stone 

Ihe death squad moved in around him elhcienlly, waver- 
ing blueUad fagures with stiff faces. 
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They were standing all around him now, looking down at 
]]to with expressionless eyes in tight faces. He watched them, 
Ilia breath catching between his lips. There was no fighting 
back now and he knew it. He sat like stone, waiting to be 
strapped down for death. 

The guards stepped forward. One attendant placed the 
metal electrode over the shaved spot on his head; and in its 
placing his black hair fell, curly, over his forehead and partly 
into his eyes. Another attendant, standing on the right side 
of the chair, fastened the clamps around one arm. And the 
third attendant secured the other wrist and arm. And the 
fourth attendant lashed a strap across his chest and one across 
his stomach. The chrome brake fastened to the back of the 
chair was spun by agile hands, snapping Nick unnaturally 
erect and bruising his shoulders against the back of the chair. 
The straps grew tighter and tighter. They tightened against 
his stomach, tightened against his heart. And now the strap 
was jammed so taut and so close over his heart that it clung 
to it like a steel band. His heart beat wildly against the strap 
as if to break it. The lever pulled the straps even closer, 
choking him, almost suffocating him, pressing now into the 
flesh and leaving welts, sending the blood pouring up into 
his dark face and pounding against his temples. The chair 
embraced him. And the fifth attendant knelt on one knee 
before Nick, The fifth man moved the bare ankles into 
place, stepped on the foot lever that snapped the metal hooks 
and clamped him closer to death. Kneeling before Nick, the 
attendant fumbled as he lifted the electrode. The electrode 
touched the flesh and the Angers trembled. 

Nick glanced down. What’s the matter, nervous?” And 
he smiled. 

The attendant, even further shaken at the cold, derisive 
sound of Nick’s voice, continued with bowed head at his 
work. His fingers were as damp as the damp ankle, putting 
the electrode around the ankle. One bead of sweat trickled 
down the attendant’s forehead. Slowly he arose. Arose until 
his face was level with Nick’s and Nick’s eyes were looking 
into his. He drew back, shuddering. 

And now they had him clamped in. Almost ready now— 

Tlie attendants stood around Nick looking their work 
in the pause between action. 

Enthroned, Nick sat, facing his audience^ 

No time now—* 
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Life was over — 

1 bey poised the hard, black-rubber mask above his heSMl 
For an instant his face and his eyes were swept with tragedy^ 
Then he smiled; and his smile was sincerely and cynically 
fearless. His eyes were level and unclouded. He looked up 
al the men who were preparing to fasten the death mask over 
his face. In that glance up, a strap dangling from the mask 
dropped over one of his eyes, blotting out the brilliant of 
an electric spotlight overhead and warning him of greater 
darkness to come. His face was slanted up, his teeth white in 
the wide smile, the strap over one eye. 

This for the spectators to see. 

This. Then the rubber closed over him. 

The mask closed in cruelly. It tightened against his face 
and shoved his nose through the one triangular hole in its 
otherwise completely blank, compieb:ly sohd, completely black 
surface. The death mask kissed all of his face. And as it 
passed down over him the simle dropped from his lips; a 
shiver passed through him as lus body got ready to take the 
electricity. 

The show was over. 

You don't have to pretend any more nowt 

All caught up. . . . 

A kid in an electric chair all caught up. 

Life had been fast. 

Death had come young. 

The good-looking corpse would be carried by its arms and 
legs to a slab in the autopsy room. 

fhe warden carefully examined his watch, and the doctors 
theirs. 

12.03 AM. 

The doctors nodded, giving the warden the okay on the 
time. 

Ihe waiden and the four men who would be on the push 
buttons went into the control room. 

e e • 

It was no good. She could not sleep. In the dark the social 
worker got i^p, shivering, and dragged a chair to the window. 
She sat at tb i window in the dark with her head back against 
the chair ard her eyes closed. Her arms were on the arms 
of the ^hair and she sat unnaturally stiff in the straight* 
backed chair . « • yout hands shadowing the hand of the exe^ 
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cmionif . . , cut him down — if you darel • • • Other Nick 
Romanos, Othet Nick Romanos! 

« ^ ^ 

In the execution chamber all was prepared* 

I he lights went out 

We®Lt out with the cfl ect o£ an explosion. 'With the effect of 
a shudder. 

Complete blackness 

Complete blackness and complete silunce 

The spothghts came on biiiliantiy over the chilr At angles 
their beams struck each othei and encircled the chan like 
three lariats thrown Hooded it in one gieat spotlight 

He, m thj circle of light I he ciicie ol light, white, bird, 
buttle His face hidden^ I he spothghts picking up the death 
seat and thrusting it lorward out ot the dark and uiidei the 
eyes of the spcct itors 

The spectatois stioned forwaid Wilted —for the switch to 
close Waited — ^lo see all his muscles stiain to the utmost and 
every agitated drop of blood rush to «'tiengthen them Waited 
-^toi his bod> to thrust itself agiinst the strips and steel 
clamps Wilted loi the drone of the dvnamo Willed with 
dreid, for the jerking of the figure as it tries to loosen itself 
from the chair 

And Pohci Olficer Murphy dunks in the scene with nar- 
rowed, vengeful c>ts, leaning forwird with i limped jiws 
and angjil} pressed lips, his attention not waveiing tor an 
instant 

And the widow Riley reaches an 9im aiound the deput> 
with whom she sits, her clenched fut showing on the shoulder 
of his coat 

And one of the rcpoiUis leans forward weakly and covers 
his face with his hands 

And now the warden hits his wrist and carefully examines 
the dial of his watch once agiin And uow the warden hits 
his other hand and gives the okay for the cuirent to be turned 
on into the body of Nick And now the lour hands rise, 
slowly, surely, toward the four buttons I he hands rise, catch 
the glint of the bulbs that light the control rooiv The hands 
shadow Ihemselves against the wall, large, touch in huge 
shadows on the wall, merge, move as one huge\hand tow aid 
death. 

* • k 
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Under the mask Nick blinked his eyes wide open against its 
blackness. 

And the priest kneels on the concrete floor in the dark. Hts 
sad voice moans across the basement execution chamber in a 
mourning chant of death — 

Out of the depths ... I cry to thee. • . .'•j 

And someone fainted. 

** Hear my prayers. . . /' 

And Riley’s widow tightened her fist, harder and harder. 

** Let my voice come up to thee. . 

And under the death mask are Nick’s wide, staring eyes, 
looking into blackness. 

... He was back in reform school, in the assembly hall 
with all the kids in the reform school and Tommy was on the 
stuf^e. 

Pull them down/* Fuller said. «■ 

No boy moved, or made a sound. 

Nick closed his eyes and snapped them wide again. His lips 
twisted in sobs. His restrained arms and legs tiled to move, 
to wrestle fiee. 

Tommy's small hands had worked clumsily on his belt. 

Nick shut his eyes agaiubt the blackness of the death mask. 

e • e 

The truck driver had had no supper. He walked away from 
the factory building where he bad iust finished a job, and along 
a small street lined with taverns, restaurants, bowling alleys 
and pool halls. From the blackness of the factory he heard 
the blast of a steam whistle. He stood on the sidewalk for a 
moment with his head lifted and as if waiting for something. 
Then slowly he moved a few steps through the night, thinking, 
**Tbis is the night Romano goes.” 

He walked perhaps a block m gloomy silence, then again 
spoke to himself, ‘‘Leave without illusions, eh?” He pulled 
a sack of tobacco fiom his pocket, and a cigarette paper. 
Carefully the truck driver spread the tobacco out on the sheet 
of cigarette papei. A little of the tobacco, a few minute flak- 
ings, was taken bv the wind. It floated slowly off the edge of 
the paper, slowly downwaid. A moineni in the air. And 
drifting to ground. 

• • e 
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And the priest, , . let perpetual light shine upon him, . . /* 

Nick shut his eyes against the blackness of the head hood. 
Again he saw the circle of cloth and Tommy grabbing bis 
ankles with the skin taut across his small behind . . . saw the 
hard light beating down. Fuller's arm raised with the strap, 
like a coiled snake, ready to strike. Ready to cut the ilesh, 
ready to bring blood and scieams and sO'bbiug, whimpering, 
blubbering. 

And the priest, ", . . may he rest in peace, , . 

And the hands reaching toward the buttons. . , . 

And under the death mask . . Nick, clenching his tcclh, 

opened his eyes to the darkness of the mask and sobbed, sccjng 
the lash fall, bringing blood. 

* « • 

Over the lail the wind blows, sharp and cold. Over the jail 
and over the cartracks the cold wind blows. The ^tfceicar 
clangs east, turns down Alaska Avenue, and at a diagonal 
crosses Halsted Street, North and south runs Halsted, twenty 
miles long. Twelfth Street. Boys under lampposts, shooting 
craps, learning. Darkness behind the school where y<fu 
smarten up, you come out with a ptide and go look at the 
good clothes in the shop windows and the swell cars whizzing 
past to Michigan Boulcvaid and start figuring out how you 
can get all these things. Down Ma.xweli Street where the pro- 
stitutes stand in the gloom-clustered doorways. Acro.ss Twelfth 
Street either way on Peoria are the old houses. The .sad faces 
of the houses line the street, like old men and women sitting 
along the veranda o] an old folks' charity home, . . , 

Nick? Kno'k on anv door down this street. 



